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THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE.’ 


PART I—MY LEGACY OF FAMILY HISTORY, 


CHAPTER I.—THE LEGEND OF THE SABBATH NIGHT. 


THE fire-eating Major was 
dying in The House, at the tail 
of the den, which stood aglow 
against the October midnight. 
Outside, the autumn trees 
swayed athwart the windows, 
from all of which, save one, 
from cellar to attic, guttering 
candles (as it seemed) and 
strange tongues of flame flung 
contorted shadows and reflec- 
tions. They streaked the loan, 
mottled the red rocks in the 
den, and squirmed bloodily in 
the burn beneath them, and, 
climbing above, played capering 
antics among the gardens and 
house-ends of the Back Bowes. 
In the one window lay the 
shaded light, by which two 
women watched the tough old 
gentleman wear away the last 


moments of his seventy - two 
years. 

All in the village who could 
tumble out of bed were im the 
Tullis’s garden. They huddled 
together at the spectacle, and 
held their breath upon strange 
sounds that reached them from 
The House,—the crack of flying 
axles, the rattle of chains, at 
times a sharp, uncanny treble 
struck athwart the hum of 
voices, and the eerie whining of 
the Major’s mare there in the 
pauses. The three souls in the 
Major’s room (so said two of 
them) saw and heard none of 
these things: if the Devil sent 
his messengers for Major Mac- 
Nab, he himself did not know 
it, and his niece and his nursing- 
woman did not so much as 
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catch the rattle of their wings. 
I have heard it put down to 
a conscience grown rotted in 
seventy years, to an unbelief in 
devils or in anything beyond 
the grave, to exhaustion of an 
ill-used body,—scarce ever to 
anything worthier: however be 
it, as the story goes Major 
James MacNab quitted this 
world very peacefully up there, 
in despite of manifestations 
without so awesome that only 
the hardiest in the garden 
could find voice to bicker about 
the import of them for the 


dying man. 


I am reciting the great Back 
Bowes legend of my childhood ; 
for the truth lying under it I 
refer you to the consciences of 
those who handed it on. This 
that I tell is the legend, and 
Rab Cuick and the elder Char- 
lotte sailed in upon its wings. 
In the elbow of the stair in my 
father’s house in Town of Tarvit 
hung an old print, midwife to 
my understanding, which re- 
presented two faithful souls 
being burned at the stake. 
Into the lower ground of the 
pattern rolled woolly clouds, 
furry-tongued, explained to me 
as clouds of smoke quickened by 
the flames of faggots, and out 
of them arose two faces, with 
expressions of so saintly an 
anguish, of so sensual a satis- 
faction in dying, as raked my 
emotions horribly. Even so 
appeared to me the legend. 
Save where Rab and Charlotte 
emerged from it, shining, the 
legend was nebulous; and — 
ironic foreshadowing !—by some 
whim of sprouting nature, I 
associated these two in my 
lyrical mind with the martyrs. 
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Later, when with a more com- 
prehending knowledge I guessed 
Charlotte’s story and could ap- 
praise Rab for the man he was, 
the legend was still hazy as the 
clouds in the print. Even now, 
though I possess a key to its 
pattern which I would put into 
your hand, it has not ceased 
quite to be a mystery. 


It was a Sabbath night, and 
dark and close, though there 
was a shake of wind in the 
trees. It was so pitch dark 
that Mr Clephane of Clephane, 
who was driving with Dr 
Laverock from St Brise, landed 
in a ditch on the Cock-my-lane 
road, and had to walk his beast 
the remainder of the way home ; 
on which account he set down 
the doctor at the Bowes corner 
at three of the morning only, 
when the tumult at The House 
was over, and the folks were 
back in their beds, and there 
was no need for the Doctor’s 
skill at Robin Cook’s cottage. 
Whereas, with ordinary October 
light, he had been stabled and 
sound asleep:in Clephane a good 
two hours before that. 

They had been dining with 
the celebrated Mr Adam, from 
whose house with the tower on 
St Brise shore you command 
the Firth mouth; and that, 
also, may account for the coup 
and the consequent late arrival 
at Clephane. For there was a 
cellar as well as a tower in the 
house, and the claret in it was 
excellent, howsoever it came 
there; and the mandarins (a 
notion of Mr Adam, who was 
in touch with the gay world) 
passed hot from hand to hand. 

Mr Trail, the lawyer, who 
in after days was Provost and 
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Admiral of the Firth, was of 
the company, and discovered 
himself next morning, with 
nothing on him save his hat, 
nipped with cold, on his sum- 
mer-house bench, and his wig 
and jemmy and things hung 
very orderly upon some dahlia- 
sticks. An hour or more earlier, 
Captain Duncan of Fallowfield— 
“Whaler” Duncan he was com- 
monly called—had been roused 
from his sleep under Mr Adam’s 
table by young McCormick, 
the Lieutenant of the Excise. 
McCormick also had lain there 
all night until discovered by his 
men with an alarum, and now 
he was swearing that. he had 
been undone, and would clap in 
irons the whole clamjamphry 
who had tricked him. The half- 
awake “Whaler” roared that 
there was plenty more where 
the other came from, and, call- 
ing for another jorum ’spite of 
all the Revenue rogues between 
there and the Bass, turned over 
again; while Mr Adam, de- 
scending upon the uproar with 
a very haughty frown over his 
laugh, ordered the Lieutenant, 
with his men, out of his house, 
threatening him, as a Justice of 
the Peace, for a drunken rascal 
who connived at abominable 
illicit traffic under his very 
nose. It was a notable rouse; 
but if there was further scan- 
dalous issue of it, the Legend 
has swallowed it up. 

Thomas Tod, the cattleman 
at Clephane, was sitting up 
in the kitchen for his master 
when Ned Blake, one of the 
bothy lads, came in roaring 
that the Resurrection was at 
the Back Bowes and would 
be at Clephane in a minute or 
two, “Faith, my man,” said 
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Thomas, “you should ha’ bided 
at the Bowes where you're not 
so well kent.” 

Blake and his neighbour Aleck 
had gone to sleep on a heap of 
dead leaves in the den near 
The House when returning from 
a shebeen on the St Brise road. 
Aleck’s story was that he had 
been awakened by a great roar 
(which I take to have been 
Ned’s in his flight to Clephane), 
and saw flames spurting from 
the Major’s windows, like the 
breath from a _ spent horse. 
Afterwards, when he came to 
tell of this, he remembered a 
strong smell of sulphur. Ac- 
cording to him, too, the clock 
at the moment was chapping 
one. It must have been that 
he awoke to hear the last stroke 
only of twelve, for his father 
in the Bowes observed that it 
was seven minutes after mid- 
night when Aleck aroused him 
with a stone on his window, 
and brought the news to the 
village. Elizabeth Tullis, who 
was nursing the Major, said 
that she had counted eleven 
strokes of the twelve when 
Mirrin MacNab rose from her 
knees by the bedside and bent 
over her uncle, who had come ‘ 
out of his sleep. Yor a quarter 
of an hour, before he dozed 
again, said Elizabeth, he just 
looked up in Miss Mirrin’s eyes 
with a smile, speaking nothing, 
but telling her much. She 
herself heard nothing and saw 
nothing by-ord’nar save the 
uncommon gentleness of the 
Major’s face. It was a sweet- 
phrased story with which she 
was inspired to bear out Mirrin 
MacNab in the lie from which 
all this history springs. 

It was in that quarter of an 
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hour that the village was 
roused and tumbled into the 
causeway. A strange thing, 
according to the story as some 
have told it, was to see each of 
the laddies standing straight 
close in beside his father, instead 
of all of them knotted in a 
bunch or jinking in a string 
round everybody’s knees. At 
the causeway -head, standing 
alone, last of the houses out on 
the road to Kedron, was the 
cottage of the Highland Tullises. 
Here lived the strange man, 
Robert Tullis, with his sister 
Elizabeth, the nurse, and a 
younger, Christian, when she 
was at home: a proud, com- 
posed, and disdainful family who 
stood aloof in the village. This 
night, by some common instinct, 
the crowd drew unbidden to 
the Tullis’s garden, from which 
there was a path and a clear 
view unimpeded by trees, across 
the den to The House. That 
line of vision was one of several 
attachments between thefamilies 
of MacNab and Tullis, and it 
was like the others in being 
fantastical, romantic, and at any 
rate not understandable by the 
Back Bowes shoemakers. They 
explained the relation of the 
two houses, separated by the 
den and by a social difference 
far wider than the den, as some 
queer Highland or gipsy tie of 
loyalty and regard ; and therein, 
I believe, were mainly right. 
Whatever it was, they regarded 
it with distrust. A general 
saying among them was that 
there was aye an _ ill-deedy 
Tullis to play flunkey to a 
MacNab’s__ dishonour. Yet 


there were others in the village 
besides the Tullises who would 
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have given their all to serve 
The House; or, at least, there 
was one other,—my aunt, Janet 
Seton, who had been maid to 
the lady Charlotte, the Major’s 
wife, and still waited on her 
memory. 

Robert Tullis, when I knew 
him many years later, was a 
silent, gaunt man, but that may 
have been because he had so 
much toremember. This night 
he discovered himself a new 
creature to his neighbours. He 
was standing across his own 
door when the crowd arrived. 
“It’s up wi’ the souters o’ the 
Bowes,” he welcomed them, and 
jeered them to the garden end. 
With his frank and _ supple 
tongue, he was like a man gone 
a length in drink, extraordinary 
glib and impudent. He was 
fey, you would have said, only 
he lived long years afterwards. 

My uncle, James Seton, a 
very dull man, was for ever 
giving voice to the thoughts 
which he conceived to be pass- 
ing through my Aunt Janet’s 
mind. So now he says, “The 
Devil has sent for his own at 
last”; whereas Aunt Janet, 
good woman, no doubt was 
thinking that the Devil has a 
terrible claim upon us all—a 
very different thing. 

* At least,” said Tullis, “the 
Deil kens a gentleman, and 
gives to the Major a special 
escort ;” and he pointed to The 
House, where indeed it seemed 
now as if a handful of horsemen 
rode in under the lights. 

After that, James Seton and 
the otherschallenged the Major’s 
gentlemanly vices only, and 
Tullis could not dispute them, 
and did not attempt to. The 
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Majorlooms through the Legend 
monstrously distorted. I take 
it that he was a very ordinary 
gentleman, hot and gamesome, 
and only a middling Christian. 
It was Robert Tullis’s device 
this night (or so I divine now) 
to keep his audience away from 
The House by the fascination 
of MacNab profligacy. 

He held the crowd gaping at 
the sight of the Major plumped 
into seas of debauchery. Before 
he could show them the Major 
at the surface making for land 
with a fine, generous stroke, 
some fresh manifestations of 
the Evil One across the den 
completed the plumping picture ; 
and his lips twitched with the 
excitement of inventing fresh 
damnable adventures for his 
hero. He set his narrative 
upon the crowd like a collie-dog 
on a herd of sheep. 

“ Dicing devils and more were 
the Major and his fellows in 
their day,” he cried. “Youth! 
Youth! And some men are 
never old—go out of this world 
at seventy, by God! with a 
splash like a youngster of 
twenty ;” and he jerked his 
beard in the direction of the 
terrible House. 

A string of bobbing lights 
disappeared through the wood 
towards Clephane, and _ the 
crack of cart-wheels sounded 
and died away upon the high- 
road. 

“Men! Men! What’s the 
use of going out when your 
time comes save wi’ the licht 
spirit ?” 

“Licht spirit,” answered a 
cooler hand, watching the den 
narrowly... “A run o’ brandy, 
say I!” 
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“ Brandy it might be,” cried 
Tullis, shaking with excitement. 
“That would be like the devils. 
To bury the shotten corpse and 
then to sell the pickling.” 

The crowd went fluttering 
from his mad words. A woman 
in it fell a-screeching. 

“It’s body - snatching, so 
help me,” she shrieked. “ Look! 
Look !” 

Where she pointed, a cluster 
of lights were stealing up the 
hill to the mausoleum on the 
knoll behind The House. 

“It’s a Burkeing business,” 
the woman screamed again. 

“Huts! Huts!” the little 
Master answered it. “ Burke’s 
been dead a twel’month. Last 
November it was he got his 
ultimum vale. Young David 
Baxter told me he watched 
his hanging from a window 
in Liberton’s Wynd. But 
Lord! Lord! . . .” and his 
mincing dried in his mouth. 

It is strange how trivial 
things as well as pregnant 
have survived in the legend. 
I give it as it came to me, 
entire. 

Tullis gathered them round 
him afresh for his story. 

“Did they ever hear tell 
about the Major and the lass 
o Langside dikes? That was 
a story. Hearken close! This 
was a night to draw together. 
The Major had been dining 
with a company at Dug Oli- 
phant’s, at Edenbraes. What 
a house that was! And what 
a woman, Mrs Oliphant! The 
Major never spoke of her but 
he sparkled at the eyes, and 
if ever a man knew a good 
woman it was he. That was 
one thing, at any rate: a man 


| 
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must have seen something o’ life 
to ken a good woman. It was 
high stakes in those days, and 
The House was full o’ aigrettes 
and Tippoo rings and filigree 
from Seringapatam. They 
played late at Edenbraes that 
night, and the cock was crow- 
ing at Gilston when the Major 
rode home past it, with his 
pockets full o’ money—near a 
thousand pounds of money.” 

Tullis’s imagination mounted 
the crest of that round sum, 
Tullis desperately giving it 
rein, and ran away with him 
helter-skelter. 

“You know the woods when 
you leave Gilston and turn 
into the Back Bowes road? 
Red, bristling firs, and ruddy 
bunkers at the edge, with root- 
claws dug into them! Past 
them the Major was riding, 
when the cloak of rain-cloud 
was flung off the moon, and 
his horse shied at a puddle 
that shot up in the road. The 
Major, looking over the saddle- 
bow, saw that it was ruddy. 
Blood ! 

“Ugh! I can understand 
how he felt,” continued Tullis. 
“T mind fine the same thing 
happening me and a neighbour 
—only we were walking, and 
hadn’t a round thousand, but 
we had the matter o’ sixteen 
pound twelve, coming home 
from Colinsburgh show, and 
telling of murders done for 
less siller, and the red earth 
washed into the pool was bloody 
when the moon looked on’t, 
and ugh! But the Major was 
a gentleman, and tough, and 
he looks over the saddle-bow 
and laughs, and would have 
stuck his heels into his beast’s 
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flanks, when he sees sailing in 
the moon in that bloody puddle 
a lassie’s glove . . 

There was a break in the 
herding narrative—a bang and 
a spattering of sparrow - hail 
among the apple-trees, and a 
black thing with staring fiery 
eyes shooting across the boor- 
tree hedge between Tullis’s 
garden and the beadle’s. The 
crowd went fiying from Tullis’s 
story; but he was after them 
in a twinkling. 

“Ho, ho! Men! If Dicky 
Duke hasn’t shot at his own 
cat in mistake for a deil. Ah! 
But he has the family grudge 
against cats. If all stories be 
true, it was with being over sib 
with a black Tom that his 
mother lost her life in the 
Lochty. She was an auld 
runt! Dicky, Dicky, you blind 
owl, you! Who trusted you 
wi a gun? A strange thing 
is it that it’s aye the stupidest 
nowt in the parish that they 
make the bethel!” 

Dicky, on his side the hedge, 
shaking in the knee - breeches 
of his office, was as sure as 
death that it was the Devil 
himself, staring with red-coal 
eyes out of the gooseberry 
bushes, that he had fired at. 

“And hear! There he was 
coming again, up the causeway, 
—in new shape this time, for 
the noise he was making re- 
sembled a beast’s bellowing.” 

The crowd and Tullis him- 
self stood cock-eared for the ad- 
vancing appearance. It came— 
a little, bearded, pock-marked 
man, with the legs of a tailor, 
and a fiddle-bow in his hand. 
He was shouting like one de- 
mented for Doctor Laverock. 
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The crowd drew breath, half- 
regretfully, at the sight of 
Robin Cook—the father of Rab, 
who was not yet. 

“ Kirsten’s taken badly, and 
Imaun go back to her,” he 
was calling. “Who'll run for 
Doctor La’rock ?” 

“My God!” he cried, halt- 
ing a second when he reached 
the garden, and blinking as his 
eye ran along that straight line 
to The House. 

“The Doctor’s not there,” 
Tullis cried sharply. “He's at 
St Brise the night, at Mr 
Adam’s, and Mr Clephane with 
him.” 

“Then Lisbeth Tullis,” Robin 
said, making for the cottage. 

“Lisbeth’s up there certain- 
ly,” answered Tullis, pointing 
to The House, and he stepped 
out to Robin, and barred the 
path to the cottage. 

“Then run for her, some- 
body, O! kind folks. I tell 
you, Kirsten’s taken, and not 
a living soul at the causeway 
foot,” Robin went on, when 
nobody budged. 

“There’s a man dying over 
there,” says Tullis. 

“ And will die, whether Lis- 
beth is there or not,” Robin 
answered. “Go you to your 
dying Major, who were s0 
thick with him living,” he 
shouted in a sudden blaze. 
“Go you to The House, and 
send Lisbeth to Kirsten, if 
youre a man. QO! is there 


not a man among you all? 
Not one, not one, you parcel 
0 petrie balls!” 

He ran his eye through the 
crowd and named them all, 
from the likeliest to the very 
beadle. 


Already the farthest 
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from him were stealing to the 
gap in the garden-wall which 
led-out upon the causeway. 
Tullis followed them, seeking 
to stop the rout by the per- 
suasion of his tales of wild life 
and the Major. The little 
tailor, mounting the turf-dyke 
by the side of the slap, kept 
their jostling in hand with his 
fiddle-bow, like a man counting 
sheep through a gate. 

“Will none of you run!” he 
cried. “I left her in a fit, I 
tell you. She couldn’t sleep, 
and I got up and played her 
‘The Lord’s my Shepherd’ on 
my fiddle. And when she was 
dozing off, I looks out at the 
window and sees—yon! ‘Keep 
me, Kirsten!’ I called, and 
Kirsten jumps up suddenly and 
looks out. And then she gives 
a@ moan, and there she was, 
taken in her cryings. And 
not a living soul at hand. 
Only William Flockhart there, 
running up the causeway beat- 
ing his drum wi’ his weather 
horn, thinking it was morning, 
and not sure whether this be- 
tokened rain or fair.” 

“Lord! he was funny!” 
laughed the little tailor. “O! 
will nore of you run for 
Lisbeth Tullis?” ; 

My Aunt Janet was stand- 
ing at the gap; Uncle James 
was half-way through it. 

“ James, friend,” cried Robin 
in appeal. 

At the word my uncle hast- 
ened his pace; but in a twink- 
ling Robin had turned him 
with his bow. “James, my 
good friend,” he repeated. 

“It’s a gey queer thing,” 
James tried to say, but his 
tongue clove to his mouth. 





“Ask Mistress Janet — she 
knows,” cried Tullis impudent- 
ly, while the crowd sniggered, 
to lift the shame from them- 
selves. , 

“Robin,” said Aunt Janet 
quietly, “James, I daresay, 
will carry your message to 
Lisbeth, and I'll go back to 
Kirsten with you.” 

“Ho, ho! Janet Seton!” 
Tullis cried tauntingly. “Aye 
trying to make a man oO’ 
him? He'll stand a lot o 
vamping.” 

For answer she tied her hus- 
band’s cravat straight, even 
now thinking of his being pre- 
sentable on going to The 
House. 

Tullis stepped up to her. 

“T’m beside myself to-night, 
Mrs Seton,” he cried with a 
note of anguish. “You know, 
this is a sore night for me. 
And, Lord, what nowts they 
are!” 

With a meaning gesture he 
laid a hand on her shoulder, 
and spoke some words into 
her ear. 

As she edged away from his 
hand, in shocked hesitation at 
his news, suddenly he spoke it 
aloud, desperately. 

“Folks! The Major’s dying 
—dead, maybe. But the young 
Captain’s dead and buried.” 

The village swarmed back, 
and clustered on him. 

“Tt’s true as touch,” he cried. 
“The man that killed him spoke 
an ill word about a leddy, and 
that was enough for a MacNab. 
He would be living now, for he 
was clever at the sword-play, 
but he slipped and fell on the 
other’s point; and it was a 
gentleman’s sword whatever.” 


The Conquest of Charlotte. 
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“How ken ye this?” asked 
Robin, forgetting Kirsten for 
a moment. 

“How?” cries Tullis, stum- 
bling in his glib story for a 


second. ‘From Christian, in 
London, of course,” he righted 
himself. “ It happened days 


syne, and far from home in 
Touraine ; but London’s full of 
it, and she heard it, of course, 
and wrote me.” 

“And who was the leddy?” 
said Uncle James, briskly, to 
lengthen the diversion that was 
saving him from that jaunt 
across the den. 

“Hey! Found your voice, 
Solomon?” cried Tullis. “How 
ken I the woman?” 

“But Christian might,” per- 
sisted James. 

Tullis turned on him with a 
sudden, fierce heat. 

“What is the woman to Chris- 
tian or to me, old haw-berry ?” 
he cried. 

“You said ‘buried,’ ” 
aunt said quietly. 

“ Ay, buried I said,” answered 
Tullis, and he exhibited once 
more the tale of the MacNabs’ 
wild doings. ‘Gentlemen aye 
are in debt, and young Captain 
Hector was deeper in it than 
most gentlemen. And now he 
was dead, his body maun be 
smuggled and buried in dead 
o night, out o’ sight o’ the 
Jews.” 

“'They’ve done it—see!” 

The lights were descending 
the knoll to The House again. 

“We'll have the Major in 
beside him before long, and 
the door clapped to and mor- 
tared, and then the Jews can 
whistle.” 

In the silence that fell as he 


ae 
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ceased, a cry like a child’s cry 
trembled in the air. 

“D’ye hear, d’ye hear?” cried 
the little tailor, dancing away 
down the causeway in an 
ecstasy. : 

The crowd shouted after him 
in derision, but Aunt Janet 
followed him to Kirsten. 

“Yet it was like a child,” a 
woman said. “A child, and 
near by here.” : 

“It’s the cry of a soul 
unhouseled,” said the little 
Master. 

“Who has a child near by 
here?” the woman persisted. 

Tullis heard, and lifted his 
voice after Robin in a des- 
perate, drowning note. Even 
then the lights at The House 
were swallowed up. The gar- 
den sank into a darkness, and 
the path at their feet ran into 
the pitch of the den. 

“Gude folk! courageous 
Christian cobblers!” sounded 
Tullis’s- voice, triumphing and 
incessant, “you can win home. 
The ploy is over. The gallant 
life over there went out wi’ 
the lights. Awa’ to your beds, 
and good night to you. Ha! 
ha! There’s no one o’ you 
worth an old shoe to mend 
another. Out! out! Shew! 
Gude night to you, and pleas- 
ant dreams.” 

He swept them all into the 
road and down the causeway. 
He was swirling the sweat 
with his fingers from under 
his beard, and his talk was 
unceasing. His gibing rigma- 
role followed the last of the 
crowd to their house-doors. 

When a little later Tullis 
reached The House, Lisbeth 
had laid out the Major’s body 
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and made up her own bundle, 
and was ready for the new 
business at Robin Cook’s to 
which her brother called" her. 
That is their story and the 
Legend. The Legend and they 
lied in the matter; but I see 
no reason to doubt the surface- 
truth that the Major had gone 
out with the lights. 


Had there been any fresh ter- 
rifying occurrences that night 
at the stricken House, old Robin 
Cook must have observed them. 
Grey at the lips, he moved 
about like a dog with its 
bristles up, pacing his stable- 
yard, going out upon the high- 
road at the end of every round 
to strain his eyes for the lamps 
of Mr Clephane’s gig with 
the Doctor, sometimes stepping 
down the brae towards St 
Brise to meet them, then 
hurrying back when he found 
himself out of earshot of Kir- 
sten’s cryings, fearful lest the 
silence meant a sad end to 
them. From his seeing noth- 
ing more, I conclude that there 
was nothing more to be seen. 

An hour or two before day- 
break the village was sound in 
sleep, and Uncle James slept 
until the barking of the collie 
awakened him, and a faint step 
in the yard brought him to the 
door. By the first lifting of 
the October night he saw the 
yard empty and very quiet, 
save for a motion among the 
cows, and the collie that still 
held up a nose in the direction 
of the muir. James looked 
about him, but saw nothing, 
and went back to his bed. “I 
must ha’ been dreaming,” he 
said, and fell asleep. 
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He was sound again when 
Aunt Janet came in a few 
minutes later. Softly, and by 
the light of the fire only, so 
as not to waken him, she pulled 
from under the bed a kist, and 
from the kist took out some 
little bits of linen things that 
had been neatly folded away 
at the time when hope was 
quick, and for many a year 
now preserved under the dead- 
clothes. For the dead-clothes 
must find a wearer one day. 
As Aunt Janet knelt there 
with busy hands, and memory 
going like a shuttle, she heard 
the little cry of a child. For 
a moment, because of the work 
she was engaged in, it scarce 
surprised her; but when it was 
repeated she had shaken her 
mind clear of the fancy, and 
the cry came in like the twitter 
of the earliest bird and went 
Janet 


straight to her heart. 
was old now, and the longing 
to wake on such a cry could 
not have been very quick in 
her; yet when it came this 
night it came like meadow 
scents to beasts in June, and 


she held her breath for it 
to repeat itself upon a heart 
thumping with the humours 
of spring. 

When it did come she rose 
quickly, and stirred the fire 
gently, and swung round the 
kettle over the flame. That 
confirms the character she held 
for level - headedness with all 
her softness of heart—a perfect 
combination in a woman, that 
requires no addition save a 
swift humour and a_ swift 
wrath to make a perfect man. 
Aunt Janet knew exactly where 
to find the child—in the milk- 
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house, where the uncultivated 
sense of James had overlooked 
the basket. And yet he might 
have noticed it, for it was not 
an ordinary farm-basket, but a 
flat shallop of wicker such as 
all households in villages and 
towns knew in these days—one 
in which the stuff was kept for 
the weavers. Into this basket 
Janet peeped. It was beauti- 
fully furnished, and such clothes 
as the child had on her and 
those which covered her were 
beautiful. 

The next thing that happened 
was James’s awakening to hear 
the cry of a child almost at his 
bedside. 

“Woman, woman,” cried he, 
“that’s not my bairn?” at 
which it seems Janet fell to 
laughing. And, indeed, to a 
humorous eye the affairs of 
the morning were running on 
laughing lines. The child here 
(whosoever she was) was clothed 
at any rate; whereas by this 
time, maybe, down at Kirsten’s 
was another child awaiting 
these linens. At the recollec- 
tion of that, and maybe with 
a little pang of envy at the 
recollection, Aunt Janet tum- 
bled James out of bed and into 
some clothes, and set him down 
to watch the wicker shallop 
and the little bundle now sleep- 
ing again in it. 

“It’s a gey queer thing,” 
was all that James could utter 
as Janet bustled about the 
kitchen before setting out for 
Kirsten Cook’s again. 

With her on her return two 
hours later in daylight came 
Robin, the proud father (he 
was not to know the rascal he 
was parent to), with a brisk 
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step sounding the morning’s 
triumph. He had crowed so 
loudly about his bairn that 
Janet had not found occasion 
to tell him of her own find. 
When they entered James was 
standing with the bundle in his 
hands, “handling it for all the 
world like a skep of bees,” 
Janet used to say, and “it’s- 
a-gey-queer-thinging” it up 
and down; but Robin had no 
eyes. 

“It’s a gey queer thing,” 
says James at the sound of 
Robin’s voice. 

“Maybe it is,” said Robin, 
nettled, for he had some reason 
for believing that James must 
refer to the tardy arrival at his 
own home. “Lor’ ha’ mercy! 
—there’s a queerer,” he cried, 
catching sight at length of the 
bundle in James’s arms. 

He fell into a kind of trotting 
laugh, in which James tried to 
pull him up. 

“What are ‘you nichering 
at?” he said, with an unusual 
briskness that only seemed to 


CHAPTER II.—THE 


As they emerge, so they have 
remained for me,—wrapped in 
unnatural arms. 

The figures of the Legend, or 
all save one or two of them, 
are scarce more than stains 
upon my memory—faint, legend- 
ary markings. Major MacNab, 
the last of that gentlemanly 
race, goes serenely into the 
black night where the invisible 
Pluto drives: the impression of 
the Legend, here, clearly trans- 
muted by subsequent ground- 
ings in the Classical Manual 
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whip up Robin’s laugh the 
more. 

“Man, it doesn’t set you to 
handle a bairn,” Robin said. 

“And you,” replied James, 
the recollection of the other 
event swallowed up in his 
present wonder,—“ you haven’t 
a bairn to handle.” . 

“Me not got a bairn!” cries 
Robin. 

Somehow, with Janet’s assist- 
ance, the two were brought to 
an understanding of the double 
wonder of the morning. Noth- 
ing would satisfy Robin but 
that James should step across 
to see his boy, though it were 
but through the window; and 
James went with him, and re- 
turned to his own kitchen to 
practise the manceuvres which 
he had learned from Lisbeth 
Tullis’s management of young 
Robin Cook. 

And thus, out of the mystery 
of the Sabbath night, Rab Cook 
and the elder Charlotte emerge, 
borne on the arms of the two 
old men. 


RASCAL IN BUD. 


at the school in St_ Brise. 
Mirren, who lost a lover as 
well as a cousin when young 
MacNab was stuck in the Forest 
of Amboise, and afterwards be- 
came the Mistress of Clephane, 
and lies in the family vault 
there, still seems to me, despite 
the secret that was buried with 
her, to kneel weeping, like the 
angel on her sarcophagus, at her 
uncle’s bedside. The silent old 
man Tullis, past whom, on the 
causeway in the gloaming, we 
children in my day slipped fur- 
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tively and ran, I still see flying 
on the business of that night 
which concealed a deeper crime 
than the smuggling of a body 
and some brown brandies home 
from France: sometimes, too, 
I think of his sister Chris- 
tian and the young MacNab 
wearing him out with re- 
proaches in the hours of dark. 
And always, even in_ the 
fulness of their manhood and 
womanhood, I see Rab, a 
prodigy, handled by old Robin 
Cook, and Charlotte, a gentle 
foundling, in the simple rude 
arms of my Uncle James. 
With the Back Bowes vil- 
lage itself and the den, the 
stage and mounting for these 
legendary figures, it is different. 
Since these figures vanished 
from them they have been 
stage and mounting often for 
my own adventures. The first 
night I ever slept out of my 
father’s house was when I 
visited the Setons at the Nether 
Bowes; and I slept many nights 
there then, and saw with the 
eye the causeway and the Den 
House and the black path run- 
ning up from it to the cottage 
where Robert Tullis lived, and 
the beadle’s garden adjoining 
where the Devil flew out of the 
currant-bushes,—all the places 
so familiar to my mind through 
the relation of the Legend. I 
can remember standing on the 
second night of my visit out- 
side my uncle’s door just as the 
monster dusk descended : it had 
swallowed up the den behind 
me, but in the east, where 
Town of Tarvit lay, a gallant 
cloud had thrust a sword of 
fire between its jaws; and first 
I felt a pang in thinking that 
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Town of Tarvit and my home 
lay so far away as the cloud, 
and then it seemed to me that 
the cloud was myself, and I 
was fighting the monster that 
was ready to swallow, and 
suddenly all the creatures of 
the Legend came flying out of 
the den, and they were the 
monster, and I rushed inside 
into Uncle James’s knees, and 
howled because the Legend was 
in pursuit. 

By-and-by, however, when 
the unnerving home - sickness 
was gone, the Back Bowes 
and the den of the Legend 
had disappeared. A new vil- 
lage and a new den had 
taken their place. The peat- 
smoked causeway was as un- 
romantic and familiar as any 
street in Town of Tarvit, the 
Devil’s gooseberry-bush was the 
sweetest of green gaskins, and 
against Robert Tullis’s gable 
was a cricket-pitch as smooth 
and level as the sands of St 
Brise ; and at the House in the 
den, which for some reason or 
other was now called Nochty, 
there lived a splendid man, old 
Mr Clephane’s younger son, 
James Clephane, who kept pigs 
and ferrets and I know not how 
many more engaging creatures. 
Thus the dark shadows of the 
scene of the Legend were dis- 
pelled by the familiar rushlight 
of childhood ; a day came when 
a younger Charlotte, my Char- 
lotte, appeared in it, and by a 
wondrous alchemy it was bathed 
in golden sunshine. 

As yet, however, that day is 
far off. At present, Rab and the 
elder Charlotte have emerged 
only upon this little world; 
and them, too, shadows and 
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lights and a_ golden blaze 
awaited. Then, as in my day, 
the houses on the causeway 
were set down on an irregular 
plan, haphazard, like the furni- 
ture and ornaments in Aunt 
Sarah’s drawing-room in St 
Brise. Between those on the 
right (that is, if you are walk- 
ing in the direction of the coast) 
there blaze on you patches of 
colour from stocks and asters 
and foxgloves and peony-roses 
in the gardens that slope to the 
den. The descent from these 
gardens, however, is danger- 
ous, and impossible to all who 
have outgrown youth and sup- 
pleness, by reason of it being 
by perpendicular red sandstone 
that rises sheer from the burn- 
side below; every here and 
there, therefor, narrow black 
paths start off from the cause- 
way, descending between hedges 
or stone dykes, under holly- and 
flushed rowan-bowers, and by 
shrewd windings find the easiest 
way, like burns in the hills, to 
the river running in the gully. 
But down in the den itself! 
The tempered sea-breezes have 
kissed the sward and left their 
clean and _ perfumed breath 
upon it. The burn goes danc- 
ing and singing under the rock 
and the hill. The village sleeps 
on the rock ; and round it night 
and day the tall, straight 
beeches, like a great company 
of knights, stand guard upon 
the hill, crowning it with their 
green and silver panoply. The 
very nomenclature of the den 
is sweet; many of the names 
of it are Scriptural—here is 
Jordan, here is Kedron. And 
all the world over there are 
wanderers who surprise them- 
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selves thinking of this chosen 
land, and the thought of it 
sweetens their sorrows with a 
sharp pain. You have seen it, 
you know it? Ah! they and 
I have looked on it with the 
eyes of a boy and a lover, and 
it is all the world to us! 

The Back Bowes lies on the 
nether lip of the den, and all 
the mystery down there over- 
flows and works its way among 
the houses. In this manner, 
something of size, of romance 
even, is imported into a village 
which, were it set flat upon a 
plain, would be too small to 
hide a single action, and scarce 
a thought or desire, from the 
friendly observation of every 
inhabitant. Not that, as it is, 
much is hid (though there is 
the case of the Legend); but 
that every little bit of news 
revealed is, as it were, a citadel 
stormed. f[or, if you are on 
the causeway, the intimation 
of something forward in the 
den will come to your ears 
with a rustle defiant and chal- 
lenging, yet what exactly, or 
even in any manner, it is, is 
denied to the .eyes until you 
have run down one of the path- 
ways to the den and fought to 
the innermost keep and guard- 
room of the event. On the 
other hand, the watchful eye 
of one in the den will see signs 
of commotion in the village: 
the quick passage of heads over 
the top of the low wall that 
skirts the gaps among the 
houses, a rapid clearance from 
the gardens of straw hats and 
bonnets that a minute before 
were bobbing over spades and 
hoes and amongst currant- 
bushes, or the disappearance of 
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those who worked in a part of the 
den nearer these heralds of the 
unwonted; and in that case 
he must fly up the pathways if 
he is to share the early spoils 
of causeway news. And all 
through the year, and all day 
long, these challenges and 
sallies are going on between 
the village and the den, which 
are separated by two minutes 
if you are on the descending 
paths, and by thrice as many 
if you are on the ascending: 
either of them a greater space 
of time than you might think, 
for I have known Rab Cuick’s 
bull-dog dispose of three of 
Laird Thallon’s prize bantams 
in less time than it took Rab 
to run down the causeway 
and pull him off by the tail. 
And no doubt it was the same 
when Rab was all ignorant of 
bull-dogs (if ever there was such 
a time) and Charlotte was cry- 
ing for Aunt Janet to take her 
out of Uncle James’s clumsy 
hands. 

Although my Uncle and 
Aunt Seton and old Robin 
Cook are rather misty figures 
in my memory, and greatly 
coloured by the Legend, still 
I knew enough of them in child- 
hood to understand the circle 
at the Nether Bowes, the world 
within the little world, into 
which Rab and Charlotte 
emerged. At the heart of it 
was my aunt, a fair, not un- 
handsome woman, even when 
I knew her, with a white show 
of teeth, and distinguished by 
a grave reserve of presence and 
conduct. I see her now in her 
light blue shawl, and stuff gown, 
and the plum-coloured petti- 
coat with the leaf pattern of 
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her own working: she was 
remarked for a particular skill 
in needlework acquired under 
the Leddy Charlotte in the 
den. Janet Seton came of a 
superior stock, and carried 
the badge of race upon her 
features, and she was a sweet 
woman: so sweet indeed that 
the foolish question never quite 


died on Back Bowes’ lips, 
“However did she marry 
James?” James was hard- 


grained and knotty, and ex- 
traordinarily stupid, among 
other things for which he got 
less credit; his figure was 
lanky, and he looked broken 
at the knees; he had a face 
coloured like a haw, with a 
fine and stupid nose over 
smooth and well-shaped lips 
like many women’s. Janet 
ought to have wed a man who 
farmed a bit of his own land 
at the least, her neighbours 
thought ; and I say that she 
was good enough for any Cle- 
phane or the like in the country- 
side, though far be it from me 
to encourage a misalliance— 
least of all with a Clephane. 
As it was, she married my 
stupid uncle, who rented an 
acre or two from the Cle- 
phanes at the Nether Bowes, 
and kept a few cows and a 
pony and pigs and hens, and 
assuredly should not have kept 
them long but for her manage- 
ment. This I will say for my 
uncle : his recognition of Janet’s 
worth was even greater than 
her superiority. He was very 
cock-sure as well as stupid, 
especially when he had been 
to St Brise market and fell 
upon an argument in the home- 
coming ; but never so with 
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Janet. To her he deferred in 
everything, always (if she were 
present) rounding off his re- 
marks with a “But ask Janet 
—she knows,” until, as we have 
seen, that became a by-word 
in the village. 

My sharpest impression of 
Robin Cook, again, apart from 
that memorable appearance in 
the Legend, was made at my 
earliest meeting with him. It 
was on a Sunday night, when 
I had followed my uncle through 
the paddock to the hedge be- 
tween the two houses, and to 
my uncle’s greeting across it, 
“Well, and were you at the 
kirk to-day, Robin?” 

“That was I,” Robin an- 
swered, “and an excellent pre- 
centor we had, too!” 

He was a fiery and mercurial 
man, with a most honest and 
prodigal heart. In calm mo- 
ments he looked out upon all 
things humorously, even upon 
music, his love of which 
was a passion. As not in- 
frequently is the case with that 
passion, it was regarded by his 
neighbours as a misfortune— 
a ne’er-do-well in the family 
of his virtues. I myself play 
a tune upon the fiddle, in mod- 
est fashion, and have at times 
felt a strange working of the 
inwards on hearing a fine per- 
former. But Robin would sit 
uplifted night after night while 
his bow and a neighbour’s ran 
a hurdle-race over the bars of 
a Highland reel. The har- 
monies of “Old Hundred” la- 
bouring through the rafters of 
the Parish Kirk filled his soul 
with joy: that was his own 
expression. I have frequently 
observed that there is no fer- 





vour like the man’s who can 
put in a good bass; but Robin 
could not do that. He had 
neither voice nor ear. As his 
graceless son said, he was a 
poor singer before the Lord. 
His execution upon the fiddle, 
again, suffered from a coarse- 
ness of ear, and from fingers 
crooked in patching and stitch- 
ing the small-clothes of some 
generations of the Back Bowes 
—there’s a hantle o’ wolfs on 
my father’s strings,” Rab said 
—and it was marred further 
by a mistaken idea that all 
virtue in the instrument lay in 
speed. There lived in Fife one 
Mike Runciman, lamed in a 
foot and an eye,—a true fiddler 
whom young Rab Cuick named 
Twangdillo. It was one of 
Rab’s stories that at his father’s 
entreaty Mike once tramped to 
the Back Bowes, bringing with 
him his precious “Duke” (it 
had a “Duke” back, at any 
rate), upon which he made 
Robin happy for a whole night, 
and that afterwards Robin 
wrote to Mike asking him to 
send him the music of the last 
tune he played:. “he would 
know which one he meant,” 
Robin wrote, “for it went like 
this— Tum, tum, tiddle-diddle, 
tum-tum.” I certainly remem- 
ber Mike, almost weeping, say 
to my uncle, who did not pre- 
tend to understand his grief— 

“Robin Cook a fiddler! 
Man, he’s aye glad if he’s over 
the page before ye!” 

Yet despite Mike Runciman, 
and his own son Rab, and my 
inability to fathom its nature, 
Robin had a passion for music. 
That in him, somewhere, the 
soul of music lay, and that his 
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physical disqualifications, in 
making it breathe, were per- 
haps his good fortune, are two 
things that find countenance in 
the career of his son Rab, who 
had the sweetest voice and the 
finest execution upon the fiddle 
and the most callous heart of 
any man whom I have ever 
known. 

This was the circle in which 
Robin Cook’s son and Aunt 
Janet’s foundling were brought 
up, hand-in-hand almost. They 
tumbled about the causeway 
together, worked for the same 
farmer in the summer vacation, 
and left school and started on 
the business of life on the morn- 
ing of the same day, which was 
at the end of a white harvest 
thirteen years after they were 
born. Rab apprenticed him- 
self to his father in the small 
cloth-shop, and Charlotte took 
up the work in the Back Bowes 
kitchen, where the frailness of 
my uncle and aunt made her 
help very necessary. 

There was another respect, or 
so I think, in which Rab and 
Charlotte continued to be 
brought together. Fate had 
associated them in worldly in- 
troduction and condition, but 
Nature had been beforehand 
in working them in comple- 
mentary moulds. Every man 
and woman in the village had 
his and her roughnesses and 
odd corners and queer grada- 
tions of character; yet to un- 
perceptive eyes, and really in 
the main, they were much of 
a muchness. Whereas Rab 
was singularly apart from 
everybody in the Bowes, and 
Charlotte, of a truth, was not 
of it at all. This exception, in 
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a manner, would have paired 
them, even had not their vari- 
ation from the common been of 
the same nature. Nay, when 
I remember that she was the 
picture of my Charlotte, as we 
know who have seen mother 
and daughter together, I will 
not allow that there was any 
likeness between Rab Cuick and 
her. After all, it needed only 
their being distinguished, which 
is an exhilarating and morally 
bracing thing, to associate them. 
Charlotte had a more delicate 
nature, as certainly she had a 
more delicate configuration, 
than her girl neighbours; even 
as my Charlotte has, else how 
could I describe the mother. 
And Rab Men in every 
condition of life have explained 
Rab in the same phrase. He 
had a streak of genius, they 
said. Genius is not a thing 
I understand, but I could not 
esteem it so lightly as to have 
it explain the viciousness of 
Rab Cuick. He was, it is true, 
a very efficient man, yet withal 
a man of most unnatural ill- 
doing. That is how the sense 
of him as a prodigy is kept 
fresh in my mind. 

Of Rab, up to this point, 
however, few things have come 
down to me, and none that 
concerns Charlotte. It was 
later than this that his voice 
ripened ; and about the rare 
gift coupled with his name 
from an early age, his skill 
upon the fiddle,—his father’s 
fiddle, which old Robin none the 
less eagerly touched now, though 
his son’s dexterity put his prac- 
tice to shame rather,—the vil- 
lage tradition holds nothing 
that is discriminating. I catch 
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a glimpse of the man I knew 
so well in somebody’s recollec- 
tion of Rab’s display in school 
of acquaintance with affairs in 
the bigger world outside — of 
the scraps of information which 
he might have picked up in the 
newspapers and in books, had 
there been any for him to read ; 
and there is the very man him- 
self in the boy who spent half 
his free time with the queer 
man Tullis, and the other half 
by himself, gathering the wood- 
land lore and the knowledge 
of beasts of all kinds and birds 
and fish, in which surely none 
ever surpassed him. The pro- 
digy again: with something of 
wild nature in him that was 
alien to humanity. The Misses 
Justice used to tell, with much 
shaking of their ringlets, how 
they would have kept a class 
in their dining-room on Sunday 
nights, but had to give it up 
because Rab incited the others 
to steal the beans on their way 
home through the garden. The 
ladies told this to account for 
his lapses later ; but I daresay 
the story is just as common as 
boys and beans. More to the 
point is the other of Rab and 
Mr Borrowman of the Parish 
Kirk, which gave rise to the 
saying in the Bowes, “It’s 
a Borrowman privilege,” when 
any one claimed more for him- 
self than he granted to his 
neighbours. At the Bible-class 
which Rab attended with the 
others, Mr Borrowman, a pom- 
pous empty body, was always 
harping on the uncertainty of 
life, and “God willing ” before 
his intimations for future meet- 
ings. Once, being tortured 


with a toothache, he dismissed 
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them, saying that he would 
defer his remarks until the next 
Sabbath ; whereupon Rab— 

“D’ye hear him, lads. He’s 
well off to ha’e a next Sabbath : 
he’ll ne’er allow us one!” 

There is here perhaps a pre- 
monition of the strange horror 
of death which Rab always 
discovered. But that which I 
should most like to know about 
his early days is whether he 
made his fellows uneasy in their 
hearts and consciences, as un- 
doubtedly he made men, when 
he grew up. That was why 
my Uncle James never liked 
the lad. In my legacy of 
family history are many stories 
of how Rab baited James: 
bringing him from his bed by 
simulating his calf bleating at 
the other end of the paddock, 
for example, or sending him 
home to Janet with a pro- 
digious story of a lamb dropped 
at the first touch of winter, for 
he had heard its pitiful cry 
over on the quarry hill as plain 
as man could hear it, and fool- 
ing the stupid man in a hun- 
dred ways, but generally by the 
exercise of these wonderful lips 
and tongue and throat of his; 
yet James would rather have 
been enticed over three parishes 
on such a fool’s errand than 
have an hour of Rab’s conver- 
sation as they all sat round the 
fire. The moment Rab came in 
James began to fidget on his 
chair, never taking his eye off 
the laddie, watching for his 
damned innuendoes, and then he 
would rise and go out, leaving 
Rab chatting with Aunt Janet 
and Charlotte with a laugh in 
his words. 

At length Rab’s apprentice- 
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ship with his father ran out, 
and Eben Smith, the tailor in 
St Brise, who supplied Robin 
with most of his cloth-stuff, 
-offered him a place in his work- 
shop. On the eve of his depar- 
ture Rab stepped across to the 
Nether Bowes to say good-bye 
to them all—a natural thing to 
do and a neighbourly, even 
keeping Charlotte out of the 
count. Of course, he was to be 
back in the village every Sun- 
day, and doubtless already they 
had laid their plans for meet- 
ing in the Silver Wood; still, 
St Brise was the bigger world, 
and people are wise to say 
“good-bye” when they step 
into any bigger world, though 
it should be no farther off than 
the other side of the street. 

Uncle James was very full of 
that view at the parting, and 
said to him by way of advice— 

“Don’t set too much store 
upon your fiddle, Rab.” 

“I’m thinking we all play a 
bit upon fiddles,” Rab answered 
him. 

“Hoots! Your father skirls 
now and then,” says James, not 
catching his meaning. 

“<¢Skirls’ is the word,” an- 
swers Rab, “and ye maun have 
a nice ear yourself, Mr Seton, 
to name so well the puir dis- 
play he makes o’t. But I was 
meaning other instruments for- 
bye catgut,” continues the im- 
pudent laddie. 

“ And what are they?” says 
James, almost briskly, while my 
Aunt Janet was ready to break 
in upon their bicker. 

“Oh! religious differences 
and mash for kye,” answers 
Rab, touching upon two instru- 
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ments that my uncle was very 
fond of playing a stave on, es- 
pecially when returning from 
St Brise market. 

I believe that my uncle’s 
mind was wholly set against 
the lad from that moment; and 
Janet had her misgivings. She 
could not but guess that there 
lay something between Char- 
lotte and Rab; but being nearer 
their calibre than any other in 
the village, by nature partly, 
and partly by affectionate study 
of the girl (who was hers and 
yet not hers), she divined that 
whatever was between them 
was grounded on the fact of 
their being uncos in the village, 
and that to emphasise Rab’s 
strange qualities would be to 
attract Charlotte’s. For even 
so early as this she had noticed 
a proud mouth in the girl she 
had to drive. 

So now she interposed, hav- 
ing already signalised the fare- 
well visit by casting off a 
certain distant manner with 
which, at most times, she met 
Rab—the only sign she gave 
of noticing his conduct to my 
uncle. 

“We would be glad to have 
you stay, Rab,” she said; “ but 
we mustn’t forget that your 
father has first claim on you 
this night.” 

Rab, with a clever eye, drew 
a deal of assurance from her 
unbending, and still more from 
her next words— 

“When you are at the door, 
Charlotte, just bring in the 
washing things that are on the 
hedge.” 

“Guid night, Mr Seton,” says 
Rab; and my uncle gave him 
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his cold hand. But Aunt 
Janet’s shake had a kind of 
entreaty in it, as she sent him 
after Charlotte. 

I know the girl to have been 
like her daughter, according to 
all folks’ words. My Charlotte 
was like a lily among poppies: 
if her mother was like that, 
there was no man brisker than 
Rab Cuick to see it. He had 
the gift of keen senses: little 
good it did him. Yet I think 
that, though he had had ten 
sharp eyes for his two, had 
he been in love with this girl 
whom he was leaving, he ought 
to have forgotten all else save 
that. Whereas he noted how 


she had gone white and was 
shaking in the first blast of 
passion as she waited for him 
outside, and that her face shone 
to his, transparent, in the soft 
light of the autumn night. 
Ay! he noted these things, and 


he remembered them, for it 
was from his unmanly lips 
that I learned them; and how, 
when he would have left her 
with the promise of meeting 
each Sunday in the Siler 
Wood, she had flung herself into 
his arms, and with a “Stay 
a minute, Rab,” discovered her 
heart, discovered it to him by 
her girl’s weakness; and he 
kept it for years, and then 
brought it out in a gibe when 
his own daughter seemed to 
have a secret to match it. 
Young Richard Clephane had 
a way of accounting for Rab’s 
heartlessness, and even of 
justifying it. “The artist’s 
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temperament must be given 
the whole world to experiment 
with — especially women,” he 
would say. You have pricked 
that bubble for yourself, Mr 
Richard Clephane, likewise of 
the artist’s temperament. To 
the same end was the saying 
of the woman who bore the 
smart of all the ill it was 
designed to cover. “Rab was 
aye fond of his fiddle,” I have 
heard his wife say often: and 
from her lips, in love, must 
have come this other patch in 
the history of that night handed 
down to me. After Rab had 
left her at Uncle James’s hedge- 
side, she could not return to the 
house at once, but must travel 
to the garden end again, and 
even far into the paddock to- 
wards Robin’s cottage. Rab 
would be there by this time. 
O! happy Robin to have Rab! 
And listen! she heard the bow 
strike the strings. The music 
got to her heart, and because it 
did, she knew that it was Rab 
who played, not Robin. It was 
a sprightly air: how could he 
play so when he had just given 
her good-bye for days? But 
he had not gone straight to it 
to express his feelings, she said 
to herself: they had been callous 
feelings if that air expressed 
them. No, she remembered, 
this was the air he was practis- 
ing, and she condemned her 
own disappointment with her 
“Rab was aye fond of his 
fiddle.” 

To me, that shows his callous- 
ness more than ever. 
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CHAPTER III.—THE CAST SHOE. 


In making so much of his 
callant peccadilloes, perhaps I 
am too hard upon the man. I 
know him, I cannot forgive him; 
yet I might be merciful until 1 
come to his maturer ill-doing, 
and for it even there may be 
found some measure of excuse. 

This Eben Smith’s shop was 
not a likely place for a lad to 
improve in, least of all a lad of 
Rab’s calibre. It went like an 
inn; and not so much like an 
inn as like some small house of 
call at the cross-roads. The 
manner of life which it  be- 
tokened had disappeared before 
I came to know St Brise; but, 
as I have heard from men of 
that generation, Eben’s shop 
sheltered all the frolicsome 
spirits of the town. I conceive 


it to have been a change-house 
of much waggery and ready 
wit: it is no great title to 
honour for it or for Rab Cuick 
that all his days he was a credit 


to its curriculum. There is, 
too, in the profession of a tailor, 
for which Rab was in training, 
an incitement to nimbleness of 
wits; the very attitude of the 
tailor is apish, and suggestive 
of the tricky. Eben Smith was 
a man of small proportions of 
body, with a big head and neck, 
and a grey and even manly 
beard. As he sat in front of 
his bench he had a busy way 
with him that pervaded the 
whole room. He was a good 
workman, I am persuaded, who 
amused himself with his visitors, 
keeping a shrewd eye on the 
main chance the while, and 
upon their follies. If one of 


them, as happened more or less 
to all, fell away from respect- 
ability (I cannot say from 
virtue), he had no mercy. Such 
an one might have been in the 
habit of coming about Eben’s 
shop for half a lifetime, and 
counting on Eben’s friendship ; 
but once he was in a hole, it 
was good-bye to him. Eben 
had not a finger to his aid, nor, 
it appeared, the thought of lift- 
ing one. Here was a school in 
which the two chief lessons 
taught were ready-wit and 
callousness; and Rab, it must 
be said, learned his lessons. 
Most of this I have gathered 
from those who had matricul- 
ated at that school; for the 
greater part, from those who 
had graduated in it. All sorts 
and conditions attended on it, for 
their amusement. There was 
one set—I will not say the most 
lovable—who matriculated, and 
took such classes as they chose. 
They took their bite, and flung 
the rest away. But there were 
others, studious frequenters, 
upon whom the spirit of the 
place took hold. Many of them 
were honest and gentle, with- 
out self-seeking, and without 
grit,—so hardly must all virtue 
be snatched. The homeliness, 
and the apparent generousness 
of the place, were virtuous in 
their eyes uncorrected by any 
ambitions: so ignorant were 
they of life, so ignorant of 
themselves. And thus, for want 
of buckling to of character, even 
imperfect, they became wastrels ; 
yet it was these poor devils who 
entertained me by the hour with 
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tales of Rab’s wit and waggery, 
and of his beautiful voice that 
was just then forming after the 
cracking, and of Eben’s ill-con- 
cealed enjoyment of them, and 
his sharp fling of the garment 
he was sewing at each audacious 
sally. They clung, like any 
woman, to the cause of their 
ruin, it was easy to see, and 
would sell the story of their 
soul’s damnation in dribblets for 
a small carouse. 

That was Rab’s day-school: 
and, ill as it was, the night- 
school which he began to attend 
was worse. For one thing, it 
was of a meaner social condi- 
tion (for Eben’s could boast of 
the genteelest company); and 
for another, it was unaccom- 
panied by the semblance of 
work. On his first coming to 
St Brise, Rab lodged very 
straitly with an honest woman 
in the East Port, in the tene- 
ment in which he took up house 
later (as you shall hear), and in 
the very flat, if I mistake not. 
Had not the woman been honest 
he must have gone bankrupt, 
or not fed, so meagre were the 
winnings to which he had to 
lay his way. Amusements and 
amusing company, or such at 
any rate as had to be paid for, 
were beyond him then. For 
companion after the day’s work 
was done he had his fiddle, and 
he made wonderful strides to 
its heart. If a string or two 
were gone beyond mending, 
there was nothing for it but 
to lay the instrument aside, or 
to play Paganini on such as re- 
mained, until he could afford 
to buy new ones; and as often 
as not he compassed that by 
saving a meal, appeasing his 
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hunger with a guddled trout, 
or, that failing, rambling in the 
woods, where haws and berries 
will stay a stomach if nothing 
better offers, and sometimes 
even being content with feed- 
ing his eyes on all the doings 
at the harbour and on the 
shore. 

As he said, often in these 
days he played himself the tune 
that the old cow died of. 

This sparing life, however, 
did not last long: not longer 
than it took for his skill on 
the fiddle and his song and 
his waggish turn to get abroad, 
with a corresponding slackening 
of his morals. All three were 
introductions to those who had 
less wit, and more money, and 
a greater practice in ill ways 
of acquiring it; and _ they 


earned him many a night of 
jollity that cost him nothing. 


Herein, even if in nothing else, 
there was a decline: to set 
yourself to amuse and to be 
paid for it is not a manly 
exercise; and to me it seems 
still less manly if, as was the 
case with Rab, you take it 
with your head high in the 
air. 
There was a steeper decline 
than this, of course, discovered 
by later events to be set down 
in their proper place, which 
is only a few pages off; but 
at this time, save these on the 
down-path with him, no one 
ever guessed it, not even my 
father, although he came to 
persuade himself that he had 
known it all the time. 

I do not lay great stress 
upon Rab’s poaching. God 
made him with a little quick, 
beady eye like a bird’s, and a 
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throat and teeth and lips that 
could imitate any sound in the 
woods, and a mind like a 
pointer-dog. All the days I 
knew him, he never said to me 
bird or flower; but, then, he 
always thought little of me, 
and indeed I knew nothing 
about the fields. He kept all 
his fine craft for them who had 
a touch of the craft themselves, 
even as, save when he could 
wound your feelings, he kept 
all his wit for witty ears. But 
(so I have heard) “Birdy” 
More, who was reckoned the 
finest stuffer north of the 
Forth, and had work sent to 
him from England sometimes, 
would get hints from Rab for 
his nicest jobs—hints, it seems, 
about the pose of the birds, 
which “Birdy” had not the 
imagination to come at himself, 


but only the knowledge to ap- 


prove. The Postmaster in the 
Bowes, who was a poet, and 
had some verses in Blelach’s 
Journal almost every week, said 
to me once, and I will never 
forget the fulness of his voice 
as he said it— 

‘“‘ He’s a fine mind, Rab Cuick, 
though he’s a bad body.” 

Certainly, Rab was a fine 
talker; yet there was another, 
and wiser, man in the village 
who said of him that it did one 
ill to hear him. 

There was no wrong in Rab’s 
woodcraft. What was it, if 
not that, that led him to the 
discovery of coal on Clephane, 
years later? I lay no stress 
upon his poaching, which was 
done for the love of it and not 
for the gain. But, even so, 
poaching is a road with a hang 
to ill company, and it brought 
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Rab into the clutches of Black 
Veitch, who was the great 
smuggler of that day on our 
coast. Into Black Veitch’s 
clutches, do I say? It brought 
two rascals together, to the 
loss of honest men: there never 
was a man who could boast of 
having Rab in his clutches. 
My father, in the Excise, used 
to say that from about this 
time smuggling on the St 
Brise shore became a fine art. 
Well I know who the artist 
was ! 

As yet, however, all this was 
known to none, not even to 
my father, and least of all to 
the Cooks and Setons in the 
Back Bowes. Rab was not 
obviously vicious. Until the 
very end of his life, drink had 
no hold upon him: he was 
too proud and careful of his 
wits. With women he had 
a way, but not the libertine’s. 
He treated them as he treated 
men, and debauched their minds 
as he debauched men’s: it did 
them, also, ill to hear him. He 
must have amassed, somehow, 
a considerable amount of money 
at this time: it was now, I 
suppose, that he laid in those 
reserves upon which he was 
to draw for long; but he never 
flung his siller about so freely 
as to arouse questions. A dis- 
creet mind might have sus- 
pected so strange and rapid a 
popularity ; but it was wafted 
to the Bowes in a pleasant 
repute of “well-doing and 
well-liked” which made his 
friends happy. It satisfied 
even James Seton, who never 
unduly lamented corroboration 
of ill-doing that himself had 
prophesied. James judged Rab 
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mainly by his regular appear- 
ances in the village on Sunday 
mornings, which entailed early 
rising and a walk of seven 
miles, and at the end of them 
three hours on a_ hard-_ pew, 
before breaking fast. My 
uncle and aunt were too frail 
now to walk into St Brise on 
Sundays, so they sent Charlotte 
there, and were content them- 
selves with the big Bible in the 
kitchen ; saving on Sacrament 
Sundays, when the pony was 
yoked, and they all drove into 
the town together. Thus 
James was in a fine position to 
mark Rab’s regular arrival on 
Sunday. At the moment of 
them, Charlotte ought to have 
been close upon St Brise, for 
she made an early start. She 
should have passed Rab on the 
road somewhere above the town 
on the hill of Cluny. But she 
did not. Rab always was in 
the Silver Wood a full hour 
before his appearance in the 
Back Bowes, and so always 
had time for more than a 
passing word with Charlotte 
before she struck the highroad, 
which she contrived to do in 
front of the other worshippers 
who tramped from the Bowes 
to St Brise. But James Seton 
knew nothing of this Silver 
Wood dalliance, howsoever 
Janet may have guessed at it. 

Things went on in this way 
for three or four years. As my 
uncle and aunt grew older, 
Charlotte became more and 
more of a comfort to them. 
The girls in the Back Bowes 
had ripe and moist affections ; 
but an overflowing heart does 
not mean a delicate sense, 
whereas breeding does, and 
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Charlotte joined a delicate 
handling to a _ ripe heart. 
Nevertheless, as I have hinted, 
in one respect Charlotte gave 
them some uneasiness, which 
in all likelihood a daughter of 
their own would not have 
caused. She was not irre- 
ligious. Poor woman: she 
died with all her affections 
crying out in love for the man 
who scourged them through a 
lifetime; and, I take it, that 
is the last claim that will be 
set aside in Heaven. In her 
young days, however, and per- 
haps always (else she could not 
have been so forgiving with so 
little reservation), her nature 
had a kind of contempt for 
narrow, accidental moralities 
and for the Puritanic attitude. 
There is no saying how far she 
might have gone in scorn had 
not it been for Janet, who, 
withal her rigid creed, had a 
saving womanliness. Perhaps 
the little weakness, on market- 
days and holidays, of the right- 
eous James acted as a restraint. 
But although the virtues and 
follies of this good couple kept 
a bearing-rein on her nature’s 
lightness (as they would have 
called it), now and then she 
ran off—and once, to the hurt 
of all their lives. 

It was a beautiful, bright 
Sabbath morning; and when 
as usual Charlotte met Rab in 
the Silver Wood, they found it 
hard to leave the greenery and 
the kind shimmer and beauty 
of it. I do not know if they 
tried diligently to overcome the 
hardness: at any rate, it was 
very human not to succeed. I 
am not going to tell you what 
they said to each other, that 
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day in the den, with the sun 
shining down from a clear sky 
upon them, and shining through 
a little cloud of their own con- 
sciences’ creating. I am not 
going to tell you, because I 
cannot; and that not only be- 
cause I do not know, but be- 
cause, also, a man shapes every 
love-story into his own, and 
the time for telling of my own 
Charlotte has not come yet. 
They lingered in the wood, 
there, with never a soul to re- 
mind them that it was not the 
whole world and they the only 
persons in it, when the tink- 
ling of the church bell, rising 
in the air, as if a cloud of earth- 
heat were to sing as it rose, 
quite near them, rung them 
into their senses. Even then, 
because of a new relationship, 
which just a look or a word 
will breed (and in their case, bred 
by many words and looks), they 
could not disentangle altogether, 
but must see each other a bit 
on the way, back and forwards ; 
which is much like tampering 
with conscience in its manner, 
and a poor method of progress 
in its results in any way. 

So the Back Bowes bell had 
rung itself out, with a gasping, 
dying finish common to hand- 
rung bells, when Rab _ ap- 
proached the village. James 
Seton had been seated on the 
low dyke at the end of the 
garden, and as the last strokes 
came was walking up the gar- 
den towards the house, when 
he turned sharp at the unex- 
pected sound of a_ whistle. 
Presently the whistle changed 
into a voice, which came lilt- 
ing up the den very sweetly— 
like a woman’s, thought James, 
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surprised by it into a sudden 
pleasure which he might have 
entertained on any day save 
the Sabbath. By this time 
the bell had ceased, and the 
swish and rustle caused by late- 
comers and those with an ur- 
gent anecdote or argument in 
the kirkyard had died down. 
The village was a dead quiet, 
the very sunshine laid all 
sounds; so that Rab’s voice— 
for there was none save Rab 
with a voice whose mere hum- 
ming could take the air as this 
voice took it—broke upon the 
village as loudly as the first 
psalm in the kirk, and much 
more siccarly, I am sure. And 
while it lasted (for it was a 
snatch only, at the most, which 
could not be held in by him, be- 
cause of all that Charlotte had 
said and looked in the den that 
morning) it made quite a stir, 
as many white mutches in the 
doorways testified; and even 
Janet came out and joined 
James in the garden at the 
sound. And there was Rab, 
emerging from the pathway as 
usual, the stave silent upon his 
lips now, and his step to the 
kirk-door specially clean and 
smart because of his being late 
by some quarter of an hour. 
How carefully has my legacy 
preserved the kernel of this 
history! See how it is linked 
bit by bit by the pity of it! 
I can hear again Rab’s voice 
lilting up from the den in a 
simple stave, to you and to me 
a sensation of joy, but in the 
hearts of that faithful couple 
echoing a nameless terror. I 
see them going about, listening 
to it in their hearts, and pre- 
tending to each other to have 
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heard nothing, and Rab, the 
cause of it all, supping his kail 
with his family with a gay 
spoon, and setting forth to St 
Brise again with a light foot; 
and Charlotte, the while, with 
all her life just at the shaping. 

When Rab left her this morn- 
ing, she set out for St Brise at 
a run, with conscience laying 
on the stick. Long ere she 
came to the hill of Cluny, within 
sight of the town, her feet were 
blistered, so that she ran almost 
on her toes; yet she never 
thought of putting on her shoes 
till then, so binding is custom. 
When at length she sat down 
on the customary green knowe 
and tied them, and pushed back 
the tousled wisps of hair out 
of her eyes, wondering if she 
would be presentable when she 
reached the kirk, and how far 
on the service would be ere she 
did reach it, her eyes fell on the 
Firth beyond the town, and on 
an outward-bound ship upon it. 
She had seen the sea, thus, fifty 
times a-year, and the ships upon 
it, and thought no more about 
them: to-day, somehow, at the 
sight she forgot her blistered 
feet, and the kirk, and she for- 
got herself, and skipped down 
the hill with love at her heart 
and a godless, happy ballad on 
her lips. 

St Brise, as Charlotte passed 
through it and wound down 
one of its narrow closes to the 
sea, shimmered in the sun. The 
tide was far out, and the beach 
hummed under the blue sky. 
Charlotte took off her shoes 
and stockings again, packing 
each stocking into its shoe and 
slinging them over her shoulders, 
and bathed the blistered feet in 
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the little waves, and in this de- 
licious exercise moved slowly to 
the harbour. That was a new 
sensation to her: the ships, the 
sea, the salt sting of romance, 
the surprise at seeing all the 
things of which Rab had 
told her. From the harbour 
she wandered farther east, to 
the old and grey ruin, and 
scrambled over the rocks at its 
base, in awe and wonder, to the 
cove beyond. Her heart, it 
seems, was like a bird, and 
light and soaring: the sunlight 
lay on it, and on the sea, and 
on the great rocks, topped with 
bent and tree. 

And so, at every step almost, 
she burst out into a little snatch 
of song; and as she sang it was 
always Rab’s snatches, because 
as yet she was no great singer 
herself, and Rab was the only 
one almost in the Back Bowes 
who did sing ; and because she 
was in love with Rab. And so 
she came to the yellow rocks,— 
rocks the like of which I have 
never seen elsewhere, save in 
some old paintings of foreign 
parts, and never see in them or 
here on the St Brise shore with- 
out a lift in my blood. Perhaps 
that is why Charlotte, as she 
approached them, began to sing 
Rab’s favourite air. Even I, 
who am like a crow in my 
voice, have seemed to sing like 
a lintie at sight of them. 

She had sung her stave, just 
a snatch of melody as Rab 
would have sung it, and was . 
silent in a moment, when out of 
the wooded rock came Rab’s 
signal of the sea-gull. All sur- 
prised, out of her joy, she gave 
back the ki-ak, as she might 
have given it back in the Silver 
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Wood; and looking up uncon- 
sciously for Rab, as she did 
always when the ki-ak was 
sounded between them, there 
rose from the undergrowth a 
black-a-vised man. For a 
moment they stood gazing at 
each other, she on her bare feet 
on the sand, and he half hidden 
in the bents upon the rocks 
above her; and then she turned 
and ran. From point to point 
of the bay is not more than 
two hundred yards, and the sand 
was clean and fiat under foot. 
In her flight the ribbons of her 
shoes, which slung them over 
her shoulders, came loose, and 
the shoes flew asunder: one 


she caught in the swing of her 
arm as she ran; the other was 
flung a yard or two off upon 
the sand. She reined herself 
up to turn for it, when behind 


her, again, the sea-gull’s note 
sounded, twice this time, and 
from the wood alongside of 
her pushed out another man, 
younger and better favoured 
than the first, as she noted in 
the glance of her eye; and 
without waiting to pick up her 
shoe, she raced this man for the 
point. And because she had 
the start of him, being in 
a straight line with the tail of 
the rocks, and was supple, and 
he had a yard or two of growth 
to push through ere he could 
clear his feet, she reached the 
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turn first, and when, half-way 
along the next bay, she looked 
back, there was no one to be 
seen, and she stood to ease the 
stitch in her side. 

As she stood there panting, 
the sound of the kirk bells for 
the afternoon service, which she 
had designed to attend, huammed 
along the shore. Then she re- 
membered the shoe she had left 
on the shore round the bend. 
It seems that what she thought 
was—the Back Bowes training 
was strong in her—that the 
man, whosoever he was, would 
pick it up, and there would be 
a clue to the Sabbath-breaker. 

There was nothing for it but 
to set off for the Back Bowes 
from where she was, without so 
much as entering a kirk-door. 
She slipped through St Brise, 
bare-footed, and with a hot face, 
for all that the streets were 
empty, and she did not meet a 
soul; being ashamed of her 
nakedness, now that she had an 
extra bad conscience for her ill- 
doing, and, moreover, was like 
to be found out. And so, hav- 
ing tarried in the Silver Wood 
again until the kirk-folk from 
St Brise appeared in their 
home-coming on the hill beyond 
it, which, happily for her, was 
as the gloaming fell, she arrived 
at the Back Bowes very miser- 
able, and with only one shoe up- 
on her back. 


(To be continued. ) 
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** PUSH” LARRIKINISM IN AUSTRALIA. 


SCARCELY a decade has elaps- 
ed since the police authorities 
of New South Wales found it 
necessary to arm the city con- 
stabulary with revolvers, and 
to intrust its officers, moreover, 
with a wide discretion in the 
use of their weapons. For 
more than a quarter century 
before that time larrikinism 
had flourished almost  un- 
checked, and all the larger 
Australian cities had suffered 
under a curious species of 
tyranny exercised by bands of 
reprobates who, under the lead- 
ership of “kings,” were leagued 
together in secret communities 
called “pushes,” for the pur- 
pose of warring more or less 
openly upon the _ reputable 


classes of society. 

So daring at one time had 
these pushes grown, and so 
contemptuous of the power of 
the police, that they frequently 
committed, and often with im- 
punity, criminal outrages in 


open daylight, and it was 
notorious that the districts 
which they inhabited were 
after nightfall dangerous alike 
to police and private citizen. 
Taking Sydney as an example, 
certain portions of that city— 
notably Miller’s Point, Woo- 
loomooloo, Pyrmont, and parts 
of both Balmain and Leich- 
hardt—have been for so many 
years regarded as lawless and 
disreputable suburbs, that even 
.to this moment few respectable 
persons would dare to venture 
there after sundown. The 
police were formerly just as 


fearful, and powerless, because 
armed only with truncheons, 
weapons which the larrikins 
regarded with insolent amuse- 
ment; they were accustomed 
to patrol such districts in com- 
pany, and even so were often 
roughly handled, and some- 
times brutally murdered. 

When a larrikin was arrested 
and brought to trial he boldly 
proclaimed his connection with 
the push to which he belonged, 
and unless charged with a 
felony, the presiding magistrate 
frequently exhibited an inclina- 
tion to take a lenient view 
of his offence, and the police, 
in sympathy, pressed only 
languidly for a conviction, fear- 
ing, no doubt, the vengeance of 
the push. 

In the case of a felony a 
similar terrorism was _ exer- 
cised, and at the assizes juries 
were frequently induced to re- 
turn verdicts favourable to the 
accused. Numbers of crim- 
inals also escaped punishment 
for lack of evidence against 
them; for very few private in- 
dividuals dared to bear witness 
against a member of a push, 
and thus incur the certain 
hatred of a class whose methods 
were secret, whose hearts were 
strangers to remorse, and whose 
vengeance was known to be im- 
placable. 

Public opinion was aroused 
in condemnation of these ruf- 
fians by degrees so amazingly 
gradual that more than a 
quarter century passed before 
any adequate measure of re- 
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form was instituted to suppress 
the evil. The culminating-point 
was, however, reached, and the 
last straw laid upon the back 
of the stupidly tolerant camel, 
in consequence of a heroic but 
futile attempt on the part of 
the police to arrest a push 
battle while in progress one 
Sunday afternoon in a place 
called Allen’s Wood, situated 
on the outskirts of Leichhardt, 
about five miles from the city 
of Sydney. 

It might be remarked in pre- 
face that a bitter rivalry often 
exists between two different 
pushes, which finds expression 
in a yearly or bi-yearly combat 
between them, the members of 
either society being armed with 
sticks and stones. On such 


occasions they fight a pitched 
battle until one side is com- 
pletely routed, and not infre- 


quently individuals are killed 
or seriously injured. 

The police having gained in- 
telligence of a particularly sav- 
age encounter, were ordered at 
all hazards to prevent it. Ar- 
riving on the scene too late for 
that, they rushed fearlessly 
upon the combatants and suc- 
ceeded in capturing eleven of 
the larrikins in the surprise of 
their first rush. The pushes, 
however, sank for the moment 
their private quarrel, and amal- 
gamated to engage the com- 
mon enemy. After an hour’s 
struggle three of the police fell 
desperately wounded, and the 
remainder, finding themselves 
outmatched, fled for their lives, 
taking with them, however, two 
prisoners. There ensued the 
extraordinary spectacle of two 
score blue-coats running like 
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hares before a mob of yelling 
lads, not one of whom could 
have been more than twenty- 
two years of age. After a hard 
chase they reached and entered 
a steam-tram, the driver of 
which immediately sent his en- 
gine full speed citywards. The 
pushes, eager to rescue their 
comrades, followed for half a 
mile, battering the cars with 
showers of stones, but were 
then distanced. No further 
arrests were made, and the 
prisoners were sentenced to 
a ridiculously trivial punish- 
ment. 

This affair, nevertheless, ex- 
cited such a storm of public 
indignation that the authori- 
ties were at last constrained to 
adopt stringent measures. Very 
shortly afterwards the police 
were armed, and legislation was 
introduced to extend and render 
more severe a statutory crimi- 
nal code, already the most com- 
plete and drastic in the civilised 
world—a code which constitutes 
nine separate offences capital 
crimes, and punishes lesser fel- 
onies with flogging, solitary 
confinement, and penal servi- 
tude. Only with the greatest 
difficulty, however, was the 
Ministry then in power able to 
carry the bill. The pushes 
bestirred themselves, and it was 
soon made manifest that they 
possessed astonishing political 
influence, for the bill was bit- 
terly contested during its pass- 
age through both Houses of 
Parliament. But it became 
law, and for a time thereafter 
society appeared to absolutely 
triumph. The constabulary 
were allowed to traverse the 
most turbulent neighbourhoods 
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without molestation, and push 
outrages grew not only less fre- 
quent but diminished daily in 
significance. 

The pushes, notwithstanding, 
were unfortunately repressed 
rather than suppressed. They 
changed their tactics without 
abandoning their dispositions. 
For their ancient insolence and 
methods of open violence they 
substituted habits of cowardice 
and cunning. Persecution — 
and they were persecuted, for 
the police, once armed, seized 
upon the opportunity of re- 
prisals with ferocious energy— 
served to develop both their re- 
sources and intelligence, and to 
inspire their ranks with a spirit 
of martyrdom, cohesion, and 
pertinacity. 

Within a very few years they 
displayed symptoms of reviving 
animation; but so adroitly are 
all their depredations con- 
ducted under the new régime 
that the police are rarely able 
to determine the exact author- 
ship of their crimes. No longer 
are the bodies of their victims 
to be discovered lying mangled 
and lifeless in some lonely nook 
or deserted thoroughfare, but 
men suddenly disappear from 
the face of the earth, leaving 
no sign or clue to explain the 
cause of their evanishment. 

The pushes, moreover, having 
realised the importance of their 
numerical power politically 
applied, lost little time in turn- 
ing the discovery to their own 
advantage, and so great has 
now become their address that 
any candidate for parliament- 
ary honours who is announced 
for election in a push district is 
made immediately aware, how- 


ever vaguely, that he has been 
approved or discarded as that 
push’s protégé. 

In the one case his meetings 
are orderly and well attended. 
Hints are conveyed to him as 
to the alteration or modifica- 
tion of certain planks of his 
platform—hints which, if desir- 
ous of return, he unreservedly 
adopts. He is then at liberty 
to shake hands with himself, 
and, if a poor man, should mort- 
gage his possessions in order to 
raise funds sufficient to indem- 
nify certain publicans, whose 
names are whispered in his ear 
by some passing breeze, for 
their generosity in supplying 
their regular customers for a 
stated period with free drinks, 
being well assured he will pres- 
ently be in a position to re- 
deem his pledged belongings 
from his salary of £300 per 
annum as member of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of his country. 
On the other hand, the rejected 
candidate has a very trying 
time indeed. His meetings are 
disorderly and uproarious, he 
is never allowed a fair hear- 
ing except under strong police 
protection, and at such occa- 
sions respectable persons, fear- 
ing rioting, are conspicuous 
solely from their absence. 
Such a candidate, however ex- 
tensive his general popularity, 
however noteworthy his _per- 
sonal qualifications, is seldom, 
almost never, returned. 

There exists between the 
various pushes and the police a 
feeling of mutual and remorse- 
less animosity. The police are 
keenly alive to the fact that 
the pushes regard them as their 
natural enemies, creatures to be 
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mocked, derided, and assaulted 
whenever a favourable oppor- 
tunity arises. In return they 
revenge themselves when they 
can, and their methods are often 
unjustifiably severe. They in- 
vade the push districts at 
regular intervals armed and in 
force, and arrest larrikins on 
the most trivial pretexts, using 
the absurd colonial law of vaga- 
bondage as excuse when all 
others fail. They treat their 
prisoners when captured with 
gross and unnecessary cruelty, 
with the idea of provoking 
resistance, in which case they 
are sure of securing exemplary 
convictions. 

Many daring attempts have 
been made by different con- 
stables to worm their way into 
the confidence of the pushes, 
and to become accredited mem- 
bers thereof in the hope of 
acquiring their secrets, and 
thus obtaining a lever which 
might be used in disbanding 
or finally suppressing them. 
Skilled detectives have been 
specially imported, commis- 
sioned and recommissioned for 
this purpose; but the pre- 
science of the pushes is so 
remarkable that no such efforts 
have resulted in success, the 
police have never penetrated 
the circle of observed secrecy, 
and are to-day as ignorant of 
the interior organisation of 
these societies as they are 
puzzled to explain the reason 
that the pushes continue to 
flourish and increase in power 
in spite of systematic opposition 
and positive oppression. 


I was brought into personal 
contact with push larrikinism 
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for the first time a few years 
ago, and under the following 
circumstances. Strolling late 
one evening down Elizabeth 
Street, Sydney, I observed a 
constable accost, arrest, hand- 
cuff, and then violently assault 
a@ young man who appeared to 
me to be quite inoffensively pro- 
ceeding along the pavement in 
the direction of Belmore Park. 
The man offered no resistance, 
but in spite of that the police- 
man threw him to the ground 
and struck him over the head 
with his mace. Disgusted at 
such causeless brutality, I ven- 
tured to offer a remonstrance, 
but was intemperately informed 
that if I did not mind my own 
business I should be similarly 
treated. A life-long resident 
in Sydney, I was sufficiently 
acquainted with police methods 
to be aware that further inter- 
vention would only lead to my 
own discomfiture. I therefore 
continued my journey without 
remark, but on the following 
morning visited the Central 
Police Court, anxious to dis- 
cover with what crime the man 
I had seen arrested had been 
charged. 

To my surprise I found he 
was accused of vagrancy, of 
having no lawful visible means 
of support, of being a suspicious 
character, of loitering, and fin- 
ally of assaulting an officer in 
the execution of his duty. The 
prosecuting constable pressed 
these charges with the venom 
of an experienced perjurer, and 
assured the bench that he had 
only succeeded in arresting the 
accused after a desperate en- 
counter, in which his uniform 
had been torn. In due course 
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I demanded to be sworn, and 
my version of the affair brought 
about the immediate discharge 
of the prisoner and, I believe, 
the subsequent dismissal of 
that constable from the public 
service of the colony. 

Not long afterwards I dis- 
covered that the man I had 
befriended was “king” of the 
largest and most important 
push society in Australia, an 
institution which is, in fact, the 
oldest of its kind, and the parent 
and model of all other pushes. 
The king lost no time in ap- 
proaching and assuring meof his 
gratitude, a sentiment he strove 
subsequently to substantiate 
by appointing me solicitor to 
his push—a position I was in- 
duced to assume as much from 
motives of curiosity as from 
any hope of profit; for at that 
period, in common with the 
majority of Australians, I be- 
lieved larrikins to be as poor 
and improvident a class as they 
are unquestionably illiterate, 
brutal, and ignorant. During 
the succeeding three years I not 
only realised this idea to have 
been a complete error, but I 
gained as extended and intimate 
an acquaintance with push laws, 
habits, objects, organisation, 
crimes, methods, and ambi- 
tions as though I had served 
for that period as at least an 
initiate of the society. The in- 
formation thus acquired could 
not be made use of while I re- 
sided in Australia, but it is the 
aim of this article to place be- 
fore the world the result of my 
investigations. 


The genesis of gregarious 
larrikinism is worthy of pass- 
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ing reference. There undoubt- 
edly still survives among the 
lowest classes in Australian 
cities a flavour of the old 
bitter convict spirit which 
originally sought expression in 
the formation of bandit gangs 
of predatory bushrangers. In 
the traditions of the various 
pushes the most desperate of 
these long-departed outlaws 
occupied positions of heroic 
eminence, and many individual 
larrikins claim them as ances- 
tors, probably not without 
reason. With the destruction 
of the last of the Australian 
bushrangers the cause of their 
existence vanished, indeed be- 
fore that time, for by 1840 
the colonies had ceased to be 
penal settlements. A con- 
stantly instreaming free popu- 
lation, with its concomitant 
civilising influences, gradually 
swallowed up and humanised 
the more amenable and major 
portion of the old convict 
leaven. In 1836 two-fifths of 
the entire population of Aus- 
tralia — 77,000 —consisted of 
convicts. Fourteen years later 
the population had increased 
to 265,500 souls, only a small 
proportion of whom could have 
been convicts or of convict 
origin. In the meantime 
names were changed, the new- 
comers intermarried with the 
old, and disgraceful records of 
the past were mercifully con- 
signed to oblivion. But in 
the cities and heart -centres 
there remained, in spite of all 
things moving to the contrary, 
a truculent and intractable ele- 
ment,—men and women who, 
either naturally vicious or 
turned to evil courses by in- 
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justice or ill-usage, associated 
together from sympathy and 
similarity of disposition. These 
creatures established themselves 
in separate communities, and 
being for the most part idle 
and criminally inclined, selected 
for their abodes places whose 
topographical conditions suited 
their requirements, chief of 
which were a vantage-ground 
from which they might issue 
forth to beg or steal, and a 
readily accessible refuge from 
pursuit. 

With the growth of popula- 
tion and the expanse of civil- 
isation these pestilential areas 
have been gradually enclosed 
by warehouses, wharves, sub- 
urbs, and in occasional in- 
stances by wealthy and thriv- 
ing thoroughfares. But the 


communities themselves were 
as little as possible affected by 


the march of outer progress, 
and until recently constituted, 
in their dwellings, habits, and 
modes of life, landmarks of the 
ancient convict system. Their 
existing representatives are 
doubtless a better, more indus- 
trious, and enlightened class. 
Education in Australia is com- 
pulsory, therefore all can read 
and write; but they retain a 
generous measure of ancestral 
viciousness, and their ranks 
supply to the jails a large pro- 
portion of felons. 

Among these settlements 
pushes originated and still 
thrive; but exactly when or 
for what reason the first push 
was instituted is only a matter 
of conjecture with the larrikins 
themselves. 

The “ Rocks’ ” Push, which is 
one of the oldest and most 
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powerful of these societies, pos- 
sesses a tradition that it was 
founded about the year 1841 
by a freed man, a stone-mason 
named Slick, who appears to 
have been its first leader or 
king, but who was evidently 
an astute rather than an ac- 
tively evil rascal; for a careful 
examination of records has re- 
vealed no accounts of his mis- 
doings. His memory is, how- 
ever, cherished by the “ Rocks” 
with extreme veneration, and 
the word “slick” is used by 
them to express appreciation 
of an act of extraordinary 
cleverness or cunning. 

The objective ambitions of 
all push societies are practi- 
cally identical. Primarily they 
seek amusement. In all likeli- 
hood their original establish- 
ment sprang from an imperious 
desire on the part of the youth- 
ful members of the old crime- 
infested communities to invent 
an occupation of recreation for 
their hours of leisure. Grossly 
ignorant, brutal, and naturally 
malevolent, these young hobble- 
dehoys were objects of aversion 
to the sons of the respectable 
classes. Unable to individually 
resent a well-merited contumely, 
and pressed back upon their 
own ranks for companionship, 
the primeval larrikins collected 
in crowds at street corners, at 
first content to revenge them- 
selves upon their social supe- 
riors, who had despised them, 
by abuse and occasional as- 
saults. By insensible degrees 
their operations expanded, and, 
realising their strength, they 
tyrannised over all thorough- 
fares in the neighbourhood of 
their retreats. Their next step 
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was to form themselves into 
clubs, in imitation of the 
methods of their execrated ene- 
mies, and these clubs, in a spirit 
of mockery, were called after 
the most fashionable names. 
Later, wearying of such apery, 
they renamed theclubs “pushes,” 
and although these pushes had 
originally no dangerously im- 
moral design in their construc- 
tion, such became gradually 
ingrafted upon their constitu- 
tions, as they increased in power 
and insolence, and were led 
into the perpetration of actual 
crimes, from which period they 
developed into secret societies. 
At the present day, being 
constrained by constant police 
supervision, their amusements 
are almost innocuous. Each 
push possesses one club-house or 
more, usually a large barn-like 
structure, wherein they hold 


their meetings, and wherein 
dancing is often carried on from 


dusk to dawn. Larrikins love 
dancing above all other human 
pleasures, and indulge the pas- 
sion whenever they find oppor- 
tunity. It is no uncommon 
thing, indeed, to see twenty 
young men lolling around the 
walls of their club-house watch- 
ing one of their number waltz 
with a “donah” who has 
chanced to pass, and whose ser- 
vices have been requisitioned 
for the occasion. The girl will 
invariably dance without inter- 
mission, except for the purpose 
of changing her partner, to the 
music of a concertina, until she 
is weary, whereupon the men 
who have not been obliged 
execute pas seuls or waltz to- 
gether, unwilling to remain 
entirely “out in the cold.” 
VOL, CLXX.—NO. MXXIX. 
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Another favourite pastime is 
the push picnic. Accompanied 
by their. “donahs,” they pro- 
ceed on Sundays and other 
public holidays to some choice 
resort by water or rail, and 
there arrived, light monster 
fires, boil their “ billies,” feast 
themselves to their hearts’ con- 
tent, and afterwards dance upon 
sward or sand wherever they 
may be. Woe, however, to the 
unwise curious who may venture 
to spy upon such gatherings! 
The pushes resent the slightest 
approach at interference, and, 
construing the term liberally, 
penalise all attempts to pass 
across their sphere of operations 
with showers of “ gibbers ”— 
z.e., sticks and stones. Should 
the wayfarer exhibit a retalia- 
tory disposition, he is chased ; 
if caught, belaboured, and some- 
times, though of late years very 
rarely, kicked to death. 

The second definite objective 
motive of most pushes is to 
secure what immunity they 
can from the consequences of 
their crimes. Should a member 
of a push accused of felony be 
arrested, a contribution is at 
once levied upon the society, 
unless sufficient money is in 
hand to meet the exigencies of 
the case. The most eminent 
criminal barrister obtainable is 
engaged for the defence, and the 
arresting policeman and pre- 
siding magistrate are anony- 
mously warned to beware. If 
satisfactory — that is, over- 
whelming — evidence is pro- 
duced of the prisoner’s guilt, 
the push seldom grumble at a 
commitment ; they, however, in- 
sist upon dismissal of the charge 
if decently possible, and that 

Cc 
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their protégé should be given 
the benefit of every doubt. 
Should a magistrate order a 
member of any push to be 
flogged, no matter how dast- 
ardly the offence of which he 
has been convicted, the push 
decrees vengeance. That mag- 
istrate thereafter carries his 
life in his hands, and knows it. 
The policeman who secured the 
conviction, if wise, immediately 
applies for removal to another 
district, otherwise sooner or 
later he will be caught, and in 
some lonely spot, far removed 
from aid, brutally “dealt with” 
by the assembled push. 

No magistrate has ever yet 
fallen a victim to push ven- 
geance, although attempts have 
been made upon their lives, 
notably in the case of the late 
Justice Sir William Windeyer 
(whose private house was once 
attacked by a push), whose long 
and fearless administration of 
justice earned for himself the 
inextinguishable hatred of all 
Sydney pushes. 

The reverse, however, obtains 
with the constabulary, whose 
duties constantly lead them into 
occasions of danger. Some 
policemen have been murdered, 
while so many more at various 
times have been wounded and 
severely injured that the New 
South Wales Legislature found 
it necessary to constitute “as- 
sault with intent” a capital 
felony. Within the last five 
years several larrikins, con- 
victed of this statutory crime, 
have been condemned to exe- 
cution. It is true that their 
sentences have been, in defer- 
ence to popular sentiment, 
usually commuted to imprison- 
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ment for life; but two at least, 
the notorious Montgomery and 
Williams, deservedly suffered 
death. 

The third object of push 
ambition is political and of 
quite recent growth, for only 
during the last decade have 
they commenced to recognise 
the full extent of their nu- 
merical civil power exercised 
unitedly. At all elections 
within that period, however, 
they have made _ themselves 
felt, and their numbers have 
since then so steadily swelled 
that without doubt they will 
one day, unless suppressed or 
disbanded in the meantime, 
be in a position to send their 
own representatives to Parlia- 
ment, instead of, as now, de- 
pending upon the promises 
of foreign adventitious candi- 
dates. Their electioneering 
methods are very simple, 
although absolute mysteries 
to the police. When candi- 
dates are announced, their vari- 
ous qualifications are privately 
discussed during an appointed 
period. The king then calls 
meetings of the push through- 
out the extent of his district, 
and a ballot is taken, the 
result of which determines the 
votes of the entire society, 
which is thereupon required 
to unanimously accept and en- 
force the decision so expressed 
by its majority. 

In the Liver Push so late 
as last October were enrolled 
the names of more than 400 
youths, varying in age from 
seventeen to twenty-nine, at 
least 200 of whom _ possessed 
elector’s rights. When it is 
considered that each electoral 
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district in Australia is small, 
containing only a very few 
thousand electors, and, more- 
over, that all elections are in- 
variably narrowly contested, it 
will be perceived what a tre- 
mendous factor a solid caucus 
block of 200 votes must prove 
in determining results, without 
taking into account the other 
and less lawful devices already 
described, which are pursued 
by the pushes in securing 
the return of a man of their 
choice. 

Push organisation is chiefly 
remarkable for its masterly sim- 
plicity. Its inventors seem to 
have realised that it must be 
easy to conceal that which is 
scarcely worth the trouble of 
revealing; and no doubt its 
very simplicity is largely re- 
sponsible for the success it 
has achieved and the mystery 
wherein it is enshrouded. 

All male youths above the 
age of seventeen who per- 
manently reside in a push dis- 
trict are eligible for member- 
ship. Should they wish to join 
they send to the king a written 
application and a fee of 10s., 
which fee is one of the king’s 
perquisites of office. On receiv- 
ing the application the king 
calls together his five coun- 
cillors, whom he instructs to 
make inquiries and report. A 
meeting of the push is then 
convened, and the applicant is 
accepted or rejected on a show 
ofhands. If accepted, he serves 
as a provisional initiate for a 
period of six months, when upon 
subscribing his name to the 
book of crimes, the “ Push 
Book,” as it is called, he be- 
comes a full-fledged member, 
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and is made acquainted with 
the push’s code of laws. No 
oath is administered, and there 
is no ceremony or form of in- 
troduction whatsoever, although 
the whole police force of Aus- 
tralia think otherwise, and reso- 
lutely refuse to entertain an- 
other opinion. The fact is, that 
oaths and ceremonies are en- 
tirely unnecessary, as will be 
admitted when the penal laws 
of the pushes are reviewed. 

Push government is in all 
cases monarchical. Each push 
is ruled by an elected king, who 
retains office for life or good 
conduct, and whose power with- 
in certain well-defined limits is 
absolute. 

The position of king is by no 
means a sinecure. He is ex- 
pected to settle all disputes, to 
control and preside over all 
public gatherings, to arrange 
for the execution of push ven- 
geance, and to conduct political 
elections within his district. 
He is treasurer of his society 
and administrator of its funds, 
which are deposited in some 
bank to his sole credit. All 
members pay him the weekly 
sum of 6d., the accumulations 
of which contributions he prin- 
cipally devotes toward the 
maintenance of the families 
of those of his subjects who 
fall ill, lose their employment, 
or undergo terms of imprison- 
ment. The king of one Sydney 
Push held in trust for his society 
last October the sum of £700 in 
the Bank of New South Wales, 
and this after paying away dur- 
ing the year some hundreds of 
pounds to lawyers and others 
for the defence of those of his 
subjects who had been variously 
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accused of robbery, assault, vaga- 
bondage, arson, &c. The king is 
also judge of all push offences 
and awarder of penalties. He 
is, nevertheless, just as subject 
to push laws as the latest 
recruit of the order, and if it 
could be proven that he had 
transgressed the code in any 
particular, he would be deposed 
and a new king appointed, 
whose first duty would be to 
punish the dethroned monarch. 

The kings are, however, very 
jealous of their dignities, and 
regulate their conduct with the 
utmost care. They are usually 
men of some property or posi- 
tion — publicans, pawnbrokers, 
or small storekeepers, never 
labourers or artisans, for their 
duties are engrossing and oner- 
ous, and require several hours 
daily of close attention. They 


are assisted by five councillors, 


whom they select from the 
push. These positions are anxi- 
ously coveted, for small stipends 
are attached to them, and the 
councillors enjoy a certain dis- 
tinction from being associated 
with royalty. The king is 
addressed as “sir,” and spoken 
of as “him.” The respect paid 
to him both in public and 
private is very real and sincere, 
for his power, however seldom 
exercised, is enormous. The 
king never takes part in any 
dangerously unlawful proceed- 
ing except surreptitiously ; his 
life is guarded as perfectly as 
circumstances allow, and is as 
apparently reputable as that of 
the most conventional citizen ; 
for the push, keenly alive to the 
value of money, realises the 
importance of keeping its 
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treasurer’s liberty and bank 
account inviolate. 

The first and most stringent 
principle of push law enforces 
obedience to constituted au- 
thority. ‘ What the king says 
goes” is their own phrase, and 
contravention of the maxim is 
punishable in the first instance 
with the “sock,” in the second 
with death. The sock is not 
an entirely original species of 
torture, but it is popular with 
all larrikins, who dearly love 
an opportunity of witnessing 
its infliction. The offender is 
stripped, gagged, and strapped 
face downwards along an or- 
dinary wooden bench, where- 
upon the executioners beat him 
in turn with a stocking filled 
with wet sand until his flesh 
is completely raw. He is then 
salted, and kept in durance 
until recovery. On such oc- 
casions proceedings are con- 
ducted with the gravest de- 
corum: no one is permitted to 
speak, and unnecessary violence 
is sternly prohibited. No sym- 
pathy is manifested for the 
victim, and such a circum- 
stance as a protest against 
the barbarity of the punish- 
ment is absolutely unknown. 
The death-penalty is rarely 
exacted except against out- 
siders who have incurred the 
push vengeance; but in either 
case the method employed is 
the same. The king chooses 
for executioners a score of his 
subjects, of whom at least seven 
are the latest recruits of the 
order. The victim, who is often 
stalked for months before he 
can be found in or decoyed to 
a favourable spot, is, when 
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caught, surrounded, stunned, 
and thrown to the ground. 
No lethal weapon is employed, 
but each of the push silently 
kicks, and continues to kick, 
the body of the prostrate 
wretch until life is extinct. 
The whole twenty are thus 
equally rendered guilty of 
murder, and probably no mem- 
ber of any push has been en- 
rolled for a longer period than 
two years without being thus 
stamped with the hall-mark of 
pushdom, which is the brand 
of Cain. 

This fact, more than all other 
circumstances combined, ex- 
plains their marvellous co- 
hesion, their invincible in- 
tegrity and fidelity to each 
other, and their loyalty to and 
dependence upon their kings, 
who alone from the moment of 
their installation in office are 


immune from participation in 


these nefarious practices. The 
ingenuity of the conception 
compares favourably with the 
_ methods of other secret socie- 
ties the world over (whether 
Fenians, Russian Nihilists, or 
the Mafia), who are accustomed 
to intrust the execution of their 
criminal decrees to the hands of 
some chosen person, thus ren- 
dering themselves frequently 
liable to defeat and betrayal. 
In the private annals of the 
Rocks’ Push there is not re- 
corded a single instance of 
social treachery, although in- 
dividual members have been 
often tempted by Government 
offers of pardon and reward. 
All fear to speak, because all 
are equally guilty, and each 
man knows that if he played 
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the traitor, police protection 
would prove inadequate to save 
him from the anger of his out- 
raged fellows. 

Only a small proportion of 
push murders is discovered by 
the police, for of late years the 
pushes have conducted these 
affairs with skill and deliber- 
ation, and they now always 
carefully dispose of the bodies 
of their victims, unless dis- 
turbed by some unforeseen mis- 
hap. It is no uncommon cir- 
cumstance to observe in the 
Australian daily journals large 
headlines announcing the mys- 
terious disappearance of some 
male individual. The pushes 
do not war on women. (Women 
never disappear.) Such evan- 
ishments are rarely accounted 
for. Occasionally a push ex- 
ecution is interrupted and so 
prevented, for a push, if dis- 
turbed at their horrid work by 
even a single person, immed- 
iately disperse in order to avoid 
recognition. The man so nar- 
rowly saved from death is 
rarely able to remember or 
identify his assailants, perhaps 
because deprived of conscious- 
ness before he had an oppor- 
tunity to observe them; the 
pushes, moreover, only attack 
on starless nights. On the 
revelation of a crime of this 
nature a public outcry is raised, 
press and people uniting to 
vilify particularly one phase 
of the outrage, the cowardice 
displayed by the larrikins in 
mobbing their victim. The 
secret reason of this “ cowar- 
dice” is now for the first time 
made manifest, and it must be 
conceded that the term is 
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scarcely appropriate, however 
just it may appear when re- 
garded from insufficient prem- 
ises. Larrikins, as a rule, are 
not (at anyrate the present 
generation) cowards, considered 
individually ; but when upon 
execution duty they look upon 
themselves as soldiers under 
orders, and obey without dis- 
pute commands which fre- 
quently traverse their private 
inclinations. 

The remainder of the push 
laws are prohibitive rather 
than directory. Drunkenness 
is absolutely forbidden, and 
the son of a dipsomaniac father 
is seldom admitted to push 
membership. All instances of 
intoxication are visited with 
fines; if repeated, the sock; 
and finally, should these devices 
fail of cure, the drunkard will 
perish in a brawl, or disappear. 


Unchastity is sternly discoun- 


tenanced. Push larrikins are 
required to lead continent lives, 
—not necessarily to be either 
celibates or to marry, but, once 
provided with mates, to remain 
faithful to the partners of their 
choice, and to maintain them 
to the best of their ability. An 
established case of connubial 
infidelity is punished with the 
sock ; as a consequence adultery 
can scarcely be reckoned among 
their vices. The failure to pay 
a gambling debt (all larrikins 
are inveterate gamblers) earns 
for the defaulter the personal 
adornment of a clipped right 
ear, and no one bets with a 
manso marked. Ifone member 
robs or swindles another, he is 
required to make restitution 
within a stated period or endure 
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the sock. Failure to subscribe 
to the funds of the order is 
similarly penalised, unless the 
delinquent suffers under a 
legitimate disability, in which 
case he may himself claim 
financial assistance. 

Few larrikins are professional 
criminals. The majority earn 
their livelihood honestly enough 
as butchers’ assistants, engine- 
hands, abattoir employees, tire- 
men, stokers, wharf-labourers, 
jockeys, iron- workers, dock- 
hands, and so on. Many of 
them are skilled artisans who 
command capital wages; but 
all are by nature criminally 
inclined: they regard life from 
a purely material standpoint, 
and, dishonest as unprincipled, 
miss few opportunities to steal 
or lie. They are remarkable, 
however, for possessing a sin- 
gular love of animals, possibly 
because they are a step nearer 
the brute kingdom than most 
other human beings. The 
larrikin who owns a horse, dog, 
or cat bestows upon his pet the 
most superlative attention and 
affection, in which respect he 
resembles Chinamen, who are 
also wonderfully kind to 
animals. An Australian street 
proverb has in consequence 
arisen—“ Flash as a Chinkey’s 
horse ; fat as a larrikin’s dog.” 

Larrikins are usually under- 
sized men, but broad-shouldered 
and compactly built. Their 
faces are neither ugly nor 
entirely unprepossessing, but 
invariably disfigured by an 
expression which is most ade- 
quately pictured by the words 
“jmpertinent” and “irrev- 
erent.” Poor readers, they 
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nevertheless scan the daily 
papers for police reports and 
items of political intelligence, 
and when the chance offers 
eagerly devour literature of the 
sensational type, such as ‘The 
Annals of Newgate,’ ‘The Ad- 
ventures of Captain Peace,’ or 
the ‘Deadwood Dick’ serials. 
Unconscious of religion, they 
are atheists from sheer ig- 
norance. Their language is 
shockingly blasphemous and 
filthy, and their respect for 
women is so trifling that the 
presence of their “donahs” 


places no chivalrous restraint 


upon their tongues. A larrikin 
may beat his wife, although he 
may not be unfaithful to her. 
This enforced connubial fidelity 
no doubt originated from the 
fear of the founders of the push 
societies that jealousy might 
possibly lead to their undoing. 
Otherwise it is a source of real 
power, for the lower classes of 
Australian women, naturally 
enough, are prone to seek mates 
over whom they may exercise a 
certain control, and of whose 
allegiance they may always feel 
assured. In my personal ex- 
perience of push life I have 
encountered two separate in- 
stances of a straight - living 
woman preferring to become 
the mistress of a push larrikin 
rather than the wife of another 
man. The women do not share 
the secrets of their lords, and 
are indeed regarded by the men 
as inferior beings in the scheme 
of creation to themselves. 

Upon ordinary occasions the 
pushes wear no distinctive uni- 
form, but on public holidays 
they variously ape the London 


coster or the stage cowboy, 
and appear attired in pearly- 
covered coats and bell-mouthed 
trousers ; or gorgeous with som- 
brero hats and bright bandana 
neckerchiefs. 

There are at least six large 
push societies resident in Syd- 
ney, whose numerical strength 
ranges in membership from 400 
to 100. These are called, in the 
order of their importance, the 
“ Liver,” “ Rocks,” “ Botany,” 
“Pyrmont,” “ Leichhardt,” and 
“Balmain” pushes. In Mel- 
bourne there exist as many 
more, quite as powerful in 
point of numbers and criminal 
efficiency; while the cities— 
Brisbane, Adelaide, Hobart, 
Fremantle, and Perth—suffer 
similar burdens proportionately 
to their size and population. 
A low estimate would endow 
the whole of Australia with 
6000 larrikins, but 10,000 
would probably be nearer the 
truth. 

I shall conclude this article 
with a short description of the 
common push method of pro- 
viding for its safety in all 
circumstances, and a hint of a 
means whereby possibly the 
growing evil might be eradi- 
cated, and Australian society 
freed of a bugbear which has 
ridden it for almost half a 
century. 

Each member of a push on 
entering his order signs his 
name in the Push Book, and 
is by that simple act un- 
wittingly constituted a crim- 
inal, for he becomes an im- 
mediate accessory after the 
fact to all the outrages per- 
petrated by the push. 
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If a member desires to sever 
his connection with his push 
or to depart from the push dis- 
trict in order to reside else- 
where, he is allowed to do so 
only after signing a confession 
of having single-handed com- 
mitted the last capital crime 
of which the push is jointly 
and severally guilty. This 
document—and there are many 
such—is handed to the king, 
who files it in the Push Book, 
which precious portfolio is 
naturally kept in a place of 
security. This book is the one 
really weak spot in the push 
system, for once lost and con- 
veyed to the hands of the 
authorities, the whole push 


must stand before the bar of 
justice self-arraigned and self- 
condemned as murderers and 
accessories. No push, however, 
realises the danger that men- 
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aces, and in their blind ignor- 
ance actually believe that their 
safety depends upon the care- ° 
ful preservation of these ghast- 
ly memorials. At important 
gatherings the book is required 
to be produced, so that mem- 
bers may have an opportunity 
of reassuring themselves by 
perusing confessions which 
they fatuously imagine trans- 
fer and fasten their joint bur- 
dens upon the shoulders of 
absent individuals. 

Achilles of old was vulner- 
able in his heel alone. If the 
Australian police are perfectly 
desirous of crushing the heroic 
growth of pushdom, they should 
emulate the subtle son of 
Priam, and direct their arrows 
at the flaw. 

Every push 
book. 


cherishes its 
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A CORSAIR OF SAINT MALO. 


DURING the late Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague the American 
proposal to exempt all private 
property from capture at sea in 
war-time, save in the case of an 
attempt to run a blockade, was 
very ill received—so ill, indeed, 
that it was ruled out. Nobody 
had a good word to say for it 
except the Americans them- 
selves, and the French were 
notably hostile. At first sight 
this may seem somewhat sur- 
prising. It is natural that we 
should be reluctant to part with 
what has been one of the most 
effectual ways of making our 
naval power felt. It is not 
so obvious why States which 
possess smaller fleets should be 
even less willing than we are to 
exempt private property on the 
sea from confiscation in war. 
Since they cannot hope to com- 
pete with us on equal terms, it 
would seem to be their clear 
interest to endeavour to bring 
about the acceptance of a rule 
which would give a large 
measure of security to their 
maritime commerce. But, in 
truth, this view is so ill sup- 
ported by the facts that it is 
not easy to account for the 
proposal of the United States 
except on the supposition that 
they wished to prove their own 
consistency by advocating once 
more the rule they tried to get 
established at the Conference of 
Paris in 1856. The exemption 
of private property from capture 
at sea, except by a blockading 
force, would work wholly for 
the benefit of Great Britain. 
In case of war she would be left 


free to employ her whole navy 
in blockading the ports of her 
enemy, while her own commerce 
would be as safe as in peace. 
But the one means of injuring 
us which nations of less strength 
at sea possess is precisely the 
use of swift cruisers for the 
purpose of molesting our trade. 
It was inevitable, therefore, 
that they should refuse to 
accept a rule which would 
have struck their most effectual 
weapon out of their hands. 

The opposition of the French 
might have been counted on 
as a certainty. No one who 
has paid the least attention to 
their writing on the policy it 
will be best for them to pursue 
at sea in the case of another 
war with England, can fail to 
know that they rely, apparently 
with increasing confidence, on 
their power to ruin our trade. 
The peaceful end of the Fashoda 
incident may be taken as a 
proof that France has no such 
trust in her capacity to do us a 
fatal damage as to make her 
ready to accept the risks of war. 
It may even be taken as estab- 
lishing a strong presumption 
that she will not willingly fight 
us at all unless a singularly 
good opportunity appears to 
present itself. Yet one cannot 
be absolutely sure of a country 
in which M. Dérouléde is of 
importance, and the temptation 
to seize some real or apparent 
chance may be too great; or, 
again, the restless minority 
which drags France into adven- 
tures may work her up into one 
of those fits of hysteria in which 
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she thinks herself ' 
Then we may be sure that 
commerce - destroying will be 
attempted. The French theory 
is capable of being briefly stated. 
It is based upon two axioms. 
The first is, that Great Britain 
cannot invade France with an 
army, and therefore cannot 
destroy her ports of war. The 
second is, that the British em- 
pire is “a clay-footed colossus.” 
French critics do not dispute the 
overwhelming strength of our 
navy or the immense force of 
our position. On the contrary, 
they confess their inability to 
keep the sea with fleets. But 
while fully recognising their 
comparative weakness, they 
argue that they have a far 
greater power of offence against 
us than we are prepared to 
allow. Great Britain, say they, 
depends for the greater part of 
her food on sea-borne commerce, 
while it is upon her trade that 
she wholly depends for the 
means of buying this food. If, 
then, her merchant shipping can 
be seriously injured, she will be 
so wounded that she must seek 
peace. Absolute destruction is 
not necessary. Disturbance, a 
great increase in the price of 
food, loss, and confusion will be 
enough. If these evils can be 
brought on the British empire 
it will be compelled to buy 
peace, even though its fleets 
may ride outside of Brest and 
Toulon in such strength that 
the French squadrons cannot 
venture to give them battle. 
And they contend that this war 
on our trade can be carried on, 
however powerful our fleets may 
be, by swift vessels, whose 
mission will be not to fight but 
todestroy. They are also much 
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insulted.s in the habit of claiming for 


themselves a peculiar capacity 
for this corsair war. They 
quote Jean Bart, though he was 
no Frenchman but a Fleming, 
Forbin, and Duguay-Trouin, as 
examples of the successful cor- 
sair, and are fond of deducing 
from the achievements of these 
men the moral that if only 
France applies herself boldly to 
the use of their methods, she 
can bring down the “ clay-footed 
colossus.” Now and then we 
may come across some who are 
of the same opinion among our- 
selves. Perhaps there is no 
better way of testing the 
foundation of this confidence 
of theirs, and stilling our own 
fears, than by looking at one 
of these corsairs and seeing 
what he actually did succeed in 
doing. 

No more typical personage 
could be taken for this purpose 
than Duguay-Trouin. He lived 
and fought through all the 
wars of King William and 
Queen Anne, when the French 
corsair or commerce-destroying 
warfare was at its very best. 
He achieved considerable suc- 
cess, and is attractive for two 
other reasons. In his old age 
he wrote a volume of Memoirs, 
less amusing and varied than 
those of his contemporary, 
the Count de Forbin, who also 
was a dashing corsair, but 
much more honest; and he was 
the hero, the representative 
man, of the famous old priva- 
teering Breton town of Saint 
Malo. 

Saint Malo was founded by 
the Church, and it lived by the 
sea. It dates its existence from 
the year 1152, when Bishop 
Jean de la Grille removed his 
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throne from Aleth to the little 
rocky island at the eastern side 
of the entry to the river Rance. 
Malo is the vernacular form of 
the name of Maclovius, the 
saint to whom the island and 
its church were dedicated. In 
after-times one of the townsmen 
said with perfect truth that 
Saint Malo, having neither corn, 
wine, wool, nor manufactures, 
could only exist by the water. 
Fishery, coast-trade, and piracy 
were the occupations of the 
townsmen. Throughout the 
Middle Ages their vessels were 
active in the never-ending wars 
with the English. The hardy 
sea-life made them independent, 
and they throve by trade. Nor 


did they forget their old connec- 
tion with the Church. During 
the war of the League, and 
after the murder of Henri IIL, 
Saint Malo refused to recognise 


a Huguenot king. It also re- 
fused to receive a garrison from 
the chiefs of the Leaguers, and 
maintained a position of neutral- 
ity, which was in fact one of 
republican independence, till the 
conversion of Henri IV. gave it 
a king both Catholic and Jegiti- 
mate. The strength of its 
position was very great. Its 
little island was not then joined 
to the mainland by a causeway, 
and it could defy an army. 
On the sea side it was protected 
by a barrier of dangerous reefs, 
and the bar of the Rance, which 
must be crossed to reach the 
anchorage. Great ships could 
be piloted in at high tide, as was 
shown when D’Amfreville took 
refuge there after the battle of 
Barfieur in 1692; but it was 
properly a harbour for small 
vessels, With the growth of 
the size of merchant-ships Saint 
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Malo has necessarily sunk into 
a place of small importance. 
But until well into the eigh- 
teenth century it was a thriv- 
ing town. The population was 
calculated at 13,000at the end of 
the seventeenth, when Duguay- 
Trouin was born. None of our 
outports at that time, with the 
exception of Bristol, was larger. 
The Malouins were hardy sea- 
men who had for their chiefs a 
class of merchants and skippers 
(the two functions were then 
combined every where) who were 
adventurous, skilful in trade 
during peace, active corsairs 
in war, and very tenacious 
of their privileges. Wealth, 
and the right to lead, were 
hereditary in these families ; 
but it was their good fortune, 
and even seems to have been 
their pride, till the times of 
Louis XIV., that they were not 
noble. Under the curious old 
French distinction between 
nobles and nobles hommes they 
fell into the second class. That 
is to say, they were rich, edu- 
cated, had their gable on the 
street, their estates on the main- 
land, and their country houses. 
But they had not noblesse, had 
no right to a coat-of-arms, and 
therefore no law nor social 
prejudice debarred them from 
the pursuit of trade. They 
formed a strong, prosperous, 
self-reliant class, which could 
supply captains of industry in 
peace, and skippers of corsairs 
in war. 

It must be kept in mind that 
these corsairs formed a recog- 
nised part of the regular navy 
of the French kings. They held 
a relatively higher place than 
the privateers to whom “letters 
of marque and reprisal” were 
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issued on the outbreak of war 
among us. Their rights, obli- 
gations, and position were regu- 
lated at length by the elaborate 
ordonnances. framed by Colbert 
and his successors for the French 
navy. When war broke out, 
and trade became impossible, or 
only dangerous, the armateurs, 
or shipowners of Saint Malo 
(and of other ports, too, but our 
business here is with the Breton 
town), were expected, and en- 
couraged, to fit out ships for 
the service of the king. They 
were also ready enough to turn 
to privateering as a means of 
making up what they lost in 
trade. The captain of a cor- 


sair had a regular commission 
giving him the right of “high 
and low justice” over his crew. 
The owner deposited 15,000 
livres or francs with the Admir- 
alty as a guarantee that he 


would observe the law. Before 
1695 the armateurs of Saint 
Malo had to deal with the Ad- 
miralty of Brittany, but after 
that date with the Admiralty of 
France. Ten per cent of all 
prizes had to be paid to the 
admiral, and five per cent was 
levied for the Church. Of what 
remained after these deductions 
had been made, two-thirds be- 
longed to the owner of the ship, 
or, as we said in the Elizabethan 
times, to the “adventurer,” to 
the capitalist who ventured his 
money, and who frequently com- 
manded his own ship. The 
remaining third was divided 
among the officers and crew. 
But a distinction was made 
between them. While the cap- 
tain and his officers were entitled 
to a fixed reward, twelve, eight, 
or four shares, according to 
rank, the sailors were to be re- 
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warded according to their merit, 
which practically left them at 
the mercy of their superiors. 
On the other hand, they were 
entitled to regular pay, which 
was fixed at a maximum of 
fifteen crowns for the “course ” 
or cruise of four months. No 
sailor could ship till he was 
duly certified by the King’s 
Lieutenant as exempt from ser- 
vice in the navy. These sailors 
were, as may well be supposed, 
a somewhat unruly body. All 
the authority of the captain, 
great as it was, was not too 
much to keep them in order. 
Innumerable regulations had to 
be made to prevent them from 
selling their wages, and share of 
prizes, beforehand to tavern- 
keepers, and spending the pro- 
ceeds in a wild debauch before 
sailing. They had an incorrig- 
ible trick of pillaging the prizes 
before bringing them in. On 
the whole, one gathers that the 
degree of order a captain would 
succeed in keeping depended far 
less on his legal authority than 
on his personal influence, and 
his readiness to strike. Finally, 
it is to be noted that the king 
frequently hired his own ships 
to the armateurs. In that case, 
the expense of fitting them for 
sea fell on the adventurer, the 
king taking a fifth of the prize- 
money as the hire of his ship. 
When the burden of the war 
against the League of Augsburg 
began to weigh heavily on Louis 
XIV., he hired his ships out to 
the capitalists of his ports in in- 
creasing numbers, and allowed 
his sailors to serve in the cor- 
sairs. After 1693 his treasury 
began to sink under the load, 
and he could no longer keep his 
navy on foot. The corsairs, in 
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fact, were his alternative to the 
great fleets which had sailed 
under D’Estrées, Duquesne, 
Chateaurenault, and Tourville. 
When the closeness of the con- 
nection between the corsairs 
and the royal navy is remem- 
bered, we see how it could 
happen that in so aristocratic a 
country as France a corsair 
captain could pass into the 
king’s service, as Jean Bart and 
Duguay - Trouin both did, or 
a naval officer of the high birth 
of the Count de Forbin could 
command corsairs. With us no 
such interchange was possible. 
No regular naval officer was 
ever seconded to command a 
privateer, nor would the Ad- 
miralty have endured to see the 
bravest of privateer captains 
put on the regular corps. 
Among the families of Saint 
Malo which lived by trade and 


by privateering, the Trouins 


held a high place. Luc Trouin 
—called Sieur de la Barbinais, 
from a small estate he owned 
on the mainland—had served 
as a corsair in the war against 
Spain and Holland, which be- 
gan in 1672. The Trouins had 
held the consulate at Malaga, 
then a very important post, for 
nearly two centuries, and were 
people of local importance. 
Réné, the future admiral, was 
the fourth child and third son 
of this Luc and of Marguerite 
Boscher,—who also belonged to 
a family of the same class,—and 
was born on the 10th of June 
1673. The eldest of the chil- 
dren, named Luc after his 
father, was consul at Malaga, 
and was destined to succeed 
to the chief place in the firm. 
In such a household it would 
be a matter of course that one 
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of the sons would be set aside 
to “wag his pow in a pulpit.” 
Réné was chosen, merely be- 
cause he was a younger son, 
and was sent to school first 
at Rennes, and afterwards with 
the Jesuits at Caen. He was 
known as Duguay-Trouin, after 
a small farm belonging to his 
father, and to distinguish him 
from his elder brother, who 
would be “designate of la Bar- 
binais.” The local custom in 
the use of these territorial des- 
ignations was somewhat con- 
fusing. In the patent of no- 
bility granted to Réné in after- 
years, he is called Trouin du 
Gué; but use and wont, which 
are sovereign in these matters, 
have decided that the proper 
form is Duguay-Trouin. The 
estate name is in fact put be- 
fore the family name ; and not 
in his case only, for his father 
and brother are as often called 
de la Barbinais Trouin as Trouin 
dela Barbinais. The good Abbé 
Poulain, who has investigated 
the history of the corsair city, 
shakes his head over this rough- 
and-ready method of recruiting 
the Church without regard to 
vocation, which commended it- 
self to the time and to the 
family of Trouins. But there 
was no fear that Réné would 
bring scandal on the priest- 
hood. He was too clearly des- 
tined for another line of life. 
At Caen, though he was ton- 
sured as one marked out for 
orders, he made himself notori- 
ous for incessant brawling and 
duelling. In his Memoirs he 
speaks with a becoming air of 
reprobation of disorders which 
he clearly did not much repent 
in his heart. According to his 
own account, he made himself 
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such a nuisance that a general 
league was formed for his sup- 
pression. He was saved by the 
intervention of a friend, who 
was, however, admirably cal- 
culated to lead him ultimately 
to the gallows. “This gener- 
ous stranger,” it seems, “was 
an honourable sharper. I call 
him honourable ’”—so the corsair 
goes on to explain what certain- 
ly needed explanation—“ because 
he gambled, and, so long as he 
had any, lost his money with in- 
finite nobleness ; but so soon as 
he was short of funds, he put 
his skill in practice to recall 
fortune: for the rest a thor- 
oughly brave fellow, with a fine 
figure and engaging manners. 
He shared his pleasures with 
me, and I became the confidant 
and the inseparable companion 
of his adventures.” The gener- 
ous stranger bears a striking 
resemblance to a personage in 
French poetry older than Du- 
guay-Trouin’s time, who smelt 
of the halter for a league all 
round, but was for the rest 
the finest fellow in the world. 
Under the guidance of this pre- 
server, who taught him card- 
sharping among other arts, the 
young Réné launched on a 
course of picaresque adventure, 
which included at least one at- 
tempt at abduction and a host 
of brawls. It is right to add 
that he emphatically asserts 
that he never did himself cheat 
at cards. Still, he was in a 
fair way to come to little good 
when he was rescued by his 
elder brother. The father was 
now dead, and the brother head 
of the house. Luc Trouin per- 
suaded the mother to renounce 
her scheme of making a priest 


of Réné, and to consent to send 
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the lad to sea. The war of the 
League of Augsburg and with 
England, which began in 1689, 
supplied a fine opportunity for 
putting him where his taste for 
adventure would have a legiti- 
mate opening. 

The Trouins, like our own 
family of Hawkins, the ship- 
owners of Plymouth in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, who 
maintained or owned shares in 
a little fleet of privateers, had 
many vessels at sea. Réné 
began his apprenticeship in one 
of them, La Trinité, in 1689. 
He made his first acquaintance 
with sea-fighting, and candidly 
confesses in his Memoirs that 
he did not at once become 
hardened to the work. The 
privateers were commonly full 
of men, but did not carry a 
heavy battery. They trusted 
to their speed, which would be 
sacrificed by a great weight of 
guns, and it was not their in- 
terest to damage a prize. 
Therefore they aimed at carry- 
ing any vessel they attacked by 
boarding. During the second 
cruise of La Trinité she fell in 
with a Dutch privateer from 
Flushing. As a mere matter 
of business, there was no temp- 
tation to atttack an armed 
opponent; but the French 
Government, in order to en- 
courage the privateers to per- 
form military work, gave a 
reward of 500 livres for every 
cannon captured from the 
enemy. So, though the Trinité 
would no doubt have preferred 
to meet a merchant-ship, she 
did not run from the privateer. 
The two vessels met, and 
Duguay-Trouin thus describes 
his first experience of war. 
We met, he says, and 
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“we boarded him broadside to broad- 
side. I was not one of the last to 
present myself for the purpose of 
leaping on his deck. Our boatswain, 
by whose side I stood, wished to 
leap first. Unhappily he fell be- 
tween the two vessels, which, as they 
were closing at that very moment, 
crushed his limbs before my eyes, 
and scattered part of his brain over 
my dress. This sight stopped me, 
all the more because I reflected that, 
not having a seaman’s foot as he had, 
it was morally impossible for me to 
escape the same horrible death. 
Meanwhile the privateer caught fire in 
the poop, and she was carried sword in 
hand, after beating back our boarders 
three times running. It was thought 
that for a beginner I had shown 
reasonable firmness.” 


It is so rare to find any 
fighting man, and especially 
any Frenchman, who will con- 
fess to having felt fear, that 
our confidence in the honesty 
of Duguay-Trouin is consider- 
ably increased by this example 


of candour. His first cruises 
in the Trinité made him also 
acquainted with shipwreck, and 
he rapidly hardened to the life. 
From his first ship he passed to 
the Grénadan, another Trouin 
privateer. Though still with- 
out rank, his relationship to 
the owners gave him import- 
ance with the captain, and he 
claims to have been the means 
of bringing about the capture 
of two large vessels which had 
been taken for men-of-war, but 
were in fact only armed mer- 
chant-ships. On this occasion 
Duguay-Trouin fell overboard 
just before the boarding him- 
self, but escaped with a ducking. 
The promise he had shown was 
80 good that in 1691 his family 
gave him a ship. She was a 
bad sailer, and carried only 
fourteen guns; but while in 
command of her he landed on 
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the coast of Ireland, and burnt 
a house belonging to the Earl 
of Cork near Limerick. From 
this little tub he passed to the 
Coétquen of eighteen guns. In 
1692, in company with another 
Saint Malo corsair of the same 
size, he fell in with a convoy of 
English merchant-ships under 
the protection of two vessels of 
sixteen guns. Duguay-Trouin 
claims to have taken both of 
the protecting vessels with the 
Coétquen, while his colleague 
picked up the traders. The 
incident does not redound to 
our glory ; but it is very doubt- 
ful whether the two warships 
taken belonged to the navy. 
Our convoy work was very ill 
done by the Admiralty in those 
years, and the merchants con- 
stantly complained that they 
were compelled to hire priva- 
teers, even Dutchmen, for their 
protection. Be that as it may, 
this feat shows exactly how a 
convoy could be successfully 
attacked. If Duguay - Trouin 
and his consort had combined 
to fall on the two protecting 
vessels of sixteen guns, the 
traders might have had time 
to escape. If the armed Eng- 
lish ships had been strong 
enough to cripple him, they 
might then have turned against 
his consort. In order to make 
an attack on a convoy a real 
success, it was necessary that 
the assailant should be in suffi- 
cient strength to fight the pro- 
tecting ships, and to make prize 
of the merchant-vessels at one 
and the same time. 

This fact explains a great 
change which came over the 
methods of the corsairs during 
the last three years of. the war. 
We need not follow the per- 
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sonal adventures of Duguay- 
Trouin in 1693 and 1694 min- 
utely. In both years he com- 
manded vessels hired from the 
king. In the second of them 
he was taken prisoner by a 
squadron of English vessels, 
after a fight which he repre- 
sents as almost more than 
human, and which no doubt 
was gallant, and was carried 
to Plymouth. He confesses 
that he was handsomely treated ; 
but as he had, as he also con- 
fesses, fired on one of our men- 
of-war a little before this time 
while he had the English flag 
displayed, he was in some dan- 
ger of rough usage. By the 
help of a young woman at 
Plymouth who took an interest 
in him, he contrived to escape 
in the disguise of a Swedish 
sailor, and was soon at sea 
again. From this time for- 
ward, however, we hear no 
more of solitary cruises. Du- 
guay-Trouin sails always with 
other men, and in squadrons 
which have a tendency to 
grow steadily larger. The ship- 
owners were, in fact, beginning 
to discover a truth which the 
modern school of advocates of 
commerce - destroying has for- 
gotten, but which is enforced 
by the whole history of war 
at sea—namely, that cruising 
with sing!e-handed privateers 
is not a paying business when 
it is tried against a naval Power 
which can supply armed pro- 
tection for its convoys. Now 
and then a big prize may be 
taken, and as the men who 
follow this kind of life have 
always a strong dash of the 
gambling spirit, the luck of 
one encourages fifty. But the 
capitalist who fits out the ships, 
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and who judges by his books, 
soon finds that he is following 
a losing trade. Sooner or later 
the single cruiser falls a prey 
to superior force. Often she 
cruises for months and sees 
nothing, or only convoys so 
strongly protected that she 
dares not attack. Thus in the 
long-run, and in spite of occa- 
sional successes, privateering 
was never really profitable. At 
the best it was a poor alter- 
native for the gains of com- 
merce. When Elizabeth’s Gov- 
ernment was appealing to the 
outports to help towards the 
formation of the fleet which 
was to fight the Armada, it 
was met by complaint of want 
of means, and by the excuse 
that the plunder gained from 
the Spaniards in corsair voy- 
ages had not made good the 
loss of the Spanish trade. 
Centuries later the American 
shipowners made the same com- 
plaint in the war of 1812, 
though their privateers had 
been very successful. They 
ended by appealing to the 
Government for a subvention. 
Saint Malo itself was all but 
ruined before the war of the 
Spanish Succession was ended. 

Meanwhile there were great 
profits to be made by the lucky 
ones for a time, and Duguay- 
Trouin was very fortunate be- 
tween 1694 and 1697, when, as 
he loyally puts it, “his Majesty 
thought fit to give peace to 
Europe.” His Majesty King 
Louis XIV. had, in fact, excel- 
lent reasons for buying peace, 
even at a great price, for France 
was all but exhausted, and it 
was absolutely necessary to 
gather strength again before 
the struggle which everybody 
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foresaw to be inevitable for the 
inheritance of King Charles II. 
of Spain. So the peace of 
Ryswick gave Europe four 
years of breathing -time, and 
then war began again in 1702. 
During this quiet interval Du- 
guay-Trouin spent his prize- 
money, and devoted his leisure 
to those bodily exercises of 
which he was fond, and in 
which he excelled. He had re- 
ceived a commission in the 
Royal Navy, and was probably 
already longing for the patent 
of nobility he received later on. 

When his Majesty thought 
fit to rouse this country to fury 
by acknowledging the son of 
James II. as King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the 
war blazed up once more, the 
‘ Saint Malo privateers had an- 
other opportunity to be busy. 
But already the conditions had 
become worse for them. Be- 
tween 1689 and 1697 the British 
navy had suffered from all the 
consequences of the maladmin- 
istration of King Charles’s reign. 
It was far, indeed, from being 
free from corruption under 
Queen Anne—or for genera- 
tions after. Yet it was better 
than it had been, and in one 
respect much improved. The 
measures taken to protect com- 
merce during the war of the 
Spanish Succession were far 
better than they had been 
during the reign of King 
William. Thus the single- 
handed privateer was at a 
greater disadvantage than ever. 
She could only hope to pick up 
stragglers from the convoys. 
Some merchant captains were 
indeed so rash that whenever 
they were approaching home 
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in company with a number of 
others, and under the protection 
of men-of-war, they would try 
to push ahead during the night, 
in the hope of reaching the 
market while it was empty. 
The natural result was that 
they not seldom ran into the 
very mouths of the privateers 
cruising in the stream of the 
Channel. But these were what 
Dugald Dalgetty called “cad- 
uacs.” They might be sufficient 
reward for light privateers 
equipped cheaply, which could 
be satisfied by picking up an 
occasional West Indiaman, or 
Turkey merchant from Scan- 
deroon. They were not enough 
for the costly vessels of the 
Trouins, or to meet the ex- 
pense of maintaining ships hired 
from the king. Both classes 
included what were then ac- 
counted as ships “fit to be in 
a line of battle,” and of from 
fifty to seventy guns. If they 
were to pay for their keep they 
must go in such numbers that 
they could venture to attack 
serious convoys with a good 
prospect of being able to beat 
the protecting ships, and cap- 
ture the merchant-craft at the 
same time. Thus during the 
war of the Spanish Succession 
we find Duguay-Trouin and his 
rival Forbin cruising with four, 
six, or eight ships, ranging from 
sloops of ten and twelve guns 
to line-of-battle ships of seventy. 
In 1707 they combined to at- 
tack an English convoy off the 
Lizard, and they then formed 
a squadron of twelve vessels. 


Yet even with this increase of 


force the cruises were frequently 

barren. The fortune of Duguay- 

Trouin in 1703 is an example. 
D 
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In that year he sailed with a 
squadron of five vessels, three 
belonging to the king and two 
corsairs of Saint Malo. The 
object was- to intercept the 
Dutch East Indiamen on their 
way home round the north of 
the British Isles. He reached 
the Orkneys only to find a 
Dutch squadron of fifteen sail 
detached to protect the vessels 
he was designed to capture. 
The odds were too long, and 
the corsair gave up all hope of 
the rich prize, and turned to 
Spitzbergen to molest the Dutch 
whalers. He had some success, 
but the cruise was stormy and 
trying. At the end of it he 
returned to Brest with thirteen 
poor prizes which cannot have 
paid the expenses of the arma- 
ment. 

This disappointment only 
provoked the Trouin family to 
increase the stake. They built 
two vessels of fifty-four guns 
and a corvette of eight, with 
which Réné cruised in search 
of prizes in 1704. That year 
was, however, everywhere dis- 
astrous to France. The Allied 
fleet under Rooke took Gibral- 
tar in July. On the 13th 
August the attempt of the 
Count of Toulouse to recapture 
it ended in the drawn battle 
of Malaga. On that very day 
Marlborough and Eugene gave 
King Louis the terrible blow of 
Blenheim. The corsairs were 
able to do nothing effectual as 
a set-off. A few prizes fell 
into their hands, but no great 
convoy was taken. What was 
even worse was, that the old 
confident spirit began to fail. 
In an action with some English 
ships near the Lizard, Duguay- 
Trouin was deserted by one of 
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his colleagues, and so deeply 
disgusted at being unable to 
bring him to punishment that 
he seriously thought of throw- 
ing up his commission. In 
1705 and 1706 it is the same 
story. The Saint Malo corsair 
was daring and indefatigable. 
In the first of these two years 
he escaped from an English 
squadron by vigilant watching 
and smart seamanship. But 
the glory had departed when 
the best success of the “com- 
merce destroyer” was that he 
escaped. And the fleets of 
England and Holland were 
now so numerous, so well 
posted, and so well kept to 
their work by the outcries of 
the merchants, that there was 
little left for the boldest corsair 
to do but to run away. 
Yetin1707 Duguay-Trouin, in 
company with Forbin, achieved 
what was perhaps the most 
brilliant single feat of the 
corsair war. The circumstances 
in which it took place are 
significant. A large convoy 
was being prepared in England, 
consisting in good part of 
military stores for the Allied 
armies in the Peninsula. The 
French Government was eager 
to break it up, but knew that 
it would be well protected. As 
a matter of fact, the squadron 
sent to see it safe to Lisbon 
consisted of five vessels, the 
Devonshire and Cumberland of 
eighty guns, the Royal Oak of 
seventy-four, the Chester and 
the Ruby of fifty. An ordinary 
corsair squadron would have 
been helpless against such a 
force as this. Forbin and 
Duguay-Trouin were ordered to 
combine. Together they made 
a squadron of twelve vessels, 
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which fell upon the convoy off 
the Lizard on the 10th October 
1707. The English captains 
fought most bravely, but no 
more can be said in their favour. 
Though our squadron was out- 
numbered it contained three 
vessels far superior in strength 
to any among the French, who, 
moreover, were much scattered ; 
when the action was begun by 
Duguay-Trouin, who rushed 
straight at us. Yet Captain 
Richard Edwards, who com- 
manded, did not attempt to do 
more than present a defensive 
barrier between the merchant- 
ships and the oncoming French, 
who were thus able to con- 
centrate as they pleased, and 
crush him in detail. As a 
captain he did his duty man- 
fully, fighting his ship, the 
Cumberland, till she was dis- 
masted, and unable to resist 
further. The Chester and the 
Ruby were also taken. The 
Devonshire fought till evening, 
when she blew up with the 
loss of all her crew except three, 
and of three hundred soldiers 
she was carrying to Spain. 

It was a fine piece of fighting, 
fairly comparable to Sir Edward 
Hawke’s victory over M. de 
lEtenduére in the War of the 
Austrian Succession, but as 
an operation of commerce-de- 
stroying was not an unqualified 
success. While the fighting was 
going on, the convoy escaped, 
and great part of it reached 
Lisbon safely. The most famous 
of Duguay - Trouin’s victories, 
the capture of Rio Janeiro from 
the Portuguese, lay ahead of 
him, but this was a regular 
combined expedition, and hardly 
corsair work at all. As an 
assailant of our commerce his 


successful career was ended. 
In 1708 he put to sea with a 
large squadron of vessels belong- 
ing to, or hired by, his family. 
No prizes were taken, and the 
Trouins were almost ruined by 
the expense. They gained a 
patent of nobility for — their 
services, but they began the 
war rich, and at its end they 
were poor. 

When we sum up the results 
of the corsair war, conducted 
as it was in the most favourable 
circumstances and by the most 
brilliant men, they may fairly 
be said to come to this—that 
some considerable temporary 
injury was done to English and 
Dutch commerce, but that no 
good was done to France. 
Saint Malo itself was all but 
beggared. King Louis, in his 
dire distress for money, showed 
that he knew the meaning 
of every form of exaction by 
which the lords of the French 
could wring the withers of their 
subjects. The Malouins found 
that their success in taking 
prizes only marked them out 
for the claws of the tax-collector. 
But this very distress of the 
royal treasury serves to show 
that there is no comparison be- 
tween the loss inflicted by: a 
fleet which rules unchecked by 
other fleets at sea, and the 
best privateering. The four 
thousand merchant - vessels 
which are said to have been 
lost by us between 1689 and 
1697 formed but a part of our 
shipping. Meanwhile the French 
oversea trade was ruined from 
the day that the Allied fleets 
gained the upper hand. To 
inflict partial injury on your 
opponent is no compensation 
when you lose all yourself. 
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After 1702 our loss was far 
smaller, for our convoys were 
better protected, and the grow- 
ing exhaustion of France left 
the shipowners ever less and 
less able to fit out privateers. 
In spite of the really brilliant 
feats of Duguay-Trouin and 
his brother corsairs, which we 
ought to be the last people in 
the world to belittle, France 
was nearly bled to death at the 
peace of Utrecht. Meanwhile 
the sea-borne commerce both 
of Great Britain and of Holland 
was healthy and was increasing. 
What they lost to the priva- 
teers, they more than made up 
by the disappearance of a rival. 
And so it has always been when 
one party to a naval war has 
gained a decisive superiority 
over its opponent's fleet. 
What reason is there to sup- 
pose that the introduction of 
steam has altered the conditions 
which made the best privateer- 
ing of so little use in ancient 
days? The French assume 
that steam has made some 
wonderful change, and then 
argue from their own assump- 
tion, as their manner is. But 
all the probabilities are against 
them. Suppose a modern 
Duguay-Trouin does slip out 
of Brest, not in a sailing-vessel, 
but in a steamer with a speed 
of twenty-four knots, and the 
largest coal capacity. Accord- 
ing to our neighbours, he is 
to destroy our merchant-ships, 
but to avoid our men-of-war. 
They draw very striking pic- 
tures of the awful consequences 
to the clay - footed colossus. 
But all their imaginings have 
for foundation the wild assump- 
tion that our commerce will 
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go on in war-time as it did 
in peace. It most assuredly 
will not. Convoy will be used 
now as of old, and then what is 
the swift cruiser to do? The 
modern Duguay-Trouin will, 
like the old, find that the trader 
cannot be reached till the pro- 
tecting man-of-war is over- 
powered. Moreover, if the 
process of overpowering the 
guard is a difficult one which 
takes time, the merchant-ships 
may be able to escape. The 
famous Malouin corsair sought 
for the solution of the problem 
by increasing the size of his 
ships and the number of his 
squadrons till he could fight 
heavy line-of-battle ships, and 
still leave himself a margin of 
force to seize on the traders. 
It was a most effectual method 
when it could be successfully 
employed, but it was something 
very different from commerce- 
destroying as described by the 
imaginative French naval critic. 
Duguay-Trouin did his work 
by hard fighting and not by 
running away. The modern 
school hopes to do his work 
without using his means. No 
doubt the necessity for using 
convoy will bring a considerable 
disturbance to our trade—but 
a la guerre, comme a la guerre. 
No sensible man supposes that 
we can have a naval war with 
so serious a Power as France 
and yet escape all inconvenience. 
That is a reason for not going 
to war on a light occasion, but 
it is not a reason for fearing 
that a kind of warfare which 
has always failed to produce 
great results in the past will 
prove more effectual in the 
future. 
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DOOM CASTLE: A ROMANCE! 


BY NEIL MUNRO. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIIL—A WARNING. 


PETULLO was from home. It 
was in such circumstances she 
found her bondage least in- 
tolerable. Now she was to find 
his absence more than a pleasant 
respite—it gave her an oppor- 
tunity of warning Doom. She 
had scarce made up her mind 
how he should be informed of 
the jeopardies that menaced his 
guest, whose skaithless depar- 
ture with Olivia was even, from 
her point of view, a thing wholly 
desirable, when the Baron ap- 
peared himself. It was not on 
the happiest of errands he came 
down on the first day of favour- 
ing weather; it was to sur- 
render the last remnant of his 
right to the home of his an- 
cestors. With the flourish of a 
quill he brought three centuries 
of notable history to a close. 

“Here’s a lesson in humility, 
Mr Campbell,” said he to 
Petullo’s clerk. ‘We builded 
with the sword, and fell upon 
the sheep-skin. Who would 
think that so foolish a bird as 
the grey goose would have 
Doom and its generations in its 
wing?” 

He had about his shoulders 
a plaid that had once been of 
his tartan, but had undergone 
the degradation of the dye-pot 
for a foolish and tyrannical 
law: he threw it round him 
with a dignity that was half de- 


fiance, and cast his last glance 
round the scene of his sorriest 
experiences—the dusty writing- 
desks, the confusion of old 
letters; the taped and dog- 
eared, fouled, and forgotten 
records of pithy causes; and, 
finally, at the rampart of deed- 
chests, one of which had the 
name “ Drimdarroch” blazoned 
on it for remembrance if he had 
been in danger of forgetting. 

“ And is it yourself, Baron ?” 
cried a woman’s voice as he 
turned to go. “I am so sorry 
my husband is from home.” 

He turned again with his hat 
off for the lady who had an 
influence on his fate that he 
could never guess of. 

“Tt is what is left of me, 
ma’am,” said he. “And it is 
more than is like to be seen of 
me in these parts for many a 
day to come,” but with no com- 
plaint in his expression. 

“ Ah,” said she, “I know; I 
know! andIamsosorry. You 
cannot leave to-day of any day 
without a glass of wine for 
deoch-an-doruis.” 

“T thank you, ma’am,” said 
Doom, “but my boat is at the 
quay, and Mungo waits for 
me.” 

“ But, indeed, you must come 
in, Baron,” she insisted. “There 
is something of the greatest 
importance I have to say to 
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you, and it need not detain you 
ten minutes.” 

He followed her upstairs to 
her parlour. It was still early 
in the day and there was some- 
thing of the slattern in her 
dragging gown. As he walked 
behind her, the remembrance 
would intrude of that betraying 
letter, and he had the notion 
that perhaps she somehow knew 
he shared her shameful secret. 
Nor was the idea dispelled 
when she stopped and faced 
him in the privacy of her room 
with her eyes swollen and a 
trembling under-lip. 

* And it has come to this of 
it, Baron?” said she. 

“Tt has come to this,” said 
Doom simply. 

“T cannot tell you how 
vexed I am. But you know 
my husband——” 

“T have the honour, ma’am,” 
said he, bowing with an old- 
fashioned inclination. 

- You know my husband, 


a hard man, Baron, though I 
perhaps should be the last to 
say it, and I have no say in his 
business affairs.” 

“Which is doubtless proper 


enough,” said Doom, and 
thought of an irony breeding 
forbade him to give utterance 
to. 

“ But I must tell you I think 
it is a scandal you should have 
to go from the place of your 
inheritance; and your sweet 
girl too! I hope and trust she 
is in good health and spirits?” 

“My good girl is very well,” 
said he, “and with some reason 
for cheerfulness in spite of our 
misfortunes. As for them, 
ma’am, I am old enough to 
have seen and known a suffici- 
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ency of ups and downs, of flux 
and change, to wonder at none 
of them. I am not going to 
say that what has come to me 
is the most joco of happenings 
for a person like myself that 
has more than ordinary of the 
sentimentalist in me, and is 
bound to be wrapped up in the 
country-side hereabouts. But 
the tail may go with the hide, as 
the saying runs. Doom, that’s 
no more than a heartbreak of 
memories and an empty shell, 
may very well join Duntorvil 
and Drimdarroch and_ the 
Islands of Lochow, that have 
dribbled through the courts of 
what they call the law and left 
me scarcely enough to bury 
myself in another country than 
my own.” 

Mrs Petullo was not, in 
truth, wholly unmoved, but it 
was the actress in her wrung 
her hands. 

“IT hear you are going 
abroad,” she cried. ‘“ That 
must be the hardest thing of 
all.” 

“T am not complaining, 
ma’am,” said Doom. 

“No, no; but oh! itis so sad, 
Baron—and your dear girl too, 
so sweet and nice——” 

The Baron grew impatient ; 
the “something of importance” 
was rather long of finding an 
expression, and he took the 
liberty of interrupting. 

“Quite so, ma’am,” said he, 
“but there was something in 
particular you had to tell me. 
Mungo, as I mentioned, is wait- 
ing me at the quay, and time 
presses, for we have much to do 
before we leave next week.” 

A look of relief came to Mrs 
Petullo’s face. 
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“Next week!” she cried. 
“Oh then, that goes far to 
set my mind at ease.” Some 
colour came to her cheeks; she 
trifled with a handkerchief. 
“What I wished to say, Baron, 
was that your daughter and— 
and—and the French gentle- 
man, with whom we are glad 
to hear she is like to make a 
match of it, could not be away 
from this part of the country 
a day too soon. I overheard a 
curious thing the other day, 
it is only fair I should tell you, 
for it concerns your friend the 
French gentleman, and it was 
that Simon MacTaggart knew 
the Frenchman was back in 


your house and _ threatened 
trouble. There may be nothing 
in it, but I would not put it 
past the same person, who is 
capable of any wickedness.” 
“Tt is not the general belief, 


ma’am,” said the Baron, “ but 
[ll take your word for it, and, 
indeed, I have long had my own 
suspicions. Still, I think the 
same gentleman has had his 
wings so recently clipped that 
we need not be much put about 
at his threats.” 

“T have it on the best 
authority that he broods mis- 
chief,” said she. 

“The best authority,” re- 
peated Doom, with never a 
doubt as to what that was. 
“Well, it may be, but I have 
no fear of him. Once, I'll con- 
fess, he troubled me, but the 
man is now no more than a 
rotten kaii-stock so far as my 
household is concerned. I thank 
God that Olivia is happy!” 

“And so do I, I’m sure, with 
all my heart,” chimed in the 
lady. “And that is all the 
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more reason why the Count— 
you see we know his station— 
should be speedily out of the 
way of molestation, either from 
the law or Simon MacTaggart.” 

Doom made to bring the 
interview to a conclusion. “As 
to the Count,” said he, “you 
can take my word for it, he is 
very well able to look after 
himself, as Drimdarroch, or 
MacTaggart, or whatever is the 
Chamberlain’s whim to call him- 
self, knows very well by now. 
Drimdarroch, indeed! I could 
be kicking him myself for his 
fouling of an honest old name.” 

“ Kicking!” said she; “I 
wonder at your leniency. I 
cannot but think you are far 
from knowing the worst of 
Simon MacTaggart.” 

“The worst!” said Doom. 
“That's between himself and 
hell, but I know as much as 
most, and it’s enough to make 
me sure the man’s as boss as 
an empty barrel. He was once 
a sort of friend of mine, till 
twenty years ago my wife 
grew to hate the very mention 
of his name. Since then I’ve 
seen enough of him at a dis- 
tance to read the plausible 
rogue in his very step. The 
man wears every bawbee virtue 
he has like a brooch in his 
bonnet ; and now when I think 
of it, I would not dirty my 
boots with him.” 

Mrs Petullo’s lips parted. 
She hovered a second or two 
on a disclosure that explained 
the wife’s antipathy of twenty 
years ago, but it involved con- 
fession of too intimate a foot- 
ing on her own part with the 
Chamberlain, and she said no 
more. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX.—BETRAYED BY A BALLAD. 


Some days passed and a 
rumour went about the town, 
in its origin as undiscoverable 
as the birthplace of the winds. 
It engaged the seamen on the 
tiny trading vessels at the 
quay, and excited the eagerest 
speculation in Ludovic’s inn. 
Women put down their water- 
stoups at the wells and shook 
mysterious heads over hints of 
Sim MacTaggart’s history. No 
one for a while had a definite 
story, but in all the innuendoes 
the Chamberlain figured vaguely 
as an evil influence. That he 
had slain a man in some parts 
abroad was the first and the 
least astonishing of the crimes 
laid to his charge, though the 
fact that he had never made a 
brag of it was counted sinister ; 


but, by-and-by, surmise and 
sheer imagination gave place 
to a commonly accepted tale 


that Simon had figured in 
divers escapades in France 
with the name Drimdarroch ; 
that he had betrayed men and 
women there, and that the 
Frenchman had come purposely 
to Scotland seeking for him. It 
is the most common of experi- 
ences that the world will look 
for years upon a man admir- 
ingly and still be able to recall 
a million things to his discredit 
when he is impeached with 
some authority. It was so in 
this case. The very folks who 
had loved best to hear the 
engaging flageolet, feeling the 
springs of some nobility bubble 
up in them at the bidding of 
its player, and drunk with him 
and laughed with him and ever 


esteemed his free gentility, were 
the readiest to recall features 
of his character and incidents 
of his life that—as they put it 
—ought to have set honest 
men upon their guard. The 
tale went seaward on the gab- 
barts, and landward, even to 
Lorn itself, upon carriers’ carts 
and as the richest part of the 
packman’s budget. Further- 
more, a song or two were made 
upon the thing, that even yet 
old women can recall in broken 
stanzas, and of one of these, by 
far the best informed, Petullo’s 
clerk was the reputed author. 

As usual, the object of the 
scandal was for a while uncon- 
scious. He went about experi- 
encing a new aloofness in his 
umquhile friends, and finally 
concluded that it was due to 
his poor performance in front 
of the foreigner on the morn- 
ing of the ball, and that but 
made him the more venomously 
ruminant upon revenge. In 
these days he haunted the 
avenues like a spirit, brooding 
on his injuries, pondering the 
means of a retaliation: there 
were no hours of manumission 
in the inn; the reed was still. 
And yet, to do him justice, 
there was even then the frank 
and suave exterior ; no boorish 
awkward silence in his ancient 
gossips made him lose his jocu- 
larity; he continued to embellish 
his conversation with morals 
based on universal kindness 
and goodwill. 

At last the thunder broke, 
for the scandal reached the 
castle, and was there overheard 
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by the Duchess in a verse of the 
ballad sung under her window 
by a gardener’s boy. She made 
some inquiries, and thereafter 
went straight to her husband. 

“What is this I hear about 
your Chamberlain?” she asked. 

Argyll drew down his brows 
and sighed. “My Chamber- 
lain?” said he. “It must be 
something dreadful by the look 
of her Grace the Duchess. What 
is it this time? High treason, 
or marriage, or the need of it? 
Or has old Knapdale died by a 
blessed disposition and left him 
a fortune? That would save 
me the performance of a very 
unpleasant duty.” 

“Tt has gone the length of 
scurrilous songs about our 
worthy gentleman. The town 
has been ringing with scandals 
about him for a week, and I 
never heard a word about it till 
half-an-hour ago.” 

“And so you feel defrauded, 
my dear, which is natural 
enough, being a woman as 
well as a duchess. I am glad 
to know that so squalid a story 
should be so long of reaching 
your ears: had it been any- 
thing to anybody’s credit you 
would have been the first to 
learn of it. To tell the truth, 
I’ve heard the song myself, and 
if I have seemed unnaturally 
engaged for a day or two it 
is because I have been in a 
quandary as to what I should 
do. Now that you know the 
story, what do you advise, my 
dear?” 

“A mere woman must leave 
that to the Lord Justice- 
General,” she replied. “And 
how that your Chamberlain 


turns out a greater scamp than 
I thought him, I’m foolish 
enough to be sorry for him.” 

“And so am I,” said the 
Duke, and looked about the 
shelves of books lining the 
room. ‘“Here’s a multitude 
of counsellors; a great deal of 
the world’s wisdom so far as 
it has been reduced to print, 
and Ill swear I could go 
through it from end to end 
without learning how I should 
judge a problem like Sim 
MacTaggart.” 

She would have left him then, 
but he stopped her with a smil- 
ing interrogation. ‘“ Well?” 
he said. 

She waited. 

“What about the customary 
privilege?” he went on. 

“What is that?” 

“Why, you have not said ‘I 
told you so.’” 

She smiled at that. “How 
stupid of me!” said she. ‘Oh! 
but you forgave my Frenchman, 
and for that I owe you some 
consideration.” 

“Did I, faith?” said he. 
“Twas mighty near the com- 
pounding of a felony, a shock- 
ing lapse in a Justice-General. 
To tell the truth, I was only 
too glad, in MacTaggart’s in- 
terest, while he was ill, to 
postpone disclosures so unpleas- 
ant as are now the talk of the 
country ; and, like you, I find 
him infinitely worse in these 
disclosures than I guessed.” 

The Duchess went away, the 
Duke grew grave, reflecting on 
his duty. What it clearly was 
he had not decided until it was 
late in the evening, and then he 
sent for his Chamberlain. 
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Simon went to the library 
and saw plainly that the storm 
was come, 

“ Sit down, Simon, sit down,” 
said his Grace, and carefully 
sharpened a pen. 

The Chamberlain subsided in 
a chair ; crossed his legs ; made 
a mouth as if to whistle. There 
was a vexatious silence in the 
room till the Duke got up and 
stood against the chimney-piece 
and spoke. 

“ Well,” said he, “I could be 
taking a liberty with the old 
song and singing ‘ Roguery 


Parts Good Company’ if I 
were not, so far as music goes, 
as timber as the table there and 
in anything but a key for music 
even if I had the faculty. 
Talking about music, you have 


doubtless not heard the in- 
genious ballant connected with 
your name and your exploits. 
It has been the means of in- 
forming her Grace upon matters 
I had preferred she knew noth- 
ing about, because I like to 
have the women I regard be- 
lieve the world much better 
than it is. And it follows 
that you and I must bring 
our long connection to an end. 
When will it be most con- 
venient for my Chamberlain to 
send me his resignation after 
‘twelve years of painstaking 
and intelligent service to the 
Estate,’ as we might be say- 
ing on the customary silver 
salver?” 

Simon cursed within but out- 
wardly never quailed. 

“T know nothing about a 
ballant,” said he coolly, “but 
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DAY OF JUDGMENT. 


as for the rest of it, I thank 
God I can be taking a hint as 
ready as the quickest. Your 
Grace no doubt has reasons. 
And I'll make bold to say 
the inscription it is your 
humour to suggest would not 
be anyway extravagant, for 
the twelve years have been 
painstaking enough, whatever 
about their intelligence, of 
which I must not be the judge 
myself.” 

“So far as that goes, sir,” 
said the Duke, “you have been 
a pattern. And it is your gifts 
that make your sins the more 
heinous: a man of a more 
sluggish intelligence might 
have had the ghost of an ex- 
cuse for failing to appreciate 
the utmost loathsomeness of his 
sins.” 

“Oh! by the Lord Harry, if 
it is to be a sermon - 
cried Simon, jumping to his 
feet. 

“Keep your chair, sir! keep 
your chair like a man!” said the 
Duke. “I am thinking you 
know me well enough to believe 
there is none of the common 
moralist about me. I leave the 
preaching to those with a better 
conceit of themselves than I 
could afford to have of my in- 
different self. No preaching, 
cousin, no preaching, but just 
a word among friends, even 
if it were only to explain the 
reason for our separation.” 

The Chamberlain resumed 
his chair defiantly and folded 
his arms. 

“Tl be cursed if I see the 
need for all this preamble,” said 
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he; “but your Grace can fire 
away. It need never be said 
that Simon MacTaggart was 
feared to account for himself 
when the need happened.” 

“Within certain limitations, 
I daresay that is true,” said 
the Duke. 

“T aye liked a tale to come 
to a brisk conclusion,” said the 
Chamberlain, with no effort to 
conceal his impatience. 

“This one will be as_ brisk 
as I can make it,” said his 
Grace. ‘“ Up till the other day 
I gave you credit for the virtue 
you claim —the readiness to 
answer for yourself when the 
need happened. I was under 
the delusion that your duel 
with the Frenchman was the 
proof of it.” 

“Oh, damn the Frenchman!” 
cried the Chamberlain with 
contempt and irritation “I 
am ready to meet the man 
again with any arm _ he 
chooses.” 

“With any arm!” said the 
Duke dryly. “’Tis always well 
to have a whole one, and not 
one with a festering sore, as on 
the last occasion. Oh yes,” he 
went on, seeing Simon change 
colour, “you observe I have 
learned about the old wound, 
and, what is more, I know ex- 
actly where you got it.” 

“Your Grace seems to have 
trustworthy informants,” said 
the Chamberlain less boldly, 
but in no measure abashed. 
“I got that wound through 
your own hand as surely as 
if you had held the foil that 
gave it, for the whole of this 
has risen, as you ought to know, 


from your sending me_ to 
France.” 
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“ And that is true, in a sense, 
my good sophist. But I was, 
in that, the unconscious and 
blameless link in your accursed 
destiny. I had you sent to 
France on a plain mission. It 
was not, I make bold to say, 
a mission on which the Govern- 
ment would have sent any man 
but a shrewd one and a gentle- 
man, and I was mad enough to 
think Simon MacTaggart was 
both, When you were in 
Paris as our agent a 

“Fah!” cried Simon, snap- 
ping his fingers and drawing 
his face in a grimace. “ Agent, 
quo’ he! for God’s sake take 
your share of it and say spy 
and be done with it!” 

The Duke shrugged his 
shoulders, listening patiently 
to the interruption. “As you 
like,” said he. “Let us say 
spy, then. You were to learn 
what you could of the Pre- 
tender’s movements, and inci- 
dentally you were to intromit 
with certain of our settled 
agents at Versailles. Doubt- 
less a sort of espionage was 
necessary to the same. But I 
make bold to say the duty was 
no ignoble one so long as it was 
done with some sincerity and 
courage, for I count the spy in 
an enemy’s country is engaged 
upon the gallantest enterprise 
of war, using the shrewdness 
that alone differs the quarrel of 
the man from the fury of the 
beast, and himself the more 
admirable because his task is 
a thousand times more danger- 
ous than if he fought with the 
claymore in the field.” 

“ Doubtless ! doubtless!” said 
the Chamberlain. ‘“That’s an 
old tale between the two of us, 
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but you should hear the other 
side upon it.” 

“No matter; we gave you 
the credit and the reward of 
doing your duty as you engaged, 
and yet you mixed the business 
up with some extremely dirty 
work no sophistry of yours or 
mine will dare defend. You 
took our money, MacTaggart— 
and you sold us! Sit down, 
sit down and listen like a man! 
You sold us—there’s the long 
and the short of it; and you 
sold our friends at Versailles to 
the very people you were sent 
yourself to act against. Counter- 
sap with a vengeance! We 
know now where Bertin got 
his information. You betrayed 
us and the woman Cécile Favart 
in the one filthy transaction.” 

The Chamberlain showed in 
his face that the blow was 
home. His mouth broke, and 


he grew as grey as a rag. 


“And that’s the way of 
it?” he said, after a moment’s 
silence. 

“That’s the way of it,” said 
the Duke. “She was as much 
the agent—let us say the spy, 
then—as you were yourself, and 
seems to have brought more 
cunning to the trade than did 
our simple Simon himself. If 
her friend Montaiglon had not 
come here to look for you, and 
thereby put us on an old trail 
we had abandoned, we would 
never have guessed the source 
of her information.” 

“Tl be cursed if I have a 
dog’s luck!” cried Simon. 

Argyll looked pityingly at 
him. “So!” said he “You 
mind our old country saying, 
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Ni droch dhuine dan da féin 
—a bad man makes his own 
fate?” 

“Do you say so?” cried Mac- 
Taggart, with his first sign of 
actual insolence, and the Duke 
sighed. 

“My good Simon,” said he, 
“TI do not require to tell you 
so, for you know it very well. 
What I would add is that all 
I have said is, so far as I am 
concerned, between ourselves: 
that’s my only tribute to our old 
acquaintanceship. Only I can 
afford to have no more night 
escapades at Doom or anywhere 
else with my fencibles, and so, 
Simon, the resignation cannot 
be a day too soon.” 

“‘ Heaven forbid that I should 
delay it a second longer than is 
desirable, and your Grace has 
it here and now! A fine fracas 
all this about a puddock-eating 
Frenchman! I do not value 
him nor his race to the extent 
of a pin. And as for your 
Grace’s Chamberlain — well, 
Simon MacTaggart has done 
very well hitherto on his own 
works and merits.” 

“You may find, for all that,” 
said his Grace, “that they were 
all summed up in a few words 
—‘he was a far-out cousin to 
the Duke.’ Sic tur ad astra.” 

At that Simon put on his hat 
and laughed with an eerie and 
unpleasant stridency. He never 
said another word, but left the 
room. The sound of his un- 
natural merriment rang on the 
stair as he descended. 

“The man is fey,” said the 
Duke to himself, listening with 
a startled gravity. 
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CHAPTER XLI.—DAWN. 


Simon MacTaggart went out 
possessed by the devils of 
hatred and chagrin. He saw 
himself plainly for what he was 
in truth—a pricked bladder, his 
career come to an ignoble con- 
clusion, the single honest scheme 
he had ever set his heart on 
brought to nought, and his 
vanity already wounded sorely 
at the prospect of a contemptu- 
ous world to be faced for the 
remainder of his days. All this 
from the romantics of a French- 
man who walked through life 
in the step of a polonaise, and 
a short season ago was utterly 
unaware that such a man as 
Simon MacTaggart existed, or 
that a woman named Olivia 
bloomed, a very flower, among 
the wilds! At whatever angle 
he viewed the congregated dis- 
asters of the past few weeks he 
saw Count Victor in their back- 
ground—a _ sardonic, smiling, 
light-hearted Nemesis; and if 
he detested him previously as 
a merely possible danger, he 
hated him now with every fibre 
of his being as the cause of this 
upheaval. 

And then, in his way that is 
not uncommon with the sinner, 
he must pity himself because 
circumstances had so consist- 
ently conspired against him. 

He had come into the garden 
after the interview with Argyll 
had made it plain that the 
darkest passages in his ser- 
vant’s history were known to 
him, and had taken off his hat 
to get the night breeze on his 
brow which was wet with per- 
spiration. The snow was still 


on the ground ; among the laden 
bushes, the silent soaring trees 
of fir and ash, it seemed as if 
this was no other than the land 
of outer darkness whereto the 
lost are driven at the end. It 
maddened him to think of what 
he had been brought to: he 
shook his fist in a childish 
and impotent petulance at the 
spacious unregarding east where 
Doom lay—the scene of all his 
passions. 

“God’s curse on the breed of 
meddlers!” he said. ‘ Another 
month and I was out of these 
gutters, and hell no more to 
tempt me. To be the douce 
good-man, and all the tales of 
storm forgotten by the neigh- 
bours that may have kent them; 
to sit perhaps with bairns—her 
bairns and mine—about my 
knee, and never a twinge of the 
old damnable inclinations, and 
the flageolet going to the 
honestest tunes. All lost! 
All lost for a rat that takes to 
the hold of an infernal ship, 
and comes here to chew at the 
ropes that dragged me to salva- 
tion. This is where it ends! 
It’s the judgment come a day 
ower soon for Sim MacTaggart. 
But Sim MacTaggart will make 
the rat rue his meddling.” 

He had come out with no 
fixed idea of what he next 
should do, but one step seemed 
now imperative—he must go 
to Doom, otherwise his blood 
would burst every vein in his 
body. He set forth with the 
stimulus of fury for the barracks 
where his men lay, of whom 
half-a-dozen at least were his 
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to the gate of the Pit itself, less 
scrupulous even than himself 
because more ignorant, pos- 
sessed of but one or two im- 
pulses—a foolish affection for 
him and an inherited regard 
for rapine too rarely to be in- 
dulged in these tame latter days. 
To call them out, to find them 
armed and ready for any enter- 
prise of his, was a matter of 
brief time. They set out know- 
ing nothing at all of his object, 
and indifferent so long as this 
adorable gentleman was to lead 
them. 

When they came to Doom the 
tide was full and round about 
it, so they retired upon the 
hillside, sheltering in a little 
plantation of fir through which 
they could see the stars, and 
Doom dense black against them 
without a sign of habitation. 

And yet Doom, upon the side 
that faced the sea, was not 
asleep. Mungo was busy upon 
the preparations for departure, 
performing them in a funereal 
spirit, whimpering about the 
vacant rooms with a grief that 
was trivial compared with that 
of Doom himself, who waited 
for the dawn as if it were to 
bring him to the block, or of 
Olivia, whose pillow was wet 
with unavailing tears. It was 
their last night in Doom. At 
daybreak Mungo was to convey 
them to the harbour, where 
they should embark upon the 
vessel that was to bear them 
to the Lowlands. It seemed as 
if the sea- gulls came earlier 
than usual to wheel and cry 
about the rock, half-guessing 
that it was so soon to be un- 
tenanted, and finally, as it is 
to-day, the grass-grown mound 
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of memories. Olivia rose and 
went to her window to look 
out at them, and saw them as 
yet but vague, grey, floating 
shapes slanting against the pal- 
ing stars. 

And then the household rose ; 
the boat nodded to the leeward 
of the rock, with its mast 
stepped, its sail billowing with 
a rustle in the faint air, and 
Mungo at the sheet. The dawn 


‘came slowly, but fast enough 


for the departing, and the land- 
ward portion of the rock was 
still in shadow when Olivia 
stepped forth with a tear- 
stained face, and a trembling 
hand on Victor's arm. He 
shared her sorrow, but was 
proud and happy too that her 
trials, as he hoped, were over. 
They took their seat in the boat 
and waited for the Baron. Now 
the tide was down, the last of 
it running in tiny rivulets upon 
the sand between the mainland 
and the rock, and Simon and 
his gang came over silently. 
Simon led, and turned the 
corner of the tower hastily 
with his sword in his hand to 
find the Baron emerging. He 
had not seen the boat and its 
occupants, but the situation 
seemed to flash upon him, and 
he uttered a cry of rage. 

Doom drew back under the 
frowning eyebrow of what had 
been his home, tugged the 
weapon from his scabbard and 
threw himself on guard. 

“This is kind, indeed,” he 
said in a pause of his assailant’s 
confusion at finding this was 
not the man he sought. “You 
have come to say ‘ Good-bye.’ 
On guard, black dog, on 
guard!” 
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“So dhuit mata !—here then 
is for you,” cried Sim, and wav- 
ing back his followers, engaged 
with a rasp of steel. It lasted 
but a moment: Doom crouched 
a little upon bending knees, 
with a straight arm, parry- 
ing the assault of a point that 
flew in wild disorder. He broke 
ground for a few yards with 
feints in quarte. He followed 
on a riposte with a lunge—short, 
sharp, conclusive, for it took 
his victim in the chest and 
passed through at the other 
side with a thud of the hilt 
against his body. Sim fell with 
a groan, his company clustering 
round him, not wholly forgetful 
of retaliation, but influenced by 
his hand that forbade their in- 
terference with his enemy. 

“Clean up your filth!” said 
Doom in the Gaelic, sheathing 
his sword and turning to join 
his daughter. ‘He took Drim- 
darroch from me, and now, by 
God! he’s welcome to Doom.” 

“Not our old friends, surely?” 
said Count Victor, looking back- 
ward at the cluster of men. 


“'The same,” said Doom, and 
kept his counsel further. 

Count Victor put his arm 
round Olivia’s waist. The 
boat’s prow fell off; the sail 
filled ; she ran with a pleasant 
ripple through the waves, and 
there followed her a cry that 
only Doom of all the company 
knew was a coronach, followed 
by the music of Sim Mac- 
Taggart’s flageolet. 

It rose above the ripple of 
the waves, above the screaming 
of the birds, finally stilling the 
coronach, and the air it gave 
an utterance to was the same 
that had often charmed the 
midnight bower, failing at the 
last abruptly as it had always 
done before. 

“By heavens! it is my 
Mary’s favourite air, and that 
was all she knew of it,” said 
Doom, and his face grew white 
with memory and a speculation. 

“Had he found the end of 
that air,” said Count Victor, “he 
had found, as he said himself, 
another man. But I, perhaps, 
had never found Olivia!” 
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A VILLAGE IN THE VAL 


DOR. 


BY MRS P. G. HAMERTON. 


VISIT THE SECOND. 


WE had been so pleased with 
our holiday in the Val d’Or 
that we intended to return if 
we could find lodgings, for 
everything in the Chateau My- 
pont was let. After a long 
search, an old widow lady was 
applied to, and though she had 
never contemplated before the 
possibility of letting part of her 
house—nor desired to do so— 
she consented to give us the 
first floor for the same rent we 
had paid at the chateau, but 
on condition that we should 
take the rooms “as they were.” 
For Mme. S. had been rather 
alarmed at the idea of a change 
in her regular habits—habits 
that she had never dreamt of 
altering to the end of her life ; 
for she was now eighty-three, 
and did not either expect or 
wish to remain much longer in 
this world. 

The house itself was a strange 
compilation of buildings, which 
seemed to have neither front 
nor back, the main entrance 
being oddly placed behind, in a 
steep, narrow lane, whilst the 
door was pinched and low, not 
bigger than those in the rooms, 
and like them having square 
panes of glass in the upper 
part, like a window. Yet it 
was the outer door opening 
into the public street, and the 
only protection against house- 
breakers — but I was quietly 
assured that house - breakers 


were unknown in Le Bourg- 
neuf, 

It was a curious feature of 
the place that space had been 
most generously granted where 
it was least wanted, and strictly 
economised where it would 
have been desirable. There 
were lots of crazy passages and 
corridors on each floor, and 
under the house vaulted ones 
leading to the most unexpected 
places, besides endless landings, 
staircases, and closets, so be- 
wildering that we agreed at 
once to call Mme. S.’s house 
“The Labyrinth.” Later on 
this enigma was explained by 
our landlady: she told me that, 
long ago, two near relatives of 
hers having got married, and 
being unwilling to be separated 
from their family, had bought 
the two houses adjoining the 
parental habitation, and made 
openings in the walls, and 
devised those wonderfully elab- 
orate means of communication 
which had so much puzzled me. 
The good lady did not attempt 
to conceal her proud satisfaction 
in these arrangements, in which 
she had had a share, for she 
ended her explanations by say- 
ing, “ Ht nous avons été nos pro- 
pres architectes!” Then she 
murmured in a saddened tone, 
“At that time friends could 
not bear to live apart, and now 
they cannot agree to live to- 
gether,” which made me fear 
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that poor Mme. S. deeply felt 
the melancholy solitude of her 
old age. 

In some respects she was 
wonderful for her years ; though 
she moved slowly, she was al- 
most constantly seen walking 
noiselessly about the house, 
garden, or village. Always 
clad in weeds—for she had 
successively lost her eight chil- 
dren, a beloved sister, a niece 
whom she had adopted, and 
lastly her husband. She was 
nervously restless, and often 
startled us at first, when she 
stole at night past our glass 
doors, dimly descried like a 
black shadow by the flick- 
ering light of her small lamp. 

On our arrival Mme. S. had 
courteously showed us our 
rooms, which were in some 
respects superior to those we 
had had at the chateau. They 
were larger and incomparably 
better furnished. The pre- 
vious year I had slept upon a 
small iron bedstead; but now 
my bed was made of fine 
walnut-wood, like the chest of 
drawers and the handsome 
clothes-press which quite filled 
up one side of the room, with 
the addition of a small writing- 
table. My bed was canopied, 
and, with its red curtains and 
green fringe to match the 
counterpane, lent quite a com- 
fortable aspect to the otherwise 
somewhat cold and monastic 
appearance of the room. For 
it must be remembered that we 
had accepted the lodgings “as 
they were,” therefore the many 
tokens of our landlady’s piety 
had kept their places, and the 
marble tops of our drawers 
looked more like altars than 
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anything else. In the middle 
of mine there was a plaster 
cast of the Virgin holding the 
child Jesus in her arms, with 
an emblem of the Sacred Heart 
depending from her neck. On 
each side vases of paper flowers 
under glass shades, and behind 
several portraits of saints 
(patrons of the family) hang- 
ing on the wall. At the head 
of our beds the bénitiers were 
filled with holy water, and sur- 
mounted by shrivelled sprigs of 
boxwood, which had _ been 
blessed on a certain Palm 
Sunday—how longago?... 
Mme. 8. alone could remember, 
as she remembered to which of 
her children had belonged the 
chaplets of beads festooned 
about the looking-glasses. 

After surveying the apart- 
ments we unpacked our boxes 
and distributed their contents 
among the drawers and closets 
put at our disposal. I noticed 
that the key of the clothes- 
press had been left in the lock, 
though it was not one of the 
pieces of furniture which I had 
been told I might use, and 
when Mme. S. came up to 
inquire if we wanted anything 
more, I begged her to remove 
that key, and to keep it. She 
looked surprised, and whilst I 
was explaining that I would 
rather not be responsible for 
what there might be in the 
press, she seemed almost hurt. 
“Can you suppose, then, that 
my confidence in you is not 
perfect?” she asked in an in- 
jured tone. 

“Well, madame, a servant 
girl will have access to the 
room 4 

“And it would be just the 
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same if a dozen of our girls 
had access to it,” was the de- 
cisive reply. “At Le Bourg- 
neuf stealing, robbing, and pil- 
fering are unknown abomina- 
tions.” 

I was glad to hear it, and 
this assurance helped to recon- 
cile me to our glass doors, 
which would have opposed but 
little resistance to a determined 
house-breaker. The inconven- 
ience—if not danger—of these 
glass doors did not appear to 
have struck any one before us. 
Yet the thin, transparent, worn- 
out muslin curtains were no 
protection against a clear view 
of the interior to any one out- 
side. This peculiarity of our 
lodgings obliged me to put to 
a double use a shawl of Mme. 
S.’s, which she kindly added as 
an ornamental cover to our 
centre table, and which I hung 
up as a door-curtain whenever 
privacy became desirable. 

Probably the incident of the 
key had suggested new thoughts 
to Mme. 8., for presently she 
explained the working of the 
elaborate bright steel fastening 
of the press, and when the big 
doors were open, she asked if 
I should not like some of the 
shelves for myself. ‘Of course 
they would be very convenient, 
but I did not want to trouble 

” However, before I had 
time to finish my polite sentence, 
Mme. S., despite her eighty- 
three years, was perched upon 
a chair piling up sheets, bed- 
covers, and pillow-cases tightly 
upon one another on the upper 
shelves, to let me have the use 
of the lower ones. In the 
course of our stay we had re- 
peated tokens of this thought- 
fulness for our comfort, which 


[July 


prevented us, in some measure, 
from feeling as acutely as we 
might have done otherwise the 
disappointment of not being 
really in the country, —for 
though we were so near our 
former dwelling, the situation 
was quite different. 

Each day brought with it 
some new proof of our land- 
lady’s kindness: for instance, 
she soon noticed that a wet 
cloth was passed every morn- 
ing over our tiled floors (on 
account of the dust), and her 
solicitude for the health of 
my mother made her seek, in 
her numerous closets, for a 
carpet to be placed under the 
dinner-table to avoid the effects 
of damp. As I passed before 
the closet in which she was 
rummaging with her feeble 
hands, I heard her panting in 
the effort to disengage what 
she needed from a pile of 
other things. I asked if I 
could be of use. “ Yes,” she 
said, “and I shall be very 
much obliged, for though I 
have the carpet for your room, 
I want that other one, which I 
am not strong enough to pull 
out. It is for my femme de 
ménage, whose little girl is 
paralysed and subject to fits 
at times, when she falls out of 
her bed on the hard floor, and 
if her mother is out at work, 
the poor thing may remain 
helpless a long time and catch 
cold. It just came to my 
mind that I had a good carpet 
somewhere, and that, folded up 
and put beside the bed of the 
little martyr, it might prevent 
her from being hurt in her 
falls.” I then recollected that 
old Mme. S. contented herself 
with a narrow rug in her bed- 
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room, and a thin mat under 


her dinner-table, yet thought 
it quite natural to give her 
best carpet in charity. Faith- 
ful to the old traditions of the 
petite bourgeoisie (like several 
other families of the place), she 
had few wants, and did not 
even keep a servant. It was 
just the same at the chateau 
—a femme de ménage coming 
regularly, and other women to 
help in washing, cleaning, sew- 
ing, &c., as many, and as often as 
needful, but no servants. Their 
constant presence is considered 
obtrusive, and as involving a 
diminution of their master’s 
privacy and freedom, whilst 
the occasional want of them 
is not greatly felt, owing to the 
vigneronnes, always ready to 
lend a hand, at least where 
there are vineyards—that is to 
say, in the majority of cases. 
We had only to cross the 
road in order to reach the flat 
stone over the rivulet, and to 
open the wickets which gave 
access to the garden of the 
chateau, where we had been 
invited to go as often as we 
pleased. We often met our 
former host and hostess there, 
and once Mons. L. told me that, 
on account of the great heat, 
the grapes were three weeks in 
advance on an average year— 
therefore I was sure this time 
to see the vintage. The grapes 
were only in moderate quantity, 
but it was hoped that the quality 
would be exceptional; still, as 
we had a thunderstorm daily, I 
inquired if the rain would not 
prove injurious. “No,” was the 
answer; “those warm showers 
of short duration were quite 
beneficial at this stage of the 
growth ; they swelled the grapes 
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and softened the skins.” How- 
ever, the almost regular forma- 
tion of thunder-clouds, thicken- 
ing as the heat of the day 
increased, and bursting towards 
evening in a deluge of rain, did 
not seem promising to me. 
Neither was it agreeable, for 
how was it possible to ramble 
about in the sultry, suffocating 
glare of the red-copper sun, 
expecting, moreover, to be 
drenched later on by the inky 
clouds which clung to the hill- 
sides like gigantic black bats, 
until they were either driven 
away by a sudden squall, or sent 
by the lurid lightnings to open 
their cataracts upon the valley ? 

At first sight, when we came 
to our new lodgings, I did not 
see how it would be possible to 
cook anything at home—though 
a little charcoal stove had been 
placed on the landing by my 
bedroom door—for there was no 
escape for the suffocating fumes 
of the charcoal, and they might 
easily have smothered us. Mme. 
S., however, perceiving the 
danger, told me that I was 
welcome to leave open the door 
and window of a lumber-room 
just opposite, which looked upon 
the garden. 

It was a strange room, still 
furnished with a bed and its 
bedding complete — drawers, 
tables, and clothes-press; but, 
like several other rooms in the 
same house, it had not been 
swept or dusted for more than 
twenty years, and broken chairs 
and disjointed tables, as they 
became useless, had been ac- 
cumulated in a pile upon the 
bed. Rusted iron implements 
of all descriptions, with fowling- 
pieces, fishing-rods, mice-eaten 
nets, were stuffed in the corners ; 
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and the mantelpiece, the 
drawers, and tables were 
covered with all manner of 
cracked and chipped pottery. 

The floor itself was entirely 
taken up by empty boxes, 
bottles, and what not, the 
whole under a uniform coating 
of dust and cobwebs. On closer 
acquaintance with this house, I 
came to the conclusion that for 
at least fifty years nothing 
whatever had gone out of it; 
no rubbish had ever been thrown 
away—and there were cart- 
loads of it in the closets where 
colonies of moths had domi- 
ciled themselves among woollen 
blankets, pillows, and feather- 
beds innumerable. In the rooms 
the presses and drawers con- 
tained, besides good linen and 
old-fashioned clothing, nameless 
relics, such as faded bits of 
ribbon and dried leaves and 
flowers, whose history Mme. 8. 
only could have told. 

It was embarrassing to ac- 
cept the offer that had just 
been made, for I did not see 
how I could possibly reach 
the window through all the 
obstructions blocking the way 
to it. But I soon noticed that 
a general overhauling was tak- 
ing place, at the instigation, 
and under the supervision, of 
our landlady. It must not be 
supposed for a moment that 
the useless objects were got 
rid of on this memorable oc- 
casion. No,indeed! They were 
merely transferred to a sort of 
magasin close by, and, when 
their removal was completed, 
Mme. S. told me that I might 
use the room if I found it con- 
venient. Of course it was ex- 
ceedingly convenient, and it 
afforded me, besides, quite a 
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new experience. As I watched 
the boiling of our morning 
milk, under the joint protection 
of a lame St John carved in 
wood and of a Good Shepherd 
whose lamb had disappeared, I 
wondered at the state of mind 
which had induced the former 
occupier of this room so oddly 
to place the little twigs of 
blessed boxwood that were 
stuck into the candlesticks and 
match - box, and fastened to 
every nail in the wall. At 
the same time I could see 
Mme. S. already dressed for the 
early mass in her long black 
shawl and crépe bonnet, scis- 
sors in hand to cut the flowers 
which she faithfully carried to 
her lost ones every day of her 
life (unless prevented by ill- 
ness), now to the cemetery on 
the hill of Mercurey, and next 
to that upon the hill of Touches 
—a remarkable feat for a person 
eighty-three years of age. 

One damp, misty morning, 
when I descried her through 
the drooping vines, occupied 
as usual by her pious care, I 
ventured to remonstrate; for 
I heard her cough, and knew 
of her night having been 
sleepless with suffocation — as 
was too often the case. “ Per- 
haps you are right,” she an- 
swered. “And perhaps if my 
niece had been able to carry 
the bouquet (which she does 
now and then), I should have 
let her go in my stead; but 
she is too busy to-day, and I 
do not wish them to miss thei 
flowers. . . .” Poor affection- 
ate heart! I understood what 
solace this self-imposed duty 
brought to it, and what an 
importance was attached to its 
fulfilment. Indeed, Mme. S%. 
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had already told me several 
times that she firmly believed 
herself to be in actual com- 
munion of soul with all her 
lost ones. 

If I did not see so much of 
the open country now as I had 
done from the chateau, there 
was a sort of compensation in 
the spectacle offered by the 
street - life and also by the 
home -life of the inhabitants, 
of which I could observe a 
good deal from our windows. 
Its most striking features are 
that the greater part of it is 
spent out of doors—at least in 
summer-time—and that people 
do not seem to desire any 
privacy. I could see men 


coming out of their houses in 
the early morning, and wash- 
ing themselves in the stream, 
after loosening their  shirt- 
collars and turning up their 


sleeves. I could watch the 
cooking of several households, 
as it proceeded in their court- 
yards, upon charcoal stoves. 
Babies eat their porridge, or 
it is administered to them, on 
the outside doorsteps; and 
family meals are frequently par- 
taken of in gardens quite open 
to the public gaze. In the 
afternoons women and girls 
congregate into small groups 
to do their sewing, or nursing, 
and prattling, on the shady 
side of the street. The rela- 
tives of Mme. S., who lived in 
a separate house (though it 
formed part of The Labyrinth), 
took all their meals under the 
acacias of the courtyard, unless 
it rained. 

. This outdoor life, together 
with the great heat of the 
Summer months, accounts for 
the brown skins of most of the 


inhabitants, particularly of the 
children, who take no precau- 
tions against being sunburnt— 
and in consequence look like 
so many little Arabs—and of 
the old folks, who no longer 
care about their appearance. 
The women of the working 
class may always be seen with 
their large-brimmed hats, even 
inside the houses, for they are 
so often out again that they do 
not take the trouble of remov- 
ing them. It seems as if they 
could not bear to miss the 
sights of the street for a quar- 
ter of an hour together, and it 
was very funny to espy them 
appearing suddenly, and in suc- 
cession, at every window and 
on the threshold, even whilst 
cleaning their rooms, dressing 
their children, or washing up 
their crockery. 

After rather a _ prolonged 
walk on the hills in search of 
a peculiar kind of mushrooms 
which grow there abundantly, 
I was coming back home, on a 
certain evening of August, 
when my attention was drawn 
to several groups of men and 
women talking volubly, with 
even more animation than 
usual. Before I reached our 
door I was surrounded by 
neighbours eager to be the first 
to communicate the news—such 
romantic and exciting news! 

. Well, the previous night, 
some men coming out of a café 
had seen in a corner of the 
road, against a wall, a dark 
heap; and on coming close to 
it discovered that it was a 
woman — she must be dead 
drunk, they thought, for she 
neither answered nor moved 
when shaken and spoken to. 
But in going to their work on 
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the following morning, they saw 
the same shape still in the same 
place, and began to fear that 
the woman might be dead. 
They examined her more close- 
ly: she was still warm, but 
appeared to be exhausted or 
in a swoon. They lifted her 
up and carried her to the 
chemist’s shop whilst the doc- 
tor was being sent for. After 
rather a long time she parti- 
ally recovered, and in a few 
broken words attempted to ex- 
plain that though she under- 
stood French, she could not 
speak it readily; and little by 
little, some restoratives having 
been administered, she con- 
trived to unfold her piteous 
tale. 

She was a Spanish lady, the 
wife of a commanding officer 
fighting in Cuba, and when her 
husband had been ordered to 
the seat of war, her distress at 
the fear of what might befall 
him had been such that nothing 
could soothe it except the idea 
of going on a pilgrimage to 
Lourdes and praying there for 
his safety. One of her friends 
was a lady situated like her- 
self, so she proposed that they 
should go together, and her 
friend assented. They decided 
to walk the whole way, and to 
beg for their food and shelter. 
It was impossible to make out 
how they came to be separated, 
but it seemed that they did not 
agree on what would be the 
best way to reach Lourdes; 
and indeed this poor stranger 
must have mistaken Paray-le- 
Monial for Lourdes, having 
come in this direction. Be it 
as it may, she had trudged on 
in rain and heat, had slept in 
barns or haystacks, and only 
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fed upon what she could obtain 
from charitable people, who, un- 
able to understand her speech 
or even her motive, could but 
look upon her with suspicion, 
and mistake her for a wanderer 
out of her mind—or worse still, 
as had just happened. It was 
now quite impossible for the 
worn-out pilgrim to proceed, 
and the young doctor, who was 
doing his twenty-eight days of 
military service at Chalon, vol- 
unteered to go to the colonel in 
command of the place, and to 
ask for his advice. The col- 
onel showed himself most kind 
and considerate, and sent his 
carriage to take the lady to 
Chalon, where he would provide 
for her present wants, and con- 
sider what might be done to 
send her back home to Spain 
after she had recruited her 
strength. 

We heard afterwards that 
her name was only disclosed to 
the colonel, and also that she 
carried, secreted under her tat- 
tered garments, a little bag 
filled with jewels and precious 
stones to be laid upon the altar 
of Notre Dame de Lourdes as a 
propitiatory offering ; and rather 
than break her vow by selling 
them to obtain food, she had 
starved herself almost to death. 
This last part may have been 
an invention of the popular 
mind, to turn a simple story 
into a legend; but it may also 
be true, considering the state of 
mind of this poor lady. In 
that case it is to be hoped that 
she found at Chalon a priest 
wise enough to relieve her from 
her rash vow. 

I noticed that Mme. S. was 
the only person who did not 
wonder, and who thought that 
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the Spanish lady had acted 
quite naturally in asking for 
the highest protection she could 
think of for her husband. 

“But she left her two chil- 
dren behind!” I exclaimed. 
“Well, she must have left them 
under good care, you may be 
sure, devoted to her affections 
as she has shown herself to be. 
And, of course, her trust in the 
holy Virgin Mary gave her the 
assurance that the protection 
she came to ask—through such 
hardships—would be extended 
to her children; for it was an 
increase of her sacrifice to have 
left them behind.” 

I clearly saw that Mme. 8. 
would have been capable of 
acting in the same manner, for 
by this time she had grown very 
confidential, and I could read 
what was passing in her simple 
and kindly mind. She had told 
me of her maternal hopes eight 
times renewed, and as many 
times buried in the little sunny 
cemetery on the hill-slope of 
Touches. She had told me of 
the great love which had united 
her to a sister who, more for- 
tunate than herself, had still 
two children gay and strong 
when she was bereft of her last 
one; and how this sister had 
said in great compassion, “I 
cannot bear to see you childless 
and desolate, and I will give you 
my little girl to bring up as 
your daughter ; she will be your 
own child, and the boy will 
remain mine.” But when the 
girl was thirteen, she also had 
to be taken to the cemetery on 
the hill-slope, to be buried by 
the side of her eight cousins— 
and Mme. S. sorrowfully sub- 
mitted to the will of God. 

Ever after she remained faith- 


ful to these innocent memo- 
ries, and sometimes an impulse 
moved her to show me some of 
their relics. A great cupboard 
was full of various toys, neatly 
displayed as for an exhibition. 
There was in a closet a beautiful 
little crib, too large for the cup- 
board, with its closed curtains 
dusty with the dust of fifty 
years, which were drawn aside 
by tremulous fingers to let me 
see a doll whose rest had lasted 
for half a century. In another 
closet, under a glass shade 
dimmed by cobwebs, I recog- 
nised such a créche as the one I 
had been allowed to admire at 
my grandmother’s when my 
baby behaviour had given satis- 
faction. Yes, the same “petit 
Jésus” was lying upon bits of 
straw in the same manger; but 
whereas my memory recalled 
the sumptuous attire of the 
Magi in their flowing silken 
mantles and gilt crowns, as well 
as the very pink cheeks, blue 
eyes, and rosy flesh of the divine 
babe in tinted wax (carefully 
preserved from the effects of too 
much light by being usually 
locked up in my grandmother’s 
secrétaire), what my eyes pre- 
sently beheld seemed both piti- 
ful and touching. For the 
splendour of gilding and gor- 
geous hues had long been tar- 
nished, and the clumsy little 
fingers which had so often re- 
moved and replaced the kings, 
the angels, the ox, and the sheep, 
had not always avoided the 
breaking of an arm here and of 
a leg there, nor the tearing 
of a few rents in the gossamer 
veil of the Virgin. Time had 
paled the faces of the small 
figures as well as their gar- 
ments; it had deprived the 
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sheep of their soft fleeces and 
the angels of the gauze of their 
wings; but the prettily spotted 
birds’ eggs offered by infantile 
faith to the infant God still re- 
tained their pristine colours, 
even in the broken shells, and 
doubtless Mme. S. recalled all 
the circumstances of each sepa- 
rate offering every time she 
paused before the créche. 

The “féte du Bourgneuf,” 
which falls on the 22nd of 
August, is preceded by a curi- 
ous fair—that of onions and 
garlic, and unimaginable quan- 
tities of them are brought for 
sale. Cart-loads are taken out 


for display on the Place, and 
along the village street, neatly 
spread out, and looking quite 
inviting. The rounded bulbs 
of garlic in their white or lilac 
parchment-like skins are strung 
in rows (called chatnes) upon a 


small plait of glistening straw, 
and the onions likewise, accord- 
ing to their size and species. 
There is plenty of choice 
amongst the small, button- 
shaped ones, pale yellow or 
white; the flat pink and red 
kinds, with a pungent taste, and 
the large, sweet, claret - tinted 
balls for purées. About ten in 
the morning all the ménagéres 
and servants can be seen taking 
home their purchases, which 
must last till next year; for 
neither garlic nor onions can be 
cultivated to perfection in the 
soil of the Val d’Or. Before 
the onions are stored their skins 
are anxiously examined, as their 
thickness is believed to indicate 
the sort of winter one has to 
expect: if it is thin, the winter 
will be mild; if thick, severe 
and frosty. 

The féte was spoilt by rain ; 
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nevertheless the population con- 
gregated till past midnight 
around the three booths which 
formed the attractions of the 
day, together with the wooden 
horses. There was _ besides 
pistol- and rifle-shooting for 
men, lottery for women, and 
pains -d’épices and bonbons for 
children. We amused ourselves 
by watching for some time the 
ball in the hotel from our win- 
dows, and noticed that several 
of the young men did not sacri- 
fice the pleasure of smoking to 
that of the dance, but preferred 
enjoying both at the same time. 

The bonbons and dragées so 
temptingly displayed for the 
féte remind one of a character- 
istic incident connected with 
Mme. S., who once came with 
many apologies to take some- 
thing out of the clothes-press 
in my room, which she meant 
to send as a prize to a yearly 
charity lottery, according to her 
old-established custom. It was 
a little parcel, neatly tied with 
a yellowish-white ribbon, and 
carefully protected by satin 
paper, which being removed, 
disclosed to our admiring eyes 
a much-adorned box of dragées, 
with gallant device in silver 
paper and spangled gauze. We 
declared it “very pretty,” which 
of course was expected, but all 
the same acknowledged with 
pleasure. “Yes, they are al- 
ways said to be very pretty, 
and they are longed for by those 
who hold tickets; for it is well 
known that I never miss giving 
one to each lottery. You see, 
my husband was maire for over 
twenty years, and at every 
matriage ceremony that he per- 
formed he was presented with 
one of these boxes, so that in 
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the long-run we had quite a 
stock of them.” Happily, the 
elation that the unsophisticated 
Mme. S. experienced in thus 
fulfilling a charitable deed was 
not marred by the suspicion 
that bonbons, sweet ten or twelve 
years ago, might perhaps be 
somewhat rancid to-day. 
Shortly after the drawing 
of the lottery, one morning at 
the beginning of September, 
I saw Mme. S. in the garden, 
but it was not her usual bou- 
quet that she was carrying— 
no; for the first time it was 
replaced by a fine bunch of 
chasselas-rose. I wondered at 
such a deviation from her 
habits, and going to wish her 
good morning, I looked at the 
grapes, and remarked that they 
did not seem perfectly ripe yet. 
“They are not ripe enough to 
eat,” she answered, “but nearly 


so; and this bunch being the 
most forward on the treille, I 
cut it as an offering to my 
sister’s Virgin, as she used to 
do herself in her lifetime for 
the féte of Notre Dame de Sep- 


tembre. . . . Would you like to 
see my sister’s Virgin? It was 
a beautiful one, long ago.” I 
assented, and she led the way 
to a garret hard by at the top 
of the house, where, in a some- 
what dark corner, I could just 
make out a tall, grey, uncertain 
form, before which Mme. 8. 
knelt and prayed for a short 
time. My eyes once accus- 
tomed to the dim light, I rec- 
ognised a large plaster cast 
of the Virgin, begrimed by the 
damp and dust of many, many 
years, to whose right hand my 
landlady was fastening the new 
bunch of grapes, after relieving 
it of that of last year. And 
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all about the rough stand sup- 
porting the statue the floor 
was strewn with the dried- 
up or mouldered skeletons of 
ancient grapes. “You are 
perhaps surprised at this un- 
seemly place of shelter for the 
Sainte Vierge,’ Mme. S. re- 
sumed in an undertone, as 
if she were in a church; “but 
we had no room of sufficient 
height to admit it after the 
niche in the garden crumbled 
to pieces; for it had been placed 
there in a bower by my sister’s 
own hands—it is more easy 
of access to me here, in all 
weathers, especially during the 
mois de Marie [May], when I 
have to keep the little lamp 
burning whilst I recite the 
rosary, a8 my sister used to 
do every evening.” The calling 
up of these memories seemed 
greatly soothing to the solitary 
lady, whose life had become a 
pious repetition of old rites—a 
shadow of the past. 

Sometimes when the morn- 
ings were damp or stormy, 
I attempted to remonstrate 
against her appearing out of 
doors, for she suffered from 
chronic bronchitis and oppres- 
sion, but she answered wist- 
fully that she was ready to 
go when summoned. “It is 
not as when my _ husband 
lived,” she would say; “he 
never allowed me to get up 
first, and only after ascertain- 
ing what the weather was like. 
In cold or damp I had to re- 
main in bed till my room had 
been well warmed by a good 
fire—but now, no one cares, 
not even myself.” Still at 
times she fancied that our 
presence had done her good. 
“ Vous m’avez porté bonheur,” 
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she repeated on those occa- 
sions; “for now I can sleep 
several hours in the night, and 
I feel better in every way.” 
In reality our sympathy dif- 
fused a little warmth in her 
chilled atmosphere, and awak- 
ened a responsive sentiment 
which made her feel conscious 
of an interest in life, as being 
of some importance still when 
she concerned herself with our 
comfort, which she did almost 
daily in some way or other. 

Once, when I had accom- 
panied Mme. S. to the church 
of Touches, we passed by a 
small vineyard enclosed within 
a good wall, and she told me 
of a curious custom connected 
with it, which had existed for- 
merly, but had been abandoned 
on account of the abuses it 
engendered. On Easter Sun- 
day it was incumbent on the 
churchwarden to place inside 
the church tables laden with 
tumblers and pitchers of wine, 
to which any one might 
help himself as freely as he 
pleased. In order to secure 
the fulfilment of this duty, the 
churchwarden was put in pos- 
session of “deux ouvrées de 
vignes, situées sur le territoire 
de Touches, appelées La vigne 
de Pdques.” This gift had been 
made with the intention of sus- 
taining the communicants who 
came from distant villages, and 
who otherwise would have had 
to remain fasting till their re- 
turn home. “La vigne de 
Pdques”—it was the vineyard 
we had just passed—is now 
considered as a fit remuneration 
for the services of the church- 
warden. 

A few days after the presenta- 
tion of the first ripe grapes to 
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“Notre Dame de Septembre,” 
we received a basketful of others 
from the chateau, and hence- 
forward our landlady and our 
friends kept us well provided 
with them; but they were all 
under average quality for want 
of heat. Nevertheless it had 
become imperative to gather 
them, for the blackrot had 
appeared and was spreading 
rapidly. In consequence the 
proprietor of the chateau sent 
me word that on the 16th of 
September the vinification would 
begin, and that if I liked to be 
present he would give me all 
the necessary information. Ac- 
cordingly I went to the press- 
shed and witnessed the coming 
in of the long carts, each bearing 
three vats or barrels contain- 
ing the grapes just gathered, 
which were then mashed by 
a man standing up in the 
cart, who worked a _ heavy, 
long-handled pestle as if he 
were churning. 

The contents of these barrels 
are first poured into a cylinder, 
and then into big vats, together 
with a certain quantity of sugar 
(according to the quality of the 
grapes) to undergo fermenta- 
tion. After this the doors are 
closed carefully, and the process 
watched several times a-day to 
ascertain the proper time for 
drawing off the juice. The fer- 
mentation lasts from five to ten 
days, and it is curious to hear 
the great rumbling and boiling 
in the vats. The air of the 
place is so intoxicating that I 
could only remain in it for a 
few minutes at a time, and was 
obliged to go out repeatedly to 
free my lungs and nostrils from 
the alcohol. 

Accidents are frequent at this 
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period when the state of the 
vats has to be ascertained, for 
their size is such that ladders 
are used to look over the top, 
when the alcoholic fumes some- 
times overpower the watchers. 
These cases of asphyxia used to 
be much more numerous and 
fatal when men were employed 
to trample the grapes in the 
vats, they being exposed to the 
danger for a long time; and in 
case they fell, death resulted 
inevitably. 

The juice of the grapes hav- 
ing run out of the vats, there 
is a residue (marc) which, put 
under a powerful press, yields 
an additional quantity of fluid 
to be mixed with the first and 
then poured into casks contain- 
ing 225 litres, or into smaller 
ones called fewillettes, contain- 
ing 132 litres only. The result 
of these operations is “le vin 
rouge nouveau.” 

For the preparation of white 
wines grapes are not made to 
ferment in the vats. As soon 
as they have passed through 
the cylinder the juice is trans- 
ferred into new casks, with a 
small opening at the top to 
prevent their bursting during 
the fermentation. Red wine 
may be made out of white 
grapes; the colour is due to 
contact with the skins during 
fermentation, and is deeper and 
richer according to the quantity 
of tannin in them. A great 
proportion of white wine was 
made this year on that account, 
—the grapes lacking the neces- 
sary amount of tannin to give 
the ruby colour desirable for red 
Burgundy. 

Every vine-grower distils a 
certain quantity of eau-de-vie 
from the residue of his grapes. 
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For this purpose an equal 
quantity of water is added to 
the mare, then distilled and put 
into small casks, where it is 
kept for some years before it 
is bottled “pour la vieillir”— 
that is, if it is meant for his 
own use. When intended for 
sale no such precautions are 
taken, because in casks spirits 
evaporate rapidly, and more has 
to be poured into them from 
time to time to fill up the 
empty space. It is called “eau- 
de-vie de marc,” and it has a 
peculiar taste highly appre- 
ciated by amateurs. 

A week after the vinification 
we received an invitation to go 
and taste the vin nouveau with 
some gentlemen who were au- 
thorities on the subject. The 
owner of the wines, Mons. L., 
had one of those pretty shallow 
cups of embossed silver, gener- 
ally used for the purpose, which 
he filled up out of the cask and 
handed to me. I emptied it, 
and begged to be excused from 
giving an opinion, as I was no 
judge. The cup, held by its 
handle, was turned upside down, 
then rinsed with wine, and 
filled up again, to be presented 
in succession to each of us. 
The serious tasters did not 
swallow the wine—they used it 
as a sort of gargle, and turned 
aside to spit it out: it is, it 
appears, the orthodox and busi- 
ness-like manner of tasting 
wines. Then after a discursive 
confabulation they declared the 
quality to be superior to their | 
expectations. I had not appre- 


ciated it myself; but I daresay 
I should not have appreciated 
the best of wines in that early 
stage, so I kept my own counsel. 
However, two months later I 
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was glad for the viticulteurs of 
the Val d’Or to see that the 
official price of their wines had 
been fixed at Beaune (where it 
is done yearly by a commission) 
as high as 245 francs la piéce— 
a little under £10. 

And now as we were making 
our preparations for departure, 
Mme. S., still more restless than 
usual, slowly paced up and 
down the stairs, lingered in the 
closets, and wandered in the 
garden with a look of preoccu- 
pation which could not escape 
us. We wondered if she had 
lost something, for she seemed 
to be peering into all sorts of 
places. At last I ventured to 
approach the subject, in the 
hope of being perhaps able 
to help her. My surprise was 
great, however, when she simply 
said it was her wish to present 
us with a souvenir; but she 
had no idea what we would 
accept, and had been looking 
over all her possessions in search 
of some suitable object for the 
purpose. “I can put your 
mind at rest immediately, dear 
madame,” I said to her, “for 
you have some Christmas roses 
in your garden of which I 
should be very glad to have a 
root. It is one of my favourite 
flowers in winter-time; and 
although I have bought two or 
three in Paris, it has been im- 
possible to keep them healthy, 
because they are forced in hot- 
houses to make them blossom 
early—out of season—and they 
do not recover from this un- 
natural treatment.” 

The idea of making me a 
present of something I should 
care to have delighted my good 
landlady, but she entertained 
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some apprehension about my 
choice. ‘“ You will never be 
able to make Christmas roses 
thrive in close rooms, I fear,” 
she said reflectively. “Ido not 
intend to keep them prisoners 
in my rooms except to enjoy 
their blossoms,” I answered. 
“When their flowering season 
is over they will be put into 
boxes upon a large balcony, 
where they will have enough 
space and fresh air to rally 
from their temporary confine- 
ment.” “Since you have a 
balcony, I wish you to take 
out from my garden all that 
you may fancy, and I shall see 
that it is properly packed for 
the journey. . . . Le Bourgneuf 
will see you again,” Mme. S. 
went on a little sadly, “but 
not I. My days must be num- 
bered, and I shall be happy 
indeed to meet with my dear 
ones; but I hope you may re- 
member me sometimes when 
you see the flowers of your 
Christmas roses.” 

It was not without some 
difficulty that I convinced 
Mme. 8. of my inability to 
take more than what I had 
asked ; and despite all I could 
say, she caused two beautiful 
climbing rose-trees to be packed 
with the hellebores. 

In bidding adieu to each 
other we were not very elo- 
quent in words, but our eyes 
were dim and our hands sep- 
arated reluctantly. 

And now throughout the 
summer months my Parisian 
balcony sheds upon the pass- 
ers- by, together with the 
sweet-scented petals of jasmine 
and honeysuckle, the wine-red 
roses of the Val d’Or. 
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BETWEEN THE LINES.—CONCLUSION. 


WILLOUGHBY enjoyed his life 
in New Zealand immensely. The 
Governor was a man of great 
literary attainments as well as 
being a statesman of the first 
rank, and times were extremely 
interesting : he and his chief 
were on the best of terms, but 
here came one of the checks 
which marred Willoughby’s 
career. 

He had been just a year 
abroad when he heard that 
his father had been suddenly 
stricken by paralysis. Wil- 
loughby recognised at once the 
fact that there was something 
he cared for more than his 
future. He threw up his ap- 
pointment and went home. He 
hardly dared to look at his 
letters on landing; but to see 
no black border was a relief, 
and it was a still greater one 
to learn that his father had re- 
covered his speech and the use 
of his limbs, and though partly 
an invalid, was well enough to 
be looking forward eagerly to 
his son’s arrival. Except ob- 
serving that one was from Ella, 
he took no notice of his other 
letters till he was in the train 
speeding on his way to Holy- 
head. He opened Ella’s first, 
and found one of the charm- 
ing, cordial, sympathetic letters 
she knew how to write; it 
came straight from her heart. 
She had informed herself of the 
improvement in Sir Henry’s 
state from the papers, and con- 
gratulated him. She touched 
prettily on his devotion in giving 
up his congenial appointment 


for his father’s sake, but took 
it as a matter of course; in 
fact the note was exactly right, 
and Willoughby touched the 
letter with his lips before he 
folded it up and put it in his 
pocket. One or two dull busi- 
ness letters were opened next, 
and then came one in a strong, 
small handwriting which he did 
not know. It was from Nellie 
Moore, and ran as follows :— 


“You have come home in the 
nickof time. Ella is fretting; her 
health has been bad ever since 
you left. The divorce proceed- 
ings tried her horribly, and that 
brute has used every means of 
frightening and disgusting her. 
Happily now it is all over, and 
she isafree woman. You have 
helped to gain her freedom, and 
it should be your reward.” 


Willoughby was first startled, 
then furious. In his year’s 
absence Mrs Kenrick and her 
history had faded into the back- 
ground. Her charming letters 
had kept alive his friendship ; 
but any warmer feeling, even if 
it had ever existed on Willough- 
by’s part, had been easily stifled, 
and he had quite persuaded 
himself that a sentimental 
friendship was all a woman of 
Ella Kenrick’s type needed to 
make her happy. 

This ill-judged interference 
roused all the Irish perversity 
in his nature ; even her own let- 
ter now appeared a conscious 
abrogation of any claim upon 
him,—her studied avoidance of 
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all mention of her own affairs 
seemed in itself an appeal. 
Was it possible she might 
have known of the grey-haired 
girl’s letter? No! that he 
could not believe. 

He went on without stopping 
to Dublin, and as he paced the 
deck of the steamer by star- 
light he faced his position for 
the first time. Here was this 
woman, who perhaps loved him, 
he had paid for her divorce, 
sympathised with her suffer- 
ings, and perhaps encouraged 
her to think he meant to marry 
her. Had he ever meant it? 
The remembrance of their last 
interview, somewhat blurred, 
came back to him; what had 
he meant then? what had he 
said? He could not quite re- 


member; and now with the 
thought of his father came to 
him the views of that staunch 
old Catholic on the subject of 


divorce and remarriage. The 
thing was impossible, even if 
he had wanted it himself, and 
he was sure now he did not 
want it. He was very unwilling 
to cause any pain to Ella, but 
the other woman must be made 
to understand clearly ; yet, after 
all, what business was it of 
hers? He would tear up her 
letter and not answer it. 
How beautiful the dawn was 
on the Wicklow Mountains! 
It softened his thoughts of Ella: 
he wanted her to be happy, he 
would always be her friend, 
always be ready to sympathise 
and to help her; perhaps he 
could open a new field for her 
writings. He would get His 
Excellency’s wife to call on her. 
There were many things he 
could do, and, after all, what 
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right had Miss Moore to sup- 
pose Ella loved him? Here he 
stopped: somehow he did not 
want to prove that she did not, 
only to convince himself that 
she wanted nothing in return 
but esteem and affection. 

In the bustle of landing he 
had to put the whole thing out 
of his mind, and in the train 
on the other side he fell asleep 
after his wakeful night; and 
then came the painful excite- 
ment of meeting his father, and 
noting his changed condition. 
From having been a strong, 
active man, Sir Henry was 
reduced to the condition of a 
semi-invalid, his right arm 
almost useless, and his right 
leg very uncertain. He had 
recovered his power of speech, 
and his mind, though working 
slowly, seemed quite clear. He 
was evidently occasionally irri- 
table with the impecunious niece 
who had been selected to come 
and look after him; and Dan 
found later that some ideas 
took a quite disproportionate 
hold on his mind, and were in- 
cessantly harped upon by him. 

He stayed up to dinner on 
this the first night of Dan’s re- 
turn, and as they sat together 
over their wine he expressed in 
a few words his appreciation of 
Dan’s sacrifice in coming home 
to him. 

“T couldn’t do without you, 
Dan,” he said, in a tone which 
almost brought the tears to his 
son’s eyes. 

“That’s all right, dad,” he 
said ; “we have always backed 
each other up.” 

“Yes; and now I want a 
further sacrifice from you,” said 


his father. 
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Dan started. Was he going 
to ask him to leave the army ? 

“T should like to see you mar- 
ried, my boy: I want to see an 
heir to the old place before I 
die. I don’t wish to dictate your 
choice: as long as you marry a 
nice straight girl, and a good 
Catholic, I shan’t care,—it’s a 
personal matter.” 

“Completely personal,” said 
Dan coldly. His face looked 
like a mask, but he was deeply 
annoyed. 

“Youdon’t like my meddling,” 
said his father testily; “but, 


‘confound it all, it’s my affair 


too; I married to please my 
father.” 

Dan’s face clouded; he re- 
membered his mother, and also 
the conditions of her married 
life: his father saw he had made 
a mistake, and hastened to take 
up a more genial tone. 

“Of course it’s not a matter 
to hurry over,” he said; “but 
this illness has touched me up. 
I have made my peace with 
God” (with the help of his con- 
fessor and some hundreds of 
pounds), “and settled up my 
worldly affairs, and now I want 
to see my only son provided 
with a good wife and a bounc- 
ing son, and then I shall be 
ready to go. Only tell me, 
Dan, that you have no en- 
tanglement.” 

“No, sir,” said Dan hastily 
and stiffly. 

“Then I can wait,” said the 
old gentleman, evidently relieved 
at the promptitude of the reply. 
If he could have read his son’s 
mind he would have scarcely 
been so satisfied. 

Dan tried to ask himself 
how the affair of Ella Kenrick 


would look to his father: he 
would regard Dan’s whole inter- 
ference with disgust, his gifts of 
money for the purposes of ob- 
taining a divorce as immoral, 
and the conduct of the woman 
who accepted them as scandal- 
ous. To him Mrs Kenrick 
would be still in fact and by 
God’s law a married woman, 
and therefore Dan could not be 
bound by any philandering 
which had gone on _ between 
them: from this point of view 
there could be no entanglement, 
but the atmosphere of the whole 
affair would have been utterly 
distasteful to him. 

Dan concluded hurriedly that 
the knowledge of Mrs Kenrick’s 
existence must be kept from his 
father at any cost, and perhaps 
to appear to entertain this idea 
of marriage would be as good a 
way of doing so as any other. 
After all, he must marry some 
time, and it was easy to put off 
the evil day. Marriages were 
not made in a moment, he could 
not be hustled to church against 
his will, but here he could not 
reckon with the unknown forces 
arrayed against him. 

As he and his father were 
smoking their afternoon cigar- 
ettes on the terrace next day, 
Sir Henry, who had been speak- 
ing of changes in the county, 
said, “There are some pleasant 
new neighbours at the Grange, 
a Mr and Lady Margaret Mait- 
land, with a pretty daughter. 
Theladies often,comeand see me; 
they were very kind when I was 
ill: as they are very anxious to 
see you, I should not wonder if 
they dropped in to tea to-day.” 

It was a lovely June after- 
noon; the scent of the myrtle 
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with which the house was 
covered filled the air. The park 
stretched vividly green before 
them, and between the trees 
bright patches of opaline sea 
gleamed and shimmeredjthrough 
the haze. The drive wound in 
and out between its borders of 
ilex and laurel, and as Sir Henry 
spoke Dan saw in one of the 
bends a small pony-cart spin- 
ning along. 

“Do they drive a small cart 
very fast, and have they a hog- 
maned grey pony and a tan 
collie?” he asked lazily, ‘“ be- 
cause if so, here they are.” 

Sir Henry finished his cigar- 
ette as the ladies were ushered 
through the house on to the 
terrace, and Dan was not at all 
sorry to meet two pretty women, 
for pretty women they certainly 
were and perfectly dressed—the 
mother, in the way of modern 
mothers, looking almost as 
young as her daughter, and 
quite as attractive. 

Sir Henry introduced Dan, 
and the niece appearing with 
the tea, the visitors sat down, 
one on each side of the old 
gentleman, with whom they 
were evidently quite at home. 
Lady Margaret was brimming 
over with chatter, and full of 
animation. As she turned her 
pretty head from one side to the 
other her well-arched eyebrows 
said all sorts of clever things: 
she took off her gloves, and one 
saw what white hands she had 
—every gesture was charming. 
Her daughter, on the contrary, 
was very still and quiet ; there 
was a sense of mystery about 
her. She had dusky hair well 
waved and puffed on each side 
of her face, which was small 
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and very white; her eyes were 
large and pale grey in colour, 
the iris rimmed with black and 
the lashes also quite black ; her 
lips were scarlet and haughtily 
curved, and altogether, though 
decidedly handsome, Willough- 
by thought her rather un- 
approachable. However, when 
he spoke to her she answered in 
quite an ordinary way just like 
any other girl, and they were 
soon discussing the weather and 
the neighbourhood, whilst Lady 
Margaret amused Sir Henry. 
She presently turned to Dan 
with inquiries about some 
mutual acquaintances in New 
Zealand, and Miss Maitland, 
after severely snubbing the use- 
ful niece, who made some timid 
advances in her direction, sat 
quite silent with an inscrutable 
air, and even when Sir Henry 
tried to draw her out, replied only 
in monosyllables with a some- 
whatscornful lifting of her upper 
lip. Lady Margaret, who had 
steadily ignored the useful niece 
throughout the visit, now found 
it necessary to cross over to her 
side, which she did with a 
pretty flourish of petticoats, and 
sat down beside her for a few 
minutes’ confidential chat about 
Sir Henry’s health, leaving her 
when she got up to go in an 
ecstasy of admiration at Lady 
Margaret’s charming manners. 
Dan escorted the two ladies to 
their pony-cart, and was made 
to promise to come over to lunch 
the next day, which he was 
quite willing to do; and as tks 
pony tore off down the drive 
accompanied by the handsome 
barking collie, he thought the 
whole turnout a distinctly agree- 
able addition to the neighbour- 
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hood, and said so to his father, 
who was evidently in love with 
Lady Margaret and more dis- 
tantly devoted to her daughter. 
The niece, however, declared 
Miss Maitland to be distinctly 
disagreeable, so satirical for 
a girl, quite unlike her dear 
mother : this angered Sir Henry, 
who said he liked a girl all the 
better for not being a chatter- 
box, and thought it would be a 
good thing if other people knew 
when to hold their tongues. 
Dan left them to fight it 
out, and strolled off to the 
stables. 

It was with pleasure that the 
next day he walked over to 
lunch at theGrange. He found 
Lady Margaret alone in the 
drawing-room engaged on an 
elaborate piece of embroidery : 
she looked very fresh and dainty 
with her shining hair so care- 
fully dressed; she was very 
friendly and pleasant too, spoke 
so nicely of Sir Henry, and 
made Dan feel what a welcome 
addition he himself was to the 
neighbourhood. Her husband 
would be in in a minute, and so 
would Muriel; she had gone 
down to the village with some 
things for the poor people ; she 
was already on such good terms 
with old Father O’Flaherty, 
and he had set her to work ; it 
was good for a girl’s character 
to go among the poor, didn’t he 
think so? It was so pleasant 
to be in a Catholic country 
where everybody could work 
together instead of being shut 
off from your neighbours. Sir 
Henry was such a good Catholic, 
—she hoped Major Willoughby 
was; and as Dan politely turned 
the conversation, she glided off 
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to her husband’s fishing and Sir 
Henry’s health. 

The luncheon-bell rang and 
they went in together, but were 
joined in a minute or two by 
Mr Maitland, a quiet-mannered 
gentlemanly man, who seemed 
glad to see a stranger: still 
Muriel did not come, and her 
mother wondered often. When 
they were half-way through 
luncheon the young lady 
walked in, followed by a young 
man of the neighbourhood, and 
it transpired she had not been 
to the village: she had met Mr 
Moon just outside the gate, and 
his terrier was such a splendid 
ratter, so they had gone back 
and spent a happy morning in 
the barn. 

“Grab killed sixteen rats, 
father ; Nip was no good at all 
beside him.” 

Willoughby felt rather dis- 
gusted, though the girl looked 
so handsome in her rough grey 
tweed with two heron’s feathers 
in her Tam o’ Shanter, that 
he almost overlooked her cal- 
lousness. 

What had she done with the 
basket of things for the old 
women? asked her mother. 

“Oh! I suppose we left it in 
the barn, didn’t we?” she 
replied, turning her handsome 
grey eyes on Mr Moon, who 
promised to fetch it after lunch 
and deliver its contents on his 
way home. 

They went out on_ the 
verandah to smoke after Muriel 
had satisfied an excellent ap- 
petite, and she condescended 
to take a little notice of Wil- 
loughby, and proposed, after a 
while, that he should come and 
do some putting on the lawn, 
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which they did, assisted by Mr 
Moon and the dogs; and Wil- 
loughby went home well enough 
pleased with his day. 

This sort of thing went on 
pleasantly enough in the sum- 
mer weather ; Sir Henry seemed 
to get better, the county was 
pleased to see Dan, there were 
picnics and golf-meetings, races 
and a ball in the county town. 
Dan was surprised to see how 
magnificent Muriel looked in a 
ballroom. She lost the childish 
air which short skirts and wind- 
blown hair sometimes gave her. 
Her neck and arms gave 
promise of great beauty; she 
moved like a queen, and her 
small dark head was carried 
high. She was _ beautifully 
dressed, which made more dif- 
ference between her and the 
other girls than the men knew ; 
but anyhow she was the hand- 
somest girl in the room, and 
Willoughby had plenty of time 
for observing her at a distance, 
for she was ‘surrounded by boys 
with whom she danced waltz 
after waltz, Willoughby having 
to be content with the kitchen 
lancers. He took Lady Mar- 
garet down to supper, and 
remarked that Miss Muriel 
seemed to be enjoying herself. 

“Muriel is so sensible that 
one forgets sometimes how 
young she is,” observed Lady 
Margaret, a remark which 
made Willoughby smile, as he 
often did at Lady Margaret’s 
speeches. 

“She makes us remember 
how old we are,” said Mr Mait- 
land, who was fretting to get 
home to bed. 

On their way home at day- 
break, when Mr Maitland was 
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fast asleep in the carriage, Lady 
Margaret said softly to her 
daughter, “I suppose young 
Moon’s step suits yours exactly, 
Muriel?” It was the only 
reproach she offered; but 
Muriel said testily, “Oh, you 
looked after Major Willoughby, 
mother ; old men like that must 
know they are in the way at a 
ball.” 

Lady Margaret suppressed 
a desire to box her ears, and 
apparently went to sleep in the 
corner of the carriage. The 
next day she wrote a letter to 
her brother the Duke, in which 
she dilated on the charms of the 
Emerald Isle and their excellent 
fishing, and added that a very 
agreeable charming man, Major 
Willoughby, who was their near 
neighbour, seemed greatly taken 
with Muriel. 


“One cannot help being 
anxious about the dear child’s 
future, knowing her father as 
you and I know him, Teddie 
dear, and how I am left to 
arrange everything, and I 
should be so glad of your 
advice and opinion if you could 
possibly run over, dear-old boy ; 
there is rather a good county 
race meeting next week.” 


The Duke was very fond of 
his sister and of his niece, and 
having nothing very particular 
on just then, he wired to say he 
was coming, and . Muriel met 
him at thestation. Willoughby 
was asked to dinner, and the 
Duke’s charming manners pro- 
duced just the desired effect 
upon him. Muriel was at her 
best, she was really fond of her 
uncle, and Willoughby went 
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home convinced that they were 
a most charming family, with 
whom it would be a pleasure to 
be connected; and when Sir 
Henry went off on his usual 
theme Dan was less impatient 
than usual. 

They all went to the races 
together: the whole county 
was delighted to see Dan, but 
the Duke, a complete stranger 
in those parts, would have been 
quite out of it without Wil- 
loughby’s introduction to the 
other magnates. The Mait- 
lands had never been so far 
afield, and only knew their 
immediate neighbours, and 
Willoughby was well pleased 
to make things pleasant for 
them. Muriel had never been 
so responsive before. She con- 
fided to her mother her sur- 
prise at the consideration in 
which Major Willoughby was 
held. 

“What a thing cleverness is, 
mother!” she said ; “every one 
seemed to think so much of 
Major Willoughby because he 
had done something. Uncle 
Teddie seemed nowhere.” 

The Maitlands drove home, 
but Willoughby was asked to 
dine and sleep at the big house 
in the neighbourhood. From 
every one he heard praise of 
his new friends and admiration 
of the girl’s looks and her 
mother’s charm. He stayed 
two nights, so did not again 
see the Duke, who was leaving 
next day; but having told his 
man to meet him with a cart 
for his luggage, he himself 
turned off through the woods 
to call at the Maitlands’ before 
going home. 

It was a golden afternoon, 


and he fell a-dreaming as he 
walked ; the woods were full of 
the scent of honeysuckle, and 
somehow it seemed to him that 
close behind him was a vague 
dim figure with her hands full 
of flowers, and again the south 
wind blew, and somewhere were 
white-robed nymphs who joined 
hands whilst all nature went 
a-wooing. But the voice that 
murmured to him was a sweet 
husky contralto, very unlike 
Muriel’s high-pitched young 
treble, and the hand which stole 
into his was long and thin and 
wore a turquoise ring too large 
for it. He scarcely woke from 
his dream as he came within 
sight of the sea, and walked up 
to the Grange with a strange 
feeling of glamour still upon 
him. Muriel seemed part of it 
as she sat on an old stone bench 
on the terrace against a back- 
ground of purple clematis, and 
he, taking his fate in his hands, 
went up to her. 

She turned her head lazily as 
he came, and he was again 
aware of that air of mystery 
he sometimes perceived in her, 
and of an atmosphere of passion 
which seemed unconsciously to 
emanate from her. He looked 
into her eyes and held her hand 
till she snatched it away from 
him, making some commonplace 
remark which he did not hear, 
and instead of answering he 
said, “ Miss Muriel, I want to 
speak to you on a subject of 
great importance to us both— 
can you guess what it is?” 

“T hate guessing,” she said. 

“T want you to be my wife,” 
he went on; “you are very 
young, but you are old enough 
to know what that means. Do 
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you think I could make you 
happy?” 

“Mother thinks so,” 
Muriel. 

“T want to hear what you 
say, not what your mother 
thinks.” 

She was very grave, but this 
time she let him keep her hand 
and looked shyly up at him. 

“T suppose it’s all right, you 
must ask mother,” she said; 
and then, surprised by her 
young beauty, and by some- 
thing in her eyes which was not 
translated into her speech, he 
bent over her and kissed her 
on the lips. She flushed rose- 
red, but did not seem displeased, 
and at that minute Lady Mar- 
garetappearedstepping through 
a window. Muriel stood up, 
and Willoughby led her to- 
wards her mother, saying, 
“Lady Margaret, I am to ask 
you what Muriel thinks.” 

“T think she is a very lucky 
girl,” said the lady, at which 
Muriel again snatched away 
her hand, and turning, ran into 
the house. 

“ She has not said No,” said 
Dan; “you must find out for 
me what she really means. I 
will come back after dinner to 
hear.” 

After dinner he and Muriel 
were left alone together in the 
drawing-room, and he asked 
again for her answer. 

“Tt is Yes,” said Muriel with 
her usual directness, but she 
seemed somehow frozen and 
stiffened since the afternoon. 

“ Are you sure you are not 
being persuaded or cajoled into 
this, child?” he asked with a 
sudden dread. 

“No fear; no one can per- 


said 
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suade me if I don’t choose,” she 
answered, with her somewhat 
shrill laugh. “I think I shall 
like being Mrs Willoughby.” 

“Wasn't it a mercy I didn’t 
say Lady Willoughby?” she 
remarked afterwards to her 
mother ; “it was on the tip of 
my tongue.” 

Sir Henry was delighted, of 
course, and though Dan was 
somewhat bored by the pre- 
parations for the wedding, he 
found his fiancé interesting from 
her alternations of reserve and 
childlike outspokenness ; and if 
she showed herself anxious at 
times to escape from his society 
to that of boys and dogs, there 
was always Lady Margaret 
at hand to talk charmingly 
to him, or Mr Maitland, who 
proved to have a fund of quiet 
humour which was never ob- 
trusive. He found, however, a 
curious difficulty in announcing 
the fact of his approaching 
marriage to Mrs Kenrick, and 
it was only two days before the 
wedding that he made up his 
mind to sit down and write to 
her. He dwelt much on his 
father’s desire to see him mar- 
ried, his anxiety for a grandson 
to ensure the direct descent of 
the property and the name, 
and especially on Sir Henry's 
intense feeling for the old 
faith, and his own desire to 
make the old man’s last years 
happy. He tried to leave the 
impression, without actually 
putting it into words, that he 
was sacrificing himself, as he 
believed, to this desire, but he 
was obliged to own the letter 
was not a success. It left him 
with an uneasy feeling that he 
cut but a poor figure. On his 
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wedding morning he got her 
answer :— 


“Good-bye; my poor heart 
has been so battered and 
bruised that I did not think it 
had room for a new ache, but 
the pain of rooting up our 
friendship swallows up all the 
others. Go your way prosper- 
ous and happy, with your 
father’s blessing and the con- 
sciousness of duty done and 
your position assured! But let 
one thought of me shadow your 
happiness, one note be out of 
tune in your marriage-bells ; be 
sorry for me whilst you read 
this, and then forget me. 

“ELLA.” 


It was not a pleasant letter 
to take to church with one, but 
it lay over his heart when he 
stood before the altar. 

The Willoughbys went to 
Paris for their honeymoon ; 
Muriel wanted to buy things, 
as Rathmore had not supplied 
many ideas for her trousseau. 
She did a good deal of shop- 
ping with her French maid. 
They went to some theatres, 
Willoughby being a little em- 
barrassed by her intimate ac- 
quaintance with the French 
language, and he tried, quite 
unsuccessfully, to interest her 
in the pictures in the Louvre. 
They were to go on to Lucerne 
after the first week. 

One morning when they came 
down to breakfast, which they 
took in their own sitting-room 
In the hotel, Willoughby saw 
on the top of his pile of letters 
one in a small clear handwrit- 
Ing which he knew as that of 

ellie Moore. His heart gave 


a great thump,—he thought 
Mrs Kenrick must be ill. He 
opened the letter, and his blood 
mounted angrily to his face as 
he read. 


* You are a traitor!” it ran, 
“and I do not care what means 
I take of publishing the fact ; 
I will punish treachery with 
treachery. I am writing to 
your wife, to your father, to 
your mother-in-law, and to your 
old chief; they shall all know 
how you have led a woman on 
to hope and have broken her 
heart. They shall hear how 
you encouraged Ella to leave 
her husband, how you gave her 
money for that and for her 
divorce, which she would never 
have accepted but for the under- 
standing that you loved her 
and were prepared to marry 
her, and how, when she was 
left with all her domestic woes 
and misery exposed to the world, 
you coldly abandoned her with- 
out a word, and only warned 
her of your marriage the day 
before it took place. 

“How do you like the look 
of your conduct, now it is put 
plainly before you? No doubt 
you are sheltering yourself 
behind the plea of giving satis- 
faction to your father, but I 
suppose your father is a gentle- 
man, and would hardly have 
demanded from you the sacrifice 
of a woman’s life and happiness, 
even though she is not a 
Catholic? Well, he will know 
all about it by the time this 
reaches you, and so will all 
your friends whom I know how 
to reach. Your career may, 
after all, not be so prosperous 
as you expect,—at least there 
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shall be some bitter moments 
in it, if I can compass them. 
“ NELLIE MOORE.” 


His rage had turned from 
red to white by the time he had 
finished reading, and he raised 
his eyes from the letter to his 
wife’s face as she sat opposite. 
She had helped herself to an 
egg, and was calmly eating 
her breakfast before opening 
her letters. The action was 
characteristic. 

All through that miserable 
meal Willoughby tried to 
imagine what she would say 
and how she would take it. 
He pretended to read the paper 
whilst she opened her letters ; 
there were three, and she read 
them all through and then 
quietly got up and left the 
room without a word. After 
a few minutes Dan, unable to 
bear the suspense, followed her 
to her bedroom. To his sur- 
prise he found her with her 
maid, putting her hat on before 
the glass. 

“Where are you going?” he 
asked. 

“To Madame Laforge,” she 
answered, quite naturally; “I 
have an appointment with her 
for 11.30 to try on a dress. 
I shall be back in two hours, 
and then we can go to the 
Bois.” 

Left alone, Willoughby tried 
in vain to understand her. It 
was impossible for him to 
realise that her mind was so 
entirely taken up with her new 
dress that she had hardly taken 
in the accusation against her 
husband. Other people’s affairs 
were so unimportant to her; 
anyhow, she would ask mamma 
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about it ; it was no use making 
a fuss. 

Before she came back a tele- 
gram was handed to Willoughby 
from Lady Margaret. 


“Your father has had an- 
other stroke, very ill, come at 
once.” 


The first-fruits of the grey- 
haired girl’s sowing, thought 
Willoughby in his anguish. He 
was as handy as a woman in 
some things; all his own and 
most of Muriel’s things were 
packed before she got back ; she 
stood astonished, and when Dan 
told her the news, was highly 
indignant. 

“Of course I am very sorry, 
Dan; but I cannot tell what 
mother could be thinking of to 
telegraph like that: she must 
know it is impossible for me to 
do the long journey twice over, 
I was so tired, and my clothes 
are not half-finished. Couldn't 
you leave me here with Marcel, 
and pick me up again when we 
go on to Switzerland?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Dan in 
a voice she had never heard 
before, and at which she at once 
collapsed. She sat down and 
began to cry; he softened at 
that, and explained to her how 
doubtful it was if they would 
find his father alive, and how 
necessary it was for him to be 
on the spot, and how sorry he 
was to spoil her pleasure. He 
spoke as if he was reasoning 
with a child, and she accepted 
his explanations with a very 
bad grace; but they got off by 
the next train, and all through 
the long journey he cared for 
her very tenderly, and it was 
only when she was sleeping 
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on board the steamer as they 
crossed to Ireland that he gave 
himself time to- think as he 
paced the deck. It seemed to 
him the comfortable fabric of 
his life lay shattered around 
him. His father was dying 
—perhaps dead—without one 
word of comprehension between 
them, with a false impression 
after all these years of sym- 
pathy and affection. His wife 
was utterly unsympathetic, and 
perhaps alienated from him for 
ever; he had sacrificed — his 
happiness (so he told himself) 
at the call of duty, and his 
sacrifice was of no avail. But 
stop: was he so sure of his own 
disinterestedness? was it all for 
his father’s sake he had done 
this thing? was there no grati- 
fied vanity in the bargain, no 
desire to win a handsome young 
wife, to be connected with a 


distinguished family, no hidden 
thought at the back of all of 
freeing himself from a lurk- 


ing temptation? He knew a 
marriage with Ella was an im- 
possibility in his father’s eyes ; 
and in those of all his belong- 
ings it would have been no 
marriage at all. Why, then, 
had he not honestly told her 
so? Why had he shirked see- 
ing her when he came home? 
Why might he not have kept 
himself unmarried for her sake 
and given her the comfort of a 
true and sustaining friendship ? 
Here in the starlight, with the 
sea depths and sky depths 
around him, and with the 
thought of death so near, this 
did not seem impossible, and 
for a moment he saw his naked 
soul and was ashamed. 

At last the long journey was 
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at an end. Muriel scarcely: 
spoke, Willoughby was sick 
with anxiety. Lady Margaret 
and Mr Maitland met them at 
Rathmore. 

“ He .is still alive,” said she 
in answer to his unspoken 
question, “but he has never 
recovered consciousness. The 
carriage is here; you will drive 
up at once.” 

“ Mother, I am so tired,” said 
Muriel’s plaintive voice, “I 
shall be no good up there; 
mayn’t I go home with you?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Dan, “that 
will be best; it is very trying 
for her,” in answer to Lady 
Margaret’s quick glance at him. 
“T will come down to you 
later.” 

Mr Maitland offered to go 
with him to Rathmore House, 
but Dan said he would rather 
go alone. On the steps of his 
home he was met by Father 
O’Flaherty, and the familiar 
kindly presence was a comfort 
to him. 

“Will he 
asked. 

“He knows nothing,” said 
the priest; “God grant there 
may be a gleam of light before 
the end.” He led Dan to his 
father’s bedside, and as Dan 
looked at the drawn inert face 
and form propped up on pillows, 
from which they seemed ready 
to slip away, he realised the full 
force of his sorrow, he broke 
down and_ sobbed bitterly. 
Father O’Flaherty knelt by the 
bedside in silent prayer, and 
after a while led him away to 
wash and eat, for he would 
need all his strength, as this 
state might last for days. 

When he came back to the 


know me?” he 
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good priest, he asked him what 
had been the immediate cause 
of the seizure. 

“Your father had been rest- 
less and excited ever since the 
wedding—over-tired probably. 
The stroke came on in the 
morning in his bed; when 
found a few minutes later, he 
had an open letter in his hand. 
I have not read it, my son; here 
it is, but,” as Dan seemedinclined 
to put the letter in his pocket 
without speaking, “Lady Mar- 
garet has told me of its probable 
contents and consulted me upon 
them ; I have counselled her to 
hear you before allowing herself 
to be influenced by a malicious 
attack.” 

“Thank you, Father,” said 
Dan, wringing the priest’s hand ; 
“T will go to my mother-in-law 
if you can watch here, and I 
will come back and take your 
place for the night.” 

It seemed to Dan of the first 
importance to get this interview 
with Lady Margaret over. 

“How is Muriel?” he asked. 

“The poor child is asleep, 
worn out.” This was one of 
Lady Margaret’s fictions; Mu- 
riel had made a good meal and 
gone comfortably to bed. “ You 
must not be hard upon her, 
Dan, she is new to all kind of 
emotions.” 

“Hard upon her, poor child! 
I am only sorry to be turning 
out such an_ unsatisfactory 
husband. I must speak to you 
at once of these horrible letters.” 

“Yes; I thought perhaps Mr 
Maitland had better talk to you 
about that; but if you like to 
assure me it is all broken off, I 
don’t want to go into details.” 

Willoughby smiled somewhat 
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grimly. “My dear Lady Mar- 
garet, you are under a mis- 
apprehension, there was nothing 
of that sort to break off. It is 
as well to speak plainly: the 
lady in question was the victim 
of a most unfortunate marriage, 
I helped her as a friend to free 
herself from a brutal husband ; 
if she, or her friend, misunder- 
stood my motives, it is dis- 
tressing——” 

“Good gracious!” said Lady 
Margaret, becoming suddenly 
natural, “do you mean to say 
you never made love to her?” 

“Never!” said Willoughby 
emphatically. 

“But the 
queried. 

“She divorced him for carry- 
ing on an intrigue with her 
maid under her own roof.” 

“My dear boy! a piece of 
pure quixotism on your part!” 
Dan winced a little. ‘“ What 
a relief! That girl should be 
hanged! a real bit of spite. 
If only poor Sir Henry could 
know. Did the lady know of 
the letters?” 

“Certainly not,” said Dan 
indignantly ; then gently, “ You 
will explain to Muriel.” 

“Of course, of course.” Lady 
Margaret was anxious to get 
him safely off before Mr Mait- 
land came in. She would rather 
manage the explanation herself. 

“You will not resume your 
friendship with the lady?” 

“This has made it impos- 
sible,” said Dan; but as he 
walked home to his miserable 
vigil he felt no exaltation at 
the satisfactory result of his 
interview. It seemed a pale, 
reproachful, yet beloved shade 
went with him, which refused 


divorce?” she 
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to be laid. Did Ella know of 
the letters? It was the one 
idea which tormented him 
more than all the others: at one 
moment he indignantly repudi- 
ated it; at another it returned 
and insinuated its ugly snaky 
form into his inmost thoughts. 
All night long, as he sat with 
brooding Death beside his un- 
conscious father, he revolved it 
in his mind, and when at day- 
break he fell into an uneasy 
sleep it haunted his dreams and 
met him when he woke. Would 
he never get away from this 
woman? Even the presence of 
death could not rid him of her. 

For three days Sir Henry 
lingered restless, knowing noth- 
ing and no one; then with- 
out a gleam of consciousness 
came the end. But Dan knew 
in some mysterious way that 
his love had reached his father’s 


soul, and that in spite of death 
they understood each other 


through love. The old man’s 
face was calm and beautiful as 
he lay dead. Muriel brought a 
wreath of lilies, but she did 
not come into the house, and 
Dan found it difficult to realise 
the episode of his marriage, as 
he sat a while with her on the 
—— where he had first seen 
er. 

“You will come to us after 
the funeral?” she asked. 

“Will not you come here to 
your home?” he said ; but when 
she shrinkingly implored, “not 
yet,” he had no heart to insist. 

The offer of a good appoint- 
ment at the Intelligence De- 
partment came to help him 
out of a difficulty. Muriel 
liked the idea of London; and 
when it was discovered that 
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Mr Maitland wanted to go to 
South Africa for the winter, 
and that Lady Margaret could 
not stand a sea voyage, it 
seemed natural and agreeable 
that she should share a house 
with the newly married couple 
for the winter months. A 
house was taken in Chester 
Street, and Willoughby found 
himself taking life much as he 
had done before his world had 
suddenly swung round into 
darkness, carrying him with it. 
Day had come again—rather a 


‘garish commonplace noontide, 


no glad confident morning nor 
scented moon-haunted twilight, 
but a good working, comfortable 
daylight, with regular meal- 
times and no surprises. Muriel 
was not exacting or ill-tempered, 
and she grew handsomer every 
day. Lady Margaret saw to 
his comforts and helped things 
more than he knew ; altogether, 
as usual, things went well with 
him ; his work was interesting, 
and he knew he did it excel- 
lently ; they dined out and en- 
tertained people at home; he 
wrote successfully in one or two 
good magazines ; the world was 
once more solid under his feet. 

The Duke was in London, 
and they were a great deal 
at Exeter House, also they 
went down to Dumbleton for 
the shooting. Willoughby 
could not account to himself 
for the weariness that op- 
pressed him. 

One murky November even- 
ing, as he turned into St 
James’s Park on his way home 
from his office, he was stopped 
by a woman who stepped in 
front of him,—it was the grey- 
haired girl. 
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“TI must speak to you,” she 
said decidedly. “Ella has had 
congestion of the lungs—she is 
still very ill; the doctor says 
she must go abroad, out of all 
this,” with a wave of her hand. 
“We have no money, I have 
been nursing her and had no 
time to make any; her hus- 
band never paid a penny of 
her allowance,—he is in India 
and we can’t get at him: I 
am obliged to come to you.” 

“And you have the face?” 
said Willoughby. 

“Not for myself,” she said. 

“Why does not Mrs Ken- 
rick ask me? I might listen 
to her, but never to you.” 

“She will never ask you,” 
said Nellie with a sneer, “so 
it is easy to get out of it that 
way.” 

“Then how do you propose 
to account to her for the 
money, supposing you get it?” 
he asked. 

“I have some _ unsaleable 
pictures on hand, I thought 
you might buy them; they 
would do to hang in your 
wife’s boudoir.” 

Dan controlled himself with 
difficulty. “How do I know 
you are not trying to get 
money out of me on false pre- 
tences? I might give you in 
charge to the next policeman.” 
He was watching her narrowly ; 
she made an indifferent gesture, 
sweeping this nonsense aside. 

“You have given Ella her 
deathblow,” she replied; “surely 
you cannot grudge some of your 
superfluity to make her few last 
months more easy. If we could 
get to Italy she might enjoy a 
little respite, and I might be 
able to do a bit of painting.” 
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A certain wistfulness in her 
tone gave him for a minute a 
glimpse of this woman’s life, 
also wrecked and frustrated ; 
but it did not soften him. On 
the contrary, it irritated him, 
and he broke out angrily, “ You 
hell-cat! your letter killed my 
father, and now you come to 
me whining about your paint- 
ing.” 

“We seem to be a nice pair 
of murderers,” she said with a 
bitter laugh ; “hadn’t we better 
try and cheat the devil by 
lessening the sufferings of one 
of our victims?” 

“You can send the pictures 
to Clifford’s, and he shall send 
you a cheque for them.” 

“You do not want your left 
hand with the wedding ring on 
to know what your right hand 
does ;” she could not resist the 
gibe. “It must be at once,” 
she added, as he turned away 
and left her with no formality 
of leave-taking. He walked 
straight to Clifford’s and 
arranged for the purchase of 
the pictures, which he desired 
him to keep and to sell again 
if possible for the benefit of the 
artist. As he walked away, 
again the thought tormented 
him. Did Ella know? Was 
it all a plan got up between 
the friends? He would go and 
see her and find out; he had 
not even asked for their address, 
he would get it from Clifford: 
he did, and went. They were 
gone. 

Then again the grey monot- 
ony of life, each successful day 
so like the others. Christmas 
and the New Year past, and 
then one day a letter with a 
foreign stamp was waiting for 
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him at the office: the hand- 
writing made him wince, he 
opened it quickly, 

“Ella is dead,” it ran; “I 
buried her to-day on a sunny 
slope overlooking the sea at 
Nervi. For me life holds 
nothing more worth having ; 
for you, your prosperous career 
will go on untroubled, yet you 
she loved, me she only tolerated. 
I bored her terribly at times, 
especially at the last.” 

That was all. Ella was dead, 
and he would never know; after 
all, did it matter so very much? 
And then he knew suddenly and 
beyond doubt that it mattered 
horribly. He had loved her, 
she was the one thing on earth 
he really desired, and he had 
sacrificed her—for what? Why 
had he given his money for that 
which was not bread, and his 
life for that which profited not? 
What did it all signify? Ella 
was dead! He got through 
the business of the day some- 
how, and made his way home 
to his own study. Muriel was 
out; Lady Margaret had left 
to rejoin her husband. He 
locked the door and sat on 
alone through all the hours of 
the evening; he was sitting 
there still when Muriel came 
home from the play; he sent 
her away to bed, saying he was 
very busy, and still he sat on 
through the long hours of the 
night, and when at last he rose, 
stiff and cold, to fling himself 
wearily on the bed in his dress- 
ig-room, no other idea seemed 
clear to him than that Ella was 
dead. He felt as if he had had a 
violent blow on the head which 
had numbed his brain, and next 
day, whilst he ate and talked 
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and worked as usual, the one 
thought at the back of his 
mind was that he must some- 
how get away and see her 
grave. He felt that if he sat 
there beside her he could ask 
her pardon for ever having 
thought she might have known 
about the letters or the money. 
He should feel sure then. He 
fought the idea down somehow ; 
but the struggle left him dull 
and preoccupied, and every one 
said how ill he was looking. 

Muriel took to going out a 
great deal without him, as he 
was so hard at work; and if he 
ever came home earlier than 
usual, he found the drawing- 
room full of young men whose 
conversation flagged when he 
appeared, and who left if they 
found they could not outstay 
him. One evening he came 
home particularly done up and 
found Muriel, beautifully dressed, 
just going out. She said she was 
going to dine with Mrs Murray 
(Captain Murray was one of 
his subs at the Intelligence 
Department) at the Berkeley 
with two men, and going to 
the theatre afterwards. 

“Give it up, dear,” he said, 
“and stay at home with me. I 
want cheering up.” 

“Tf you had said so sooner, 
dear old boy, of course I’d have 
chucked it; but there is no 
dinner,” she said. “I forgot to 
order it; I thought you would 
go to the club.” 

“T think I had better come 
with you,” he replied, looking 
hard at her. 

“There’s no ticket for you, 
and you would spoil the fun,” 
she said imperturbably as she 
stepped into her little brougham. 
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The nextmorning Willoughby 


got a welcome communication. 
A frontier war had broken out 
in India, and the general in 
command wanted him as chief 
of his staff. It seemed that a 
door had suddenly opened for 
him leading out of his dull op- 
pressive life into a world of 
action, of hardship, of glory, 
—the world where men forget 
themselves and others: per- 
haps he would now get rid of 
the pale vision that ever walked 
and sat down beside him— 


** This haunting woman,” 
‘* All pervading, superhuman.” 


He thought little of Muriel, 
he would make arrangements 
for her comfort, and he tele- 
graphed to Lady Margaret as 
soon as he had written accept- 
ing the appointment. 

He got home early and found 
Muriel, for a wonder, alone, and 
rather subdued: perhaps the 
episode of last night, which he 
had quite forgotten, was some- 
what on her mind. He told her 
at once gravely and kindly what 
had happened, and that he 
should have to start in a few 
days, and that he had tele- 
graphed to her mother. To 
his surprise her grey eyes 
blazed, and she broke out— 

“What did you do that for? 
why am I never consulted? Am 
I always to be treated as a 
child, first handed over to you 
and then back again to mamma, 
without a word as to my own 
wishes? I had enough of 
mamma last winter; you and 
she enjoyed yourselves, and 
talked dull stuff over my head ; 
she chose my servants and 
ordered my dinners, and found 
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fault with my friends, and since 
she left have you ever thought 
once of my happiness or done 
anything for my pleasure? 
Work, work; your own ambi- 
tion and your own career are 
the only things you have ever 
cared for, except perhaps that 
woman who died. Oh yes! I 
know all about her. I have 
been driven to find other people 
to go about with and to amuse 
me; but perhaps if you had 
ever taken the trouble to ex- 
plain things to me or to find 
out what I thought about them, 
you might not have found me 
so stupid after all!” 

Once again Willoughby was 
brought face to face with him- 
self, and he looked into the eyes 
of the apparition and was 
afraid. Here was another 
woman’s life that had been 
given into his hands, and he 
had stifled it: it was as if he 
had caught a bird just taking 
flight into the sunshine and 
shut it up in a box. What if 
the bird’s note had been some- 
what dull and disappointing ? 
It had a right to its own little 
flutter of life in the light and 
air; he had no right to crush it. 
His voice was very gentle and 
rather unsteady when he spoke. 

“‘My dear,” he said, “it is so 
difficult to understand. We live 
side by side for years, and one 
moment shows us what all that 
time has hidden. Forgive me, 
dear: if I come back, we will 
begin all over again ; if not, you 
are still young and can yet live 
your life.” But still he had not 
reached her. Muriel was, as 
usual, obstinately set on her 
own idea; her soul, which 
seemed to have looked out for 
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a moment, had gone in again 
and shut the door; she only 
said, “I wish you had not sent 
for mamma.” 

Willoughby had reason to 
thank his stars during the next 
day or two that he had. Lady 
Margaret saw to everything, 
arranged everything for the 
best, in the best way, was 
eagerly interested, and kept 
everything cheerfully on the 
surface. Their house at East- 
bourne was too cold for the 
winter, it would let very well ; 
Mr Maitland wanted to see a 
doctor, they would come and 
share Muriel’s housekeeping ; 
and then after Easter, if Dan 
was not back—of course he 
would be—but if not, they 
might go to Eastbourne to- 
gether. Here Muriel went out 


and banged the door. 
“ Dear child,” said Lady Mar- 


garet, “she does not like to 
hear of your not being back 
soon.” Dan looked at her with 
admiration as she went on 
knitting him a Tam o’ Shanter. 

They saw him off from 
Charing Cross for Brindisi ; 
there were no tears, and Dan 
felt he was going through the 
Ivory Gate and into the Land 
of Dreams which is called the 
Kast, and leaving all the work- 
aday world behind him. 

He wrote capital letters about 
his arrival, his journey up 
country and the people he met. 
The campaign seemed rather 
uninteresting to those at home ; 
as Muriel wrote, the places had 
such outlandish names no one 
could remember them, the pic- 
tures in the ‘Graphic’ were all 
exactly alike, and she did not 
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see why they never got any 
“forrarder.” The blacks always 
seemed to have the best of it; 
our people were always climbing 
up hills and coming down again, 
—she thought they really must 
want a little fighting. 

Then one day came a tele- 
gram from the War Office; 
Lady Margaret opened it and 
sent for her husband. What 
did it mean? She sat staring 
at the words— 

“Colonel Willoughby in com- 
mand of a detachment unfortun- 
ately surrounded by the enemy 
—gallant fight—all killed ex- 
cept a few men who managed to 
cut their way back to camp.” 

How had it happened? WNo- 
body could make out. There 
were no correspondents to tell 
how bravely Willoughby and a 
few others fought with their 
backs to the hillside, and the 
commander-in-chief, who loved 
him, kept silence on the fact 
that without orders Willoughby 
had tried to do an impossible 
thing, which would have been 
useless even if possible. Had 
he not paid the forfeit? So 
the papers were full of his 
deeds, his portrait was every- 
where, Willoughby’s career 
closed as successfully as it had 
run, and Lady Willoughby had 
the sympathy of all England 
and apartments at Hampton 
Court. 

What Willoughby thought of 
it all, as he fought that last 
fight, no one can know: perhaps 
the fierce joy of battle hid all 
else, or perhaps a sweet form, 
no longer dim or tragic, held 
out hands full of amaranth to 
crown him at the last. 
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BY ANDREW LANG. 


THE writing of history, like 
other misfortune, makes a man 
acquainted with strange com- 
panions. You do not meet 
them, or at least only in a 
passing mention, on the broad 
highways of Macaulay, Froude, 
Tytler, Hill Burton, and other 
classical authorities. They 
dwell obscurely in the manu- 
scripts of their age, and are 
concealed by the crowd of more 
brilliant and famous puppets, 
of whom, perhaps, they pulled 
the strings. I have encountered 
some very unfortunate High- 
land gentlemen, a few of them 
so remarkable that I have not 
deemed it right (or even safe) 
to reveal their calamitous 


careers. But far more unlucky 
than all of these was the Rev. 
Mr Archibald Douglas, a Lord 
of Session, one of the Fifteen, 
and ambassador from James 
VI. to the Court of St James’s. 
You hear of him, in regular 


books of history, as “the 
notorious Archibald Douglas,” 
but next to nothing is said of 
his adventures in Sir William 
Fraser’s ‘Book of Douglas.’ 
In ‘The Historical Account of 
the Senators of the College of 
Justice’ Mr Archibald has his 
niche, but the information is 
meagre. There are great gaps 
in my own knowledge of my 
subterranean hero, yet what 
I know I shall tell. 

Archibald is the finest ex- 
ample of a type of character 


produced by an age of relig- 
ious Reformation. Long before 
Knox came, the nobles of Scot- 
land had been robbing and 
ruining the Church, and 
thrusting scoundrelly and un- 
scrupulous younger sons into 
benefices—men murderous, adul- 
terous, and corrupt. During 
and after the Reformation 
they pursued the same policy, 
despite the remonstrances of 
the sincere Protestants. Verily 
“Patronage” was an abuse 
when Mr Archibald was 
“intruded” on one parish after 
another. Though men like 
Morton, and Lethington, and 
Ruthven talked in the lan- 
guage of the godly, their 
morals were not even veneered 
with the austere ethics of the 
Kirk. Scotland, as regards the 
noble class, was like revolu- 
tionary Corcyra in Thucydides. 
Friendship, the Greek says, did 
not exist, there was only “ part- 
nership in lawless enterprise,” 
partnership false and_ fickle, 
each man buying and selling 
king, queen, and comrade. Of 
these dealers Mr Archibald 
was the pattern. He was a 
“struggle-for-lifer.” His father 
was William Douglas of Whit- 
tingham, a son of John, second 
Earl of Morton. Whittingham 
had been a possession of the 
Douglas family since 1260 at 
least. Remains of the old 
castle still exist, with the 
Douglas arms, not far from Mr 
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A. J. Balfour’s modern mansion, 
and an old tree is pointed out 
as that under which Bothwell, 
Morton, and Lethington dis- 
cussed the murder of Darnley, 
about January 18, 1567. This 
ancient yew makes an im- 
penetrable bower, a good place 
for plotters. Mr Froude writes 
of the scene as “the yard of the 
hostelry at Whittingham,” an 
oddly public place for such a 
conversation. “Yard,” in Scots, 
meant “garden,” and the garden 
of the Laird of Whittingham, 
not the yard of the hostelry, 
was the spot: cold enough in 
January. 

The date of Archibald’s birth 
is unknown. I first meet him 
in 1560, when he, with the 
famous Maitland of Lethington, 
witnesses a bond of “ manrent,” 
or alliance, between the Ear! of 
Morton, later the Regent, and 
the Duke of Chatelherault, the 
chief of the Hamiltons. Morton, 
who had wavered as to joining 
the Protestant rebels against 
Mary of Guise, had now come 
over to them, as they were 
backed by England. How well 
he kept his oath to the Hamil- 
tons, whose ruin he accom- 
plished for a while, everybody 
knows. 

Morton was, for the hour, 
the head of the’ Douglases, 
young Archibald was his kins- 
man and chief. To him the 
young struggle-for-lifer looked 
for promotion. Archibald had 
probably been educated for the 
priesthood, and, from his fre- 
quent dealings in France, I pre- 
sume that he may have been 
trained in that country. In 
1560 he cannot have been under 


twenty-one; he was: still a 
young man at the time of 
Riccio’s murder (1566). Before 
November 1565 he had obtained 
the benefice or parsonage of 
Douglas—to that extent he had 
robbed the Kirk, whose worthy 
ministers were sometimes driven 
by poverty to keep public-houses, 
while Kirk property was wasted 
by younger sons swaggering as 
lay abbots, priors, and parsons. 
In November 1565, while Mor- 
ton was Chancellor, Archibald 
was made an Extraordinary 
Lord of Session. But in Febru- 
ary 1566 Morton had lost, or 
was in danger of losing, the 
Seals, his loyalty being more 
than suspected. Riccio was 
blamed for this disgrace, and 
the Douglases, with their con- 
nections, such as Ruthven, de- 
termined to “cut at the root,” 
as Lethington said, to murder 
Riccio; to give Mary a chance 
of dying, for she was pregnant, 
and the deed was to be done in 
her presence: to depose her in 
any case, to acknowledge Darn- 
ley as king, and to recall the 
queen’s exiled brother, the Earl 
of Moray, and other rebels, 
This was really a Douglas 
tragedy: the clay-cold corpse 
of the inveterate Douglas trea- 
son rose and walked for an hour 
of blood. 

The plan was mentioned by 
Lethington in a letter, two or 
three days before February 10, 
1566, when Darnley sent George 
Douglas, a bastard, a church- 
robber, and later a bishop, to 
deal with Ruthven for the 
sating of his private grudge 
against Riccio. Possibly the 
jealousy of Darnley may have 
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been inflamed by the Doug- 
lases, who thus induced him 
to make the first open move 
in the plot. When the ghastly 
deed was done, and when Mary 
—thanks to Bothwell and her 
own courage and astuteness— 
had escaped from Holyrood, 
gathered a force, and driven 
Morton, Ruthven, and _ the 
Douglas gang into exile, the 
shining qualities of Archibald 
were used for his party. He 
had done his share of the 
daggering: now he turns dip- 
lomatist. Sixteen years later, 
when he was an exile, and Mary 
a captive, he described to her 
his doings. He says that he 
was at once sent by the banished 
Morton and the rest to France 
“to humbly pray ” (Archie split 
his infinitives) “your brother, 
the Most Christian King, to 
intercede that our offences 
might be pardoned, and your 
Majesty’s [Mary’s] clemency 
extended towards us, albeit 
divers of no small reputation 
in that realm was of the 
opinion that the said fact 
merited neither to be requisite 
for, nor yet pardoned.” A very 
correct opinion. His was a 
letter which needed tactful 
handling; as Archibald had 
to pretend to think Mary 
ignorant of many things. 
Archibald, in 1566, was so 
clever a diplomatist that he 
persuaded Charles IX. to send 
Mauvissiére to Scotland, after 
the birth of James VL., to en- 
treat for the pardon of Morton 
and his Douglases. He him- 
self was allowed to return to 
Scotland, to deal with Moray, 
Atholl, Argyll, Bothwell, and 
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Lethington, in favour of the 
exiles. Moray, of course, re- 
garded Morton as one of “the 
brethren”; both men were 
godly. Lethington had just 
been pardoned and restored to 
favour, Mary siding with 
Moray on this question, as 
against Bothwell and Darnley 
(September 1566). The ruling 
nobles, Moray and the rest, 
now told Archibald that before 
they could entreat for the re- 
turn of Morton, Lindsay, and 
Ruthven, these gentlemen must 
sign a “band” or engagement 
against Darnley. It is not said 
by Archibald to have implied 
murder, but mere refusal to have 
anything whatsoever to do with 
“your husband’s command.” 
This band was signed by Moray 
about October 4, 1566: he ad- 
mits signing a band at that 
date. Archibald returned to 
Morton, at Newcastle, with the 
anti-Darnley band, which Mor- 
ton, of course, signed readily, as 
Darnley had betrayed him and 
his allies. Then in November 
1566 occurred the famous con- 
ference at Craigmillar. Moray, 
Lethington, Bothwell, and the 
rest, to induce Mary to pardon 
Bothwell, offered to her to get 
rid of Darnley. Lethington 
said that Parliament would 
approve, and the plan probably 
was to arrest him, and slay 
him if he resisted. Mary either 
declined or postponed the ar- 
rangement. 

With Morton’s signature to 
the band, Archibald returned 
from Newcastle to Scotland, 
and went to Stirling during 
the triumphs for the baptism 
of James VI. (December 1566). 
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Pressed by the ambassadors of 
England and of France, and by 
her own Lords, now secure of 
Morton, Mary pardoned him 
and his accomplices, including 
Archibald, on Christmas Eve. 
Darnley at the same moment 
rode to his father, Lennox, at 
Glasgow, and later fell ill of 
smallpox. 

Morton, though pardoned, 
was not, of course, welcomed 
at Court. Our young struggle- 
for-lifer, therefore, as Morton 
himself said in his dying con- 
fession, “at that time was a 
depender upon the Earl Both- 
well, making court for himself, 
rather than a depender of mine.” 
About January 18, 1567, Mor- 
ton came from Wedderburn to 
the house of his cousin, Douglas 
of Whittingham, brother of our 
Archibald. There Bothwell and 
Lethington met Morton, and 
told him that Mary desired 
Darnley’s death. Would he take 
ahand? He refused, and Archi- 
bald again pressed him to join. 
He replied as before, but, in 
another interview, promised 
Bothwell his aid if he got 
Mary’s warrant in writing. 
This was like Morton: Calder- 
wood tells us that he alone had 
Mary’s written consent to the 
signing of “ Ainslie’s band” 
(April 19, 1567), which urged 
her to marry Bothwell. Archi- 
bald now rode back to Holy- 
rood with Bothwell and Leth- 
ington. He takes God to 
witness that he knew nothing 
of their business. They entered 


the palace and returned, saying 
only, “Show to the Earl of 
Morton that the queen will 
hear no speech of that matter 
appointed unto him.” Lething- 
ton added that Morton would 
understand. Archibald assured 
Mary that he did not under- 
stand—the innocent! But Mor- 
ton confessed that Archibald 
came to him at St Andrews 
later (February 1567), with 
Bothwell’s request, which he 
again refused.1 However, Arch- 
ibald, to Mary, insists on his 
own innocence. At the time 
he wrote to her (April 1582 or 
1583) he was an exilé in Eng- 
land, and desired to enter her 
service. She would not admit 
him unless he protested his in- 
nocence of Darnley’s murder, so 
he protested. On the fatal 
night of February 9-10, 1567, 
Archibald, accompanied by his 
servant, Thomas Binning, was 
at the murder of Kirk-o’-Field. 
Whoever reads the confessions 
of Powrie, Bothwell’s porter, 
and the other criminals, taken 
in June-December 1567, will 
observe that they only name 
nine persons as engaged. But 
two or three others appear, men 
with “muffled faces,” and with 
“mulis””— embroidered velvet 
evening shoes—on their feet. 
It was the night of a masque 
and dance at Holyrood for 
Bastian’s marriage, and the 
men may have come straight 
to the deed of blood in their 
silken cloaks, and in their danc- 
ing-shoes of embroidered velvet ; 





Recently discovered MS. evidence, burked by Moray, makes it pretty cer- 
tain that, though Morton did not sign the band, he did send Archibald and 
Binning to represent him at the murder of Darnley. 
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which perhaps they wore to 
soften the sound of their foot- 
steps. Eleven was the number 
deposed to by two women, ex- 
amined on the following day, 
who saw the murderers run 
down Blackfriars Wynd after 
the explosion. Of the two 
unaccounted for in the con- 
fessions, Archibald may have 
been one, Huntly the other. 
Long afterwards, in 1581, 
Archibald’s servant, Binning, 
under torture, told that his 
master “tint ane of his mulis” 
at the deed—lost one of his 
embroidered velvet shoon. He 
wore secfet armour under his 
cloak: “his clothes were full of 
clay and foulness.” ; 

What Archibald did at Kirk- 
o’-Field is unknown. Was he 
one of those whom Darnley, 
while he struggled with his 
stranglers, addressed as “ kins- 
men,” praying for pity “in the 
name of Him who took pity on 
the world”? Darnley was of 
kin to the Douglases. Or did 
Archibald merely survey the 
preparations with the gun- 
powder? We know not: we 
only know that, by Morton’s 
confession (June 1581), “Mr 
Archibald, after the deed was 
done, showed to me that he 
was at the deed doing, and 
came to the Kirk-o’-Field gar- 
den with the Earls Bothwell 
and Huntly.” Why did Mor- 
ton, who implicated no others 
living, thus confess the crime of 
his kinsman and ally? To that 
question we may later find a 
possible answer. 

On the morning after the 
slaying Binning found Archi- 
bald in bed, “reading on a 
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book,” and went with him to 
the Tolbooth, where an inquiry 
into the murder was being 
held. 

I now lose Archibald for 
some months. Bothwell fell; 
Mary was imprisoned at Loch- 
leven. Our friend, of course, 
now returned to Morton’s ser- 
vice. On June 19, 1567, he 
was one of the Douglases whom 
Morton sent to arrest Dalgleish, 
Bothwell’s chamber-child, who 
had stolen into Edinburgh Castle 
to carry off some of his master’s 
property. They caught Dal- 
gleish; he gave up the famous 
silver Casket, and on June 21 
Archibald was present when, 
for lack of a key, the lid of the 
coffer was “stricken up.” The 
letters were then inspected. 
Archibald’s services were re- 
warded with the forfeiture of 
the Laird of Corstorphine, a 
partisan of Mary. On June 2, 
1568, Archibald was appointed 
an Ordinary Lord of Session, 
in the place of Mary’s friend, 
Lesley, Bishop of Ross. The 
Kirk objected to clerical judges. 
The Rev. Mr Pont was, I think, 
the last of the judges who was 
a preacher. There were other 
murderers and a probable pan- 
der on the Bench. 

Yet Archibald appears to have 
been discontented. I find him 
flitting from England across 
the Border in April 1569, and 
remarkably well acquainted 
with the affairs of the captive 
Mary. After autumn 1569, 
there were chances of changed 
times. Kirkcaldy and Lething- 
ton were practically holding 
Edinburgh Castle for Mary; 
her party was waxing strong; 
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her opponents had but doubtful 
aid from Elizabeth ; the coming 
Regent, Lennox, was not on 
the best terms with Morton. 
In April 1570 Archibald was 
Morton’s trusted messenger to 
Sussex, who was ‘about to pun- 
ish Mary’s adherents by a 
ruinous invasion. Lennox was 
being desired as Regent; in 
June, Archibald was Morton’s 
go-between with the English. 
Archibald was in English pay ; 
he received £100. as a spy of 
Drury, commanding the English 
garrison in Berwick, to the 
disgust of an honourable Eng- 
lish peer. He was also betray- 
ing Morton, his chief and bene- 
factor, when Regent, and he was 
aiding Lethington and Kirk- 
caldy of Grange in the besieged 
castle. 

His biographers have been 
unable to account for Archi- 
bald’s conduct in secretly acting 
as agent for Lethington and 
Mary’s party while he was a 
trusted retainer of Morton; 
but I think there are explana- 
tions. First, Mary’s party 
might be successful, and in that 
case Archibald was likely to 
swing for his offences. He 
therefore, as Lethington had 
done when Mary was in Loch- 
leven, kept open a door of re- 
pentance. But “we may con- 
jecture” (as writers on anthro- 
pology say thrice to the page) 
' that Archibald had grave rea- 
sons for discontent. 

The archbishopric of St 
Andrews was vacant in 1571. 
A Douglas was certain to get 
the primacy. All that Morton 
wanted was a Douglas who, as 
“tulchan bishop,” would hand 
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over the revenues of the see to 
himself. But he chose old Mr 
John Douglas, and Archibald 
felt that he was overlooked. 
Morton knew that Archie would 
be a bad tulchan,—he would 
stick to the money. He put 
Archibald off with a very good 
benefice, as we shall see, but 
that was not enough; our hero 
wanted to be an archbishop. 
Hence his discontent and his 
treachery to Morton. In Aug- 
ust 1571 he had got the rich 
benefice of Glasgow, just when 
John Douglas got the mitre, 
and at Stirling was “com- 
manded to prepare himself for 
the same by the Kirk.” There 
was an examination to be 
passed. The Rev. Walter 
Gourlay was sent to Archibald, 
and found him “playing at the 
tables” (backgammon _prob- 
ably) and rattling the devil’s 
bones with the Laird of Bar- 
gany. “Ye may see I am at 
my study,” said Archibald to 
Mr Gourlay. In January 1572 
he was tested by the brethren. 
He was offered a Greek Testa- 
ment, but declined it. “Think 
ye, sir, that every minister who 
occupies the pulpit has Greek?” 
After trifling with a psalm- 
book, he asked some minister 
to pray for him, “for I am not 
used to pray.” After giving 
out his text, he read quantities 
of the context, “and so con- 
tinued his exercise with mony 
rastlie noises,” writes the scan- 
dalised secretary of Knox. “O 
Lord, what shall be said when 
such dumb dogs shall be suf- 
fered to mock the ministry of 
Thy word and the truth there- 
of in this manner!” 
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However disorderly called, 
Archibald had his new living, 
and was parson of Glasgow. 
But by April 1572 Morton had 
found out his treasonable deal- 
ings with his deadly enemies, 
the Castilians, Kirkcaldy, Leth- 
ington, and the rest. Morton 
used to say that there would 
never be peace in Scotland till 
some ministers were hanged ; 
why did he not “rax a rope” 
with the parson of Glasgow? 
According to ‘The Historie of 
King James the Sext,’ Archi- 
bald was not content with 
smuggling French gold into 
the castle “in a frear of figs.” 
He also set on his worthy ser- 
vant, Binning (who had been 
with him at Darnley’s murder), 
to shoot Morton with a pistol, 
“but his gun made no service” 
—that is, missed fire. Binning 
was handed over to Drury, the 
Marshal of Berwick, in whose 
service Archibald was a paid 
spy. The hero himself was 
imprisoned in the house of his 
kinsman, Douglas of Lochleven, 
and lay where Mary had lain. 

Hitherto I have followed 
printed books; but now I have 
fresh light on Archibald. After 
Morton’s execution in 1581 
Archie fled to England, thence 
to France, intrigued with Mary, 
and was imprisoned by Eliza- 
beth. Ciphered papers were 
found in his rooms, and these 
contained the story of his deal- 
ings against Morton.! 

To take Archibald’s most 
glorious deeds: in October 1571 
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he informed Lethington of the 
time and place of the laying 
of artillery, by Morton’s forces, 
against the castle. He “out- 
put and betrayed” Mr James 
Makgill, a great Puritan and 
anti-Marian, then Clerk of the 
Register. He carried letters to 
and fro for the Castilians while 
in the service of Morton and 
Lennox, their deadly foes. He 
won the captain of Blackness 
over from his own party to that 
of Mary. He supplied the be- 
sieged castle with wine. He 
let Kirkcaldy know of Lennox’s 
departure to Stirling, whereon 
Kirkealdy organised a raid and 
Lennox was shot. He contrived 
to carry Kirkcaldy’s letters to 
France. Amusingly enough, he 
provoked his brother preachers 
to resist Morton’s invasion of 
their stipends and his erection 
of bishops! Archie nowhere 
shines more splendidly than as 
the secret leader of that nobly 
independent band, the Presby- 
terian ministers. He brought 
into the castle 5000 gold crowns 
of Flanders—to be sure he kept 
1000. He and Grange devised 
a notable scheme. The soldiers 
of both parties were mutinous 
for want of pay. Morton’s 
party were to hand over Morton 
and Lindsay to their enemies 
in the castle; while the castle 
men were to deliver Huntly and 
the Duke of Chatelherault into 
the opposite camp, that of 
Lethington and Kirkcaldy. It 
was thought that the warriors 
of either side would get the 
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money out of these hostages, 
and, at worst, by Lethington 
Chatelherault and Huntly never 
would be missed. 

Archibald was also in a 
scheme for eloping with the 
widow of the Regent Moray 
from her house, that she might 
not marry the brother of 
Argyll He also managed 
the conveyance of letters from 
Mary in her English pris- 
on, and missives for Lesley, 
Bishop of Ross, By his in- 
fluence with his English em- 
ployers he prevented the cap- 
ture of Ferniehurst, who later 
looked over his huge Spanish 
ruff at the execution of Morton 
—or was it Gowrie? 

Such were Archibald’s faith- 
ful services to his kinsman and 
benefactor, Morton, who made 
an error when he did not hang 
this reverend Lord of Session. 
Lady Morton, who was mad, 
“would not company with her 
husband” (who consoled him- 
self with the widow of Captain 
Cullen — he had hanged the 
captain), “alleging that Mor- 
ton was not her husband, but 
that he was Mr Archibald 
Douglas; that her husband was 
dead, and that Mr Archibald 
had killed him.” So says Hume 
of Godscroft. Archibald “ got 
on the nerves,” as her sex says, 
of Lady Morton. 

Morton lost the regency in 
1578, and, somehow, Archibald 
emerged from his prison on the 
isle of Lochleven, and in Nov- 
ember he was restored to his 
place on the Bench. I doubt 
that Morton was not very fond 
of his kinsman, after all that 
had come and gone. On the 


Old Year’s day of 1580 the 
toils which Mary, Sir James 
Balfour, the royal favourite 
Lennox, and Knox’s brother-in- 
law, a Stewart of Ochiltree, 
had woven round Morton were 
suddenly tightened. He was 
arrested on the charge of Darn- 
ley’s murder. Archibald hap- 
pened to be in Moreham Castle. 
Young Douglas of Longniddrie 
rode thither with the news, 
foundering his horse, and Archi- 
bald “lap ower” the Border to 
Berwick, and his old paymaster, 
Drury. 

Archibald would have been a 
valuable witness against Mor- 
ton, but he feared being put 
to the torture, which he knew 
that he could not stand. How- 
ever, Archibald (and this makes 
Morton’s later conduct indefen- 
sible) did what he could for his 
benefactor in prison. He forged 
letters for him. On Morton’s 
arrest, Elizabeth sent Thomas 
Randolph to do his best for 
that godly man. Randolph, 
before the Estates, produced 
letters from or about James’s 
favourite, Lennox, implicating 
him in a Catholic plot. But 
Lennox, or his allies, arrested 
Archibald’s brother, Douglas of 
Whittingham, himself a Lord 
of Session. Douglas, on a 
distant view of the boot, the 
engine of torture, let every- 
thing out. Our Archibald had 
forged the letters implicating 
Lennox, had arranged that they 
should be intercepted and 
brought to his friend Drury, 
commanding at Berwick, and 
so sent on to _ Elizabeth’s 
Government, who made Ran- 
dolph produce them to damage 
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Lennox and save Morton. 
Ever after Randolph highly 
respected Archibald “for his 
honest dealing.” 

This I reckon one of Archi- 
bald’s noblest actions. What 
will not a gallant Douglas do 
for his distressed chief? But 
Archibald’s elder brother re- 
vealed his conduct as a high- 
minded forger, and Morton dis- 
played the blackest ingratitude. 
On the other hand, the Douglas 
brothers, Archie and Whitting- 
ham, were reconciled, though, 
as we have seen, Whittingham 
denounced Archibald, as did his 
man, Binning, in June 1581. 
On July 21 Archibald wrote to 
Walsingham: he wished to be 
allowed to see Elizabeth, and 
to clear his saintly character. 
By October our friend was in 
London: he had apparently 
been in France, intriguing, dur- 
ing the interval. He was for- 
feited at home in November, 
but in London that veteran 
diplomatist, Randolph, bore wit- 
ness to Archibald’s services to 
England — forgery and_ all. 
None the less in September 
1582 Elizabeth had Archibald 
arrested, and Harry Killigrew 
spoke of him as “an old fox,” 
—an invidious description. 

Archibald professed utter ig- 
norance as to his offence against 
Elizabeth. He had, of course, 
been intriguing with Mary, 
when the Morton game was up, 
in Scotland. While he was in 
France (September 1581), Mary 
had asked her ambassador (a 
nephew of Cardinal Beaton) to 
get what he could out of Archi- 
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bald. Mary knew a good deal 
about him. In 1572 he had 
been in correspondence with her, 
while serving under Morton’s 
colours. If he would not speak 
out, Archbishop Beaton might 
have him “ extradited ” to Scot- 
land, Mary said, where a useful 
engine, the boot, might make 
him more loquacious. Finally 
Mary adopted Archibald as a 
supporter, and tried to get him 
a French pension. For his 
dealings with her then, he was 
imprisoned by Elizabeth in Sep- 
tember 1582, and he wanted to 
know why? He had, indeed, 
written a letter to Mary, with 
Walsingham’s knowledge, and 
had, dramatically, “said things” 
about Elizabeth. He was so 
unlucky as not to be allowed the 
services of a barber, owing to 
the plague and the attendance 
of the barbers on infected pa- 
tients. Archibald being a cap- 
tive, Walsingham attempted 
his political virtue. He was 
deep in Mary’s secrets: at what 
price would he sell them, Mary, 
and himself? Then bargaining 
began. On December 18, 1582, 
Archibald wrote a long letter to 
Walsingham. He still wanted 
to knew why an innocent man 
was kept a prisoner, In April 
1583 a new spy, Fowler, was 
brought into communication 
with our hero. He offered free- 
dom, and an income in England, 
if Archibald would sell Mary’s 
secrets, remaining in appear- 
ance her adherent, but confid- 
ing all to Walsingham. To the 
amazement of Fowler, Mr Doug- 
las raised the point of honour. 
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“He had promised to be true 
and constant to her” (Mary), 
“and he believes that she is 
persuaded. If he were to be 
her enemy again, what a shame 
and disgrace it would be to 
him! ... Yea, he would be in 
great. danger hereafter,” for 
James VI. was then rather of 
his mother’s party. However, 
Archibald would think over the 
proposal to turn traitor.' He 
wished to be allowed to take 
his chance in Scotland ; but on 
May 2, 1583, Fowler found him 
in a consenting humour. He 
made offers of service, if he 
were allowed to go home and 
stand trial for Darnley’s mur- 
der. His acquittal would read- 
ily be arranged, if his friends 
were in power, but he had still 
towait. “As for the confession 
made by the Earl of Morton,” 
he said, “and penned by the 
ministers ” (the preachers who 
heard Morton’s confession), “ it 
avails nothing, for confessio 
confessionum de jure non valet, 
and it cannot prove five shil- 
lings.”2 Archibald knew the 
law. Morton’s confession, that 
Archibald confessed his guilt to 
Morton, was not worth five 
shillings. And so it proved 
to be. 

In August 1584 James VI. 
practically sold his mother to 
Elizabeth by sending to her 
Court the charming and beauti- 
ful traitor, deep in Mary’s 
secrets, the Master of Gray. 
The result is familiar. Mary 
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was delivered over to Elizabeth 
by the Master, and by Archi- 
bald, who “is well practised 
in deciphering.” By May 13, 
1584, he was “received into 
Elizabeth’s favour again.” In 
1585 he was doing the dirty 
work of James VI., arranging 
his price. By September 15, 
1585, Archibald’s own pardon 
for Darnley’s murder was being 
negotiated. On April 10, 1586, 
Elizabeth recommended him 
“for his loyalty” to James’s 
more favourable consideration. 
By April 30 this double-dyed 
murderer was approaching the 
young king, whose father’s 
blood was on his hands, as 
his mother’s blood was soon 
to be. On May 6 he described 
to Walsingham his interview 
with James. They met pri- 


vately in the chamber of the 
Master of Gray. Said James— 


“ At your departure” (his flight in 
1581) “I was your enemy, now I am 
and shall be your friend. You are 
not ignorant what the laws of this 
realm are, and what may best agree 
with my honour to be done for your 
safety. . . . I myself do believe that 
you are innocent of my father’s 
murder, except by foreknowledge 
and concealing, a fault so common 
in those days that no man of any 
dealing could misknow, and yet so 
perilous to be revealed in respect of 
all the actors in that tragedy, that no 
man without extreme danger could 
utter any speech thereof, because they 
did see it and could not amend it.” 


Morton had died for this very 
“foreknowledge and _ conceal- 


ing.” James, however, pro- 
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mised to “square” justice in 
Archibald’s case, and began to 
ask about his own chances of 
the English crown. Archibald 
gave him advice as to con- 
ciliating Elizabeth, and did 
some other diplomatic turns 
with Maitland, brother of 
Lethington.'! Randolph praised 
his “ honest dealing.” On June 
17 he reported to Walsingham 
a plot in favour of Mary, and 
Elizabeth appointed him her 
spy in Scotland. In September 
he was James’s ambassador to 
Elizabeth. Justice had been 
“squared.” Archibald’s brother, 
Douglas of Whittingham, who 
had revealed his forgeries, was 
on the bench! Par nobile 
fratrum!? The collusive trial, 
arranged by James, had been, 
said a contemporary, “ the 
stinkingest shame ” ever known 
in Scotland. So James was 
at liberty to send the known 
murderer of Riccio, the known 
murderer of his own father, the 
traitor to Morton and to him- 
self, the forger, the spy, the 
betrayer of his captive mother, 
to the Court of her deadly 
enemy. 

“What has your House done, 
sir,” said Macnamara to Prince 
Charles, “that a curse should 
follow them?” Had the whole 
House of Stuart been saints, 
this infamy of James VI, a 
man of twenty, might deserve 
a curse like that of the House 
of Thyestes. It was the most 
infamous action, “ the stinking- 
est shame,” to send the parson 
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of Glasgow to Elizabeth as 
ambassador while Mary’s fate 
trembled in the balance. On 
November 20, 1586, our Archi- 
bald advised that some bucks 
should be sent to James “ that 
the pleasure may tend to put 
out another grief,” the “ grief” 
being the mortal peril of James’s 
mother. To Archibald Mary’s 
life meant a sword hanging over 
his own head and over the head 
of the Master of Gray; for both 
men were Mary’s betrayers, and 
she knew it, and had a good 
memory for traitors. “ Mortui 
non mordent ”—‘the dead do 
not bite,” Gray used to tell 
Elizabeth, if we may believe 
Camden. So the axe fell at 
Fotheringhay, while Archibald, 
his mind at ease, interested 
himself in alchemy and the 
philosopher’s stone. 

Things had not gone very 
well with him (August 20, 
1587), “he has lost all that he 
possessed in his endeavours to 
serve the Queen of England.” 
James repudiated him in March 
1588. Extravagant gratitude 
was no feature of Elizabeth's 
character. In 1589 Archibald 
complains to Walsingham that 
there is a tendency to “pick 
quarrels with him.” Even the 
Master of Gray had ceased to 
be affectionate. Archibald was 
a beggar to Elizabeth, was 
“altogether ruined.” He played 
the spy on the Master of Gray, 
wl faut vivre. His bills came 
in to roost. One bond of £1000 
after another was protested. 
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I can conceive no posture more 
deplorable than that of a 
gentleman of ancient lineage 
who plays the expensive part of 
political spy at his own charges. 
James publicly marked poor 
Archibald as a liar in November 
1590. In 1596 Archibald was 
in danger of outlawry, and 
“being put to the horn.” He 
was probably mixed up in 
noisy futile plots of the wild 
Francis Stewart, Earl of Both- 
well. He hung on, a news- 
vendor to Burghley, ill paid, 
but still tattling, still occa- 
sionally consulted by the Eng- 
lish Ministers. I lose touch 


and trace of him in 1601; “the 
time of his death has not been 
discovered,” say the historians 
of the Senators of the College 
of Justice. 

Archibald was a victim of 
the ingratitude of the great. 


Morton, for whom he had 
striven so hard, betrayed him. 
James ceased to be his friend, 
when once Archibald had done 
what was needed—when Mary’s 
head had fallen. In Elizabeth’s 
service he was allowed to run 
into hopeless debt. The Kirk 
has never boasted of her leader 
against bloody Prelacy; the 
Scottish judges have erected 
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to Archibald no memorial. 
Even the historian of his 
ancient and noble house, Sir 
William Fraser, is almost silent 
about this accomplished gentle- 
man. His career and character 
prove that a Lowlander may 
page with Lovat and Glen- 
garry ; and really I think that 
Archibald Douglas greatly ex- 
cels these two celebrated per- 
sons in all the qualities of in- 
famy. He worked on a wider 
stage, among people more tra- 
gically celebrated : he betrayed, 
forged, stole, spied, and mur- 
dered on a scale of almost epic 
grandeur. Mr Hosack even 
suspects him of having had a 
hand in forging the Casket 
letters. He was capable of it, 
but forgers were as common as 
blackberries. In the Burgh 
Records of Edinburgh I find 
a surgeon, about 1564, receiving 
two pounds for raising from the 
dead a woman who had been 
buried for some days, and for 
healing two “false notaries” 
whose hands had been chopped 
off at the wrists. That penalty 
among others Archibald de- 
served. But our rough island 
story might have been different 
had Morton made his cousin 
Archbishop of St Andrews. 
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BY HENRY LAWSON. 


THERE had been heavy rain 
and landslips all along the 
branch railway which left 
the Great Western line from 
Sydney just beyond the Blue 
Mountains, and ran through 
thick bush and scrubby ridgy 
country and along great allu- 
vial sidings—where the hills on 
the opposite side of the wide 
valleys (misty in depths) faded 
from deep blue into the pale 
azure of the sky—and over the 
ends of western spurs to the 
little farming, mining, and pas- 
toral town of Solong, situated 
in a circle of blue hills on the 
banks of the willow - fringed 
Cudgegong river. 

The line was hopelessly 
blocked, and some publicans 
at Solong had put on the old 
coach-road a couple of buggies, 
a waggonette, and an old mail- 
coach—relic of the days of Cob 
& Co., which had been resur- 
rected from some back - yard 
and tinkered up—to bring the 
train passengers on from the 
first break in the line over 
the remaining distance of forty 
miles or so. Capertee Station 
(old time, “Capertee Camp ”— 
a teamster’s camp) was the last 
station before the first wash- 
out, and there the railway line 
and the old road parted com- 
pany for the last time before 
reaching Solong—the one to 
run round by the ends of the 
western spurs that spread fan- 
like, and the other to go through 
and over the rough country. 

The train reached Capertee 


about midnight in broad moon- 
light that was misty in the 
valleys and round the blue of 
Crown Ridge. I got a “box- 
seat” beside the driver on 
the old coach. It was a grand 
old road—one of the old main 
coach - roads of New South 
Wales—broad and white, met- 
alled nearly all the way, and 
in nearly as good condition as 
on the day when the first 
passenger train ran into Solong 
and the last used section of 
the old road was abandoned. 
It dated back to the bush- 
ranging days—right back to 
convict times: it ran through 
tall dark bush, up over gaps 
or “saddles” in high ridges, 
down across deep dark gul- 
lies, and here and there across 
grey, marshy, curlew - haunted 
flats. Cob & Co.’s coach-and- 
six, with “ Royal Mail” gilded 
on the panels, had dashed over 
it in ten- and twelve-mile stages 
in the old days, the three head- 
lamps flashing on the wild 
dark Bush at night, and may- 
be twenty - four passengers on 
board. The biggest rushes to 
richest gold-fields in the West 
had gone over this old road 
on coaches, on carts, on drays, 
on horse and bullock waggons, 
on horseback, and on foot; 
new chums from all the world 
and from all stations in life. 


‘* When many a step was on the moun- 


tains, . 
Marching West to the land of gold. 


And a few came back rich 
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—red, round-faced, and jolly 
—on the box-seat of Cob & 
Co.’s, treating the driver and 
all hands, “going home” to 
sweethearts or families. (Home 
people will never feel the mean- 
ing of those two words, “ going 
home,” as it is felt in a 
new land.) And many came 
back broken men, tramping 
in rags, and carrying their 
swags through the dusty heat 
of the drought in December 
or the bitter pelting rain in 
the mountains in June. Some 
came back grey who went as 
boys; and there were many 
who never came back. 

I remembered the old mile- 
trees, with a section of bark 
cut away and the distances 
cut in Roman letters in the 
hardened sap — the distance 
from Bowen Fells, the rail- 
way terminus then. It was 
a ghostly old road, and if it 
wasn’t haunted it should have 
been. There was an old de- 
caying and nearly deserted 
coaching town or two; there 
were abandoned farms and 
half-way inns, built of stone, 
with the roofs gone and 
nettles growing high between 
the walls; the remains of 
an orchard here and there — 
a few gnarled quince - trees — 
and the bush reclaiming its 
own again. It was a haunted 
ride for me, because I had last 
ridden over this old road long 
ago when I was young—going 
to see the city for the first 
time—and because I was now 
on my way to attend the 
funeral of one of my father’s 
blood from whom I had parted 
i anger. 

We slowly climbed, and al- 
most as slowly descended, the 
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steep siding of a great hill called 
Aaron’s Pass, and about a mile 
beyond the foot of the hill I saw 
a spot I remembered passing on 
the last journey down, long ago. 
Rising back from the road, and 
walled by heavy bush, was a 
square clearing, and in the 
background I saw plainly, by 
the broad moonlight, the stone 
foundations for a large house ; 
from the front an avenue of 
grown pines came down to the 
road. 

“Why!” I exclaimed, turn- 
ing to the driver, “was that 
house burnt down ?” 

“No,” he said slowly. “That 
house was never built.” 

I stared at the place again 
and caught sight of a ghostly- 
looking light between the lines 
of the foundations, which I 
presently made out to be a light 
in a tent. 

“There’s some one camping 
there,” I said. 

“ Yes,” said the driver, “some 
old swaggy or ‘hatter.’ I seen 
him comin’ down. I don’t 
know nothing about that there 
place.” (I hadn’t “shouted” for 
him yet.) 

I thought and remembered. 
I remembered myself, as a boy, 
being sent a coach journey along 
this road to visit some relatives 
in Sydney. We passed this 
place, and the women in the 
coach began to talk of the fine 
house that was going to be built 
there. The ground was being 
levelled for the foundations, and 
young pines had been planted, 
with stakes round them to pro- 
tect them from the cattle. I 


remembered being mightily in- 
terested in the place, for the 
women said that the house was 
to be a two-storeyed one. I 
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thought it would be a wonder- 
ful thing to see a two-storeyed 
house there in the Bush. The 
height of my ambition was to 
live in a house with stairs 
in it. The women said that 
this house was being built for 
young Brassington, the son of 
the biggest squatter then in the 
district, who was going to 
marry the daughter of the next 
biggest squatter. That was all 
I remember hearing the women 
say. 

Three or four miles along the 
road was a public-house, with a 
post-office, general store, and 
blacksmith shop attached, as is 
usual in such places—all that 
was left of the old pastoral and 
coaching town of Ilford. I 
“shouted ” for the driver at the 
shanty, but got nothing further 
out of him concerning the fate 
of the house that was never 
built. I wanted that house for 
a story. 

However, while yarning with 
some old residents at Solong, I 
mentioned the Brassingtons, and 
picked up a few first links in 
the story. The young couple 
were married and went to 
Sydney for their honeymoon. 
The story went that they in- 
tended to take a trip to the old 
country and Paris, to be away 
a twelvemonth, and the house 
was to be finished and ready 
for them on their return. 
Young Brassington himself had 
a big sheep-run round there. 
The railway wasn’t thought of 
in those days, or if it was, no 
Brassington could have dreamed 
that the line could have been 
brought to Solong in any other 
direction than through the pro- 
perty of the “Big Brassingtons,” 
as they were called. Well, the 
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young couple went to Sydney, 
but whether they went farther 
the old residents did not know. 
All they knew was that within 
a few weeks, and before the 
stone foundations for the brick 
walls of the house were com- 
pleted, the building contract was 
cancelled, the workmen were dis- 
missed, and the place was left 
as I last saw it; only the orna- 
mental pines had now grown to 
trees. The Brassingtons and 
the bride’s people were English 
families and reserved. They 
kept the story, if there was a 
story, to themselves. The girl’s 
people left the district and 
squatted on new stations up 
country. The Big Brassingtons 
came down in the world and 
drifted to the city, as many 
smaller people do, more and 
more every year. Neither 
young Brassington nor his wife 
was ever again seen or heard 
of in the district. 

I attended my relative’s 
funeral, and next day started 
back for Sydney. 

Just as we reached Ilford, as 
it happened, the pin of the fore 
under-carriage of the coach 
broke, and it took the black- 
smith several hours to set it 
right. The place was dull, the 
publican was not communicative 
—or else he harped on the old 
local grievance of the railway 
not having come that way—-so, 
about half an hour before I 
thought the coach would be 
ready, I walked on along the 
road to stretch my legs. I 
walked on and on until I came, 
almost unaware, to the site of 
the house that was never built. 
The tent was still there, in fact 
it was a permanent camp, and 
I was rather surprised to see 
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the man working with a trowel 
on a corner of the unfinished 
foundations of the house. At 
first I thought he was going to 
build a stone hut in the corner, 
but when I got close to him I 
saw that he was working care- 
fully on the original plan of the 
building: he was building the 
unfinished parts of the founda- 
tion walls up to the required 
height. He had _ bricklayer’s 
tools, a bag of lime, and a 
heap of sand, and had worked 
up a considerable quantity of 
mortar. It was a _ rubble 
foundation: he was knocking 
off the thin end of a piece of 
stone to make it fit, and the 
clanging of the trowel pre- 
vented his hearing my foot- 
steps. 

“Good day, mate,’ I said, 
close beside him. 

I half expected he’d start 
when I spoke, but he didn’t: 
he looked round slowly, but 
with a haunted look in his 
eyes, as if I might have been 
one of his ghosts. He was a 
tall man, gaunt and haggard- 
eyed, as many men are in the 
Bush ; he may have been but 
little past middle age, and grey 
before his time. 


“Good day,” he said, and he 
set the stone in its place, care- 
fully flush with the outer edge 
of the wall, before he spoke 


again. Then he looked at the 
sun, which was low, laid down 
his trowel, and asked me to 
come to the tent-fire. “It’s 
turning chilly,” he said. It 
was a model camp, everything 
clean and neat both inside the 
tent and out; he had made a 
stone fireplace with a bark 
shelter over it, and a table and 
bench under another little shed, 
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with shelves for his tin cups 
and plates and cooking utensils. 
He put a box in front of the 
fire and folded a flour-bag on 
top of it for a seat for me, and 
hung the billy over the fire. 
He sat on his heels and poked 
the burning sticks, abstractedly 
I thought, or to keep his hands 
and thoughts steady. 

“T see you're doing a bit of 
building,” I said. 

“Yes,” he said, keeping his 
eyes on the fire; “I’m getting 
on with it slowly.” 

I don’t suppose he looked at 
me half-a-dozen times the whole 
while I was in hiscamp. When 
he spoke he talked just as if he 
were sitting yarning in a row 
of half-a-dozen of us. Presently 
he said suddenly, and giving 
the fire a vicious dig with his 

oker— 

“That house must be finished 
by Christmas.” 

“Why?” I asked, taken 
by surprise. “ What’s the 
hurry ?” 

“Because,” he said, “Im 
going to be married in the New 
Year—to the best and dearest 
girl in the Bush.” 

There was an awkward pause 
on my part, but presently I 
pulled myself together. 

“You'll never finish it by 
yourself,” I said. “Why don’t 
you put on some men?” 

“‘ Because,” he said, “I can’t 
trust them. Besides, how am 
I to get bricklayers and car- 
penters in a place like this?” 

I noticed all through that 
his madness or the past in his 
mind was mixed up with the 
real and the present. 

“Couldn’t you postpone the 
marriage?” I asked. 

“No!” he exclaimed, start- 
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ing to his feet. “No!” and he 
looked round wildly on the 
darkening Bush. There was 
madness in his tone that time, 
the last “ No!” sounding as if 
from a man who was begging 
for his life. 

“Couldn’t you run up a 
shanty, then, to live in until 
the house is ready?” I sug- 
gested, to soothe him. 

He gave his arm an impatient 
swing. “Do you think I'd ask 
that girl to live in a hut?” he 
said. “She ought to live ina 
palace!” 

There seemed no way out of 
it, so I said nothing: he turned 
his back and stood looking away 
over the dark, low-lying sweep 
of Bush towards sunset. He 
folded his arms tight, and 
seemed to me to be holding 
himself. After a while he let 
fall his arms and turned and 
blinked at me and the fire like 
a man just woke from a doze 
or rousing himself out of a deep 
reverie. 

“Oh, I almost forgot the 
billy!” he said, “TI’ll make some 
tea—you must be hungry.” 

He made the tea and fried 
a couple of slices of ham; he 
laid the biggest slice on a thick 
slice of white baker’s bread on 
a tin plate, and put it and a 
pint-pot full of tea on a box by 
my side. “Have it here, by 
the fire,” he said; “it’s warmer 
and more comfortable.” 

I took the plate on my knee, 
and I must say I thoroughly 
enjoyed that meal. The brac- 
ing mountain air and the walk 
had made me hungry. The 
“hatter”! had his meal stand- 
ing up, cutting his ham on a 
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slice of bread with a clasp-knife. 
It was Bush fashion, and set me 
thinking of some old times. He 
ate very little, and, as far as I 
saw, he didn’t smoke. Non- 
smokers are very scarce in the 
Bush. 

I saw by the way his tent 
was pitched and his camp ar- 
ranged generally, and by the 
way he managed the cooking, 
that he must have knocked 
about the Bush for some years. 

He put the plates and things 
away and came and sat down 
on the other empty gin-case by 
my side, and fell to poking the 
fire again. He never showed 
the least curiosity as to who I 
was, or where I came from, or 
what I was doing on this de- 
serted track: he seemed to take 
me as a matter of course—but 
all this was in keeping with 
Bush life in general. 

Presently he got up and stood 
looking upwards over the place 
where the house should have 
been. 

“T think now,” he said slowly, 
“T made a mistake in not hav- 
ing the verandahs carried all 
round the house.” 

““T—I beg pardon!” 

“T should have had the bal- 
cony all round instead of on 
two sides only, as the man who 
made the plan suggested ; it 
would have looked better and 
made the house cooler in sum- 
mer.” 

I thought as I listened, and 
presently I saw that it was a 
case of madness within mad- 
ness, so to speak: he was mad 
on the idea that he could build 
the house himself, and then he 
had moods when he imagined 
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that the house had been built 
and he had been married and 
had reared a family. 

“You could easily get the 
balcony carried round,” I said ; 
“it wouldn’t cost much—you 
can get good carpenters at So- 
long.” 

“Yes,” he said. “I'll have 
it done after Christmas.” Then 
he turned from the house and 
blinked down at me. 

“T am sorry,” he said, “ that 
there’s no one at home. I sent 
the wife and family to Sydney 
for a change. I’ve got the two 
boys at the Sydney Grammar- 
School. I think I'll send the 
eldest to King’s College at 
Parramatta. The girls will 


have to get along with a 
governess at home, and learn 
to help their mother——” 
And so he went on talking 
away just as a man who has 


made money in the Bush, and 
is married and settled down, 
might yarn to an old bachelor 
Bush mate. 

“I suppose I'll have to get 
a good piano,” he went on. 
“The girls must have some 
amusement: there'll be no end 
of balls and parties. I suppose 
the boys will soon be talking 
of getting ‘fivers’ and ‘tenners’ 
out of the ‘guvner’ or ‘old 
man. It’s the way of the 
world. And they'll marry and 
leave us. It’s the way of the 
world ig 

It was awful to hear him go 
on like this, the more so be- 
cause he never smiled — just 
talked on as if he had said 
the same thing over and over 
again. Presently he stopped, 
and his eyes and hands began 
to wander: he sat down on his 
heel to the fire again and start- 
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ed poking it. I began to feel 
uneasy; I didn’t know what 
other sides there might be to 
his madness, and wished the 
coach would come along. 

“You’ve knocked about the 
Bush a good deal?” I asked. 
I couldn’t think of anything 
else to say, and I thought he 
might break loose if I let him 
brood too long. 

“Yes,” he said, “I have.” 

“ Been in Queensland and the 
Gulf Country, I suppose?” 

“T have.” 

His tone and manner seemed 
a bit more natural. He had 
knocked about pretty well all 
over Australia, and had been 
in many places where I had 
been. I had got him on the 
right track, and after a bit 
he started telling Bush yarns 
and experiences, some of them 
awful, some of them very 
funny, and all of them short 
and good; and now and then, 
looking at the side of his face, 
which was all he turned to me, 
I thought I detected the ghost 
of a smile. 

One thing I noticed about 
him: when he spoke as a mad- 
man, he talked like a man who 
had been fairly well educated 
(or sometimes, I fancied, like 
a young fellow who was study- 
ing to be a school-teacher) ; his 
speech was deliberate and his 
grammar painfully correct—far 
more so than I have made it; 
but when he spoke as an old 
Bushman, he dropped his g’s 
and often turned his grammar 
back to front. But that re- 
minds me that I have met Eng- 
lish college men who did 
the same thing after being a 
few years in the Bush: either 
they dropped their particular 
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way of speaking because it was 
mimicked, because they were 
laughed and chaffed out of it, 
or they fell gradually into the 
habit of talking as rough Bush- 
men do (they learnt Australian), 
as clean-mouthed men fall, in 
spite of themselves, into the 
habit of swearing, in the heat 
and hurry and rough life of 
a shearing-shed. And, coming 
back into civilised life, these 
men, who had been well 
brought up, drop into their 
old manner and style of speak- 
ing as readily as the foulest- 
mouthed man in a shed or 
camp — who, amongst his fel- 
lows, cannot say three words 
without an oath—can, when he 
finds himself in a decent home 
in the woman-and-girl world, 
yarn by the hour without let- 
ting slip a solitary little damn. 

The hatter warmed up the 


tea-billy again, got out some 
currant buns, which he had 


baked himself in the camp 
oven, and we were yarning 
comfortably like two old Bush- 
men, and I had almost forgotten 
that he was “ratty,” when we 
heard the coach coming. I 
jumped up to hurry down to 
the road. This seemed to shake 
him up. He gripped my hand 
hard and glanced round in his 
frightened haunted way. I 
never saw the eyes of a man 
look so hopeless and helpless 
as his did just then. 

“T’m sorry you're going,” he 
said, in a hurried way. “I’m 
sorry you're going. But—but 
they all go. Come again, come 
again—we'll all be glad to see 

ou.” 

I had to hurry off and leave 
him. “We all,” I suppose, 
meant himself and his ghosts. 
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I ran down between the two 
rows of pines and reached the 
road just as the coach came 
up. I found the publican from 
Ilford aboard—he was taking 
a trip to Sydney. As the coach 
went on I looked up the clear- 
ing and saw the hatter standing 
straight behind the fire, with 
his arms folded and his face 
turned in our direction. He 
looked ghastly in the firelight, 
and at that distance his face 
seemed to have an expression of 
listening blindness. I looked 
round on the dark Bush, with, 
away to the left, the last glow 
of sunset fading from the bed 
of it, like a bed of reddening 
coals, and I looked up at the 
black loom of Aaron’s Pass, and 
thought that never a man, sane 
or mad, was left in such a 
depth of gloomy loneliness. 

“T see you've been yarning 
with him yonder,” said the 
publican, who seemed to have 
relaxed wonderfully. 

“Jeu” 

“You know these parts, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes. 
boy.” 

He asked me what my name 
might be. I told him it was 
Smith. He blinked a while. 

“TI never heard of any one 
by the name of Smith in the 
district,” he said. 

Neither had I. I told him 
that we lived at Solong, and 
didn’t stay long. It saved 
time. 

“Ever heard 
Brassingtons ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ever heard the yarn of the 
house that wasn’t built ?” 

I told him how much I had 


heard of it. 


I was about here as a 


of the Big 
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“And that’s about all any 
on ’em knows. Have you 
any idea who that man back 
yonder is?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Well, who do you think 
it is?” 

“He is, or rather he was, 
young Brassington.” 

“You've hit it!” 
publican. 
others.” 

“And do you know what 
became of his wife,” I asked. 

“T do,” said the shanty- 
keeper, who had a generous 
supply of whisky with him, 
and seemed to have proceeded 
to fill up for the trip. 

He said no more for a while, 
and when I had remained silent 
long enough, he went on, very 
deliberately and impressively :— 

“One yarn is that the girl 
wasn’t any good; that when 
she was married to Brassing- 
ton, and as soon as they got to 
Sydney, she met a chap she'd 
been carrying on with before 
she married Brassington (or 
that she’d been married to in 
secret), an’ she cleared off with 
him, leaving her fortnight-old 
husband. That was one yarn.” 

“Was it?” I said. 

“Yes,” said the publican. 
“That yarn was a lie.” He 
opened a flask of whisky and 
passed it round. 

“There was madness in the 
family,” he said, after a nip. 

“Whose?” I asked. “ Brass- 
ington’s ?” 

“No,” said the publican in a 
tone that implied contempt at 
my ignorance, in spite of its 
innocence — “the girl’s. Her 
mother had been in a ’sylum, 
and so had her grandmother. 
VOL. CLXX.—NO. MXXIX. 


said the 
“T know—and a few 
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It was—it was heridited. Some 
madnesses is heridited, an’ some 
comes through worry and hard 
graft (that’s mine), an’ some 
comes through drink, and some 
through worse, and, but as far 
as I’ve heard, all madnesses is 
pretty much the same. My 
old man was a warder in a 
’sylum. They have their mad- 
nesses a bit different, the same 
as boozers has their D.T.’s dif- 
ferent; but, takin’ it by the 
lump, it’s pretty much all the 
same. The difference is ac- 
cordin’ to their natures when 
they’re sane. All men are——” 

“But about young Mrs 
Brassington,” I interrupted. 

“Young Mrs Brassington? 
Rosy Webb she was—daughter 
of Webb the squatter. Rosy 
was the brightest, best, good- 
heartedest, an’ most ladylike 
little girl in the district, an’ 
the heriditry business come on 
her in Sydney, about a week 
after she was married to young 
Brassington. She was only 
twenty. Here——” He passed 
the flask round. 

“And what happened?” I 
asked. 

““What happened?” he re- 
peated. Then he pulled him- 
self together, as if conscious 
that he had shown signs of 
whisky. “Everything was 
done, but it was no use. She 
died in a year in a ’sylum.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“How do I know that?” he 
repeated in a tone of contempt. 
“How do I know that? Well, 
T'll tell you how. My old wife 
was in service at Brassington’s 
station at the time; the oldest 
servant—an’ young Brassing- 
ton wired to her from Sydney 
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to come and help him in his 
trouble. Old Mrs Brassington 
was bedridden, an’ they kep it 
from her.” 

“And about young Brass- 
ington ?” 

“ About young Brassington ? 
He took a swag an’ wandered 
through the Bush. We've had 
him at our place several times 
all these years, but he always 
wandered off again. My old 
woman tried everything with 
him, but it was all no use. 
Years ago she used to get him 
to talk of things as they was, 
in hopes of bringin’ his mind 
back, but he was always worse 
after. She does all she can for 
him even now, but he’s mighty 
independent. The last five or 
six years he’s been taken with 
the idea of buildin’ that cursed 
house. 


gets short of money, an’ then 
he'll go Out- Back, shearin’, 


stock - ridin’, drovin’, cookin’, 
fencin’,—anything till he gets a 
few pounds. Then he'll settle 
down and build away at that 
bloody house. He’s knocked 
about so much that he’s a 
regular old Bushman. While 
he’s an old Bushman he’s all 
right an’ amusin’ an’ good com- 
pany ; but when he’s Brassing- 
ton he’s mad Don’t you 
ever let on to my old woman 
that I told you. I allers let 
my tongue run a bit when I 
get out of that hole we’re living 
in. We've kept the secret all 
these years, but what does it 
matter now ?—I ask you.” 

“It doesn’t matter much,” I 
said. 
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“Nothing matters much, it 
seems to me, nothing matters 
a damn. The Big Brassing- 
tons come down years ago; 
the old people’s gone, and the 
young scattered God knows 
where or how. The Webbs 
(the girl’s people) are away up 
in new country, an’ the girls 
(they was mostly all girls) are 
married an’ settled down by 
this time. We kept the secret, 
an’ the Webbs kept the secret 
—even when the dirty yarns 
was goin’ round—so’s not to 
spoil the chances of the other 
girls. What about the chances 
of their husbands? Some on 
"em might be in the same hell 
as Brassington, for all I know. 
The Brassingtons kept the 
secret because I suppose they 
reckoned it didn’t matter much. 
Nothing matters much in this 
world r 

But I was thinking of another 
young couple, who had married 
long ago, whose married life 
was twenty long years of 
shameful quarrels, of useless 
brutal recrimination—not_be- 
cause either was bad, but be- 
cause their natures were too 
much alike; of the house that 
was built; of the family that 
was reared; of the sons and 
daughters who “ went wrong ” ; 
of the father and mother separ- 
ated after twenty years; of 
the mother dead of a broken 
heart ; of the father (in a luna- 
tic asylum), whose mania was 
not to build houses, but to ob- 
tain and secrete matches for 
the purpose of burning houses 
down. 
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THE mighty tracks which 
nowadays lead up and down 
the world are set at intervals 
with houses of call,—we name 
them coaling - stations,—which 
serve the same purposes as did 
the inns upon the great high- 
roads in the days when steam 
was not. Here the traveller 
takes his rest for a little space 
before continuing his journey ; 
here he stretches his legs 
cramped by confinement, sleeps 
in a bed again, eats his meal 
and drinks his glass, chatting 
with mine host and the folk of 
the distant hamlet; here the 
weary beast that has borne him 
thus far upon his way is baited, 
and refreshed for further effort. 
In olden times, if men speak 
truly, the inns of England were 
famous throughout the world ; 
and now that these bigger hos- 
telries have come into being to 
serve a vaster traffic, it is still 
those of the English that main- 
tain the supremacy. 

The men and women of 
British stock who make up so 
large a portion of the two 
contending streams which flow 
perennially eastward—the noisy, 
happy people, with glad faces, 
and a stave of the homeward- 
bound song on their lips; and 
those other sadder, graver folk, 
who pass soberly back to the 
heat and the dust, the sorrow 
and the toil, leaving so much of 
their hearts, and all too often a 
“lot of little things” behind 
them —have been taught by 
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custom to accept as part of the 
ordinary scheme of life the 
sight of the old flag flying, 
and the King’s law running 
at every point which they touch 
upon their road. But to for- 
eigners, lusting after colonial 
empire in obedience to the 
modern Zeitgeist, and viewing 
with jaundiced eyes the ubiquity 
of Great Britain, these things 
are an insolence, an offence. If 
England stood neutral, a naval 
war in Asia for any other nation 
of the earth would be an ignoble 
affair of colliers and theirescorts, 
the which may best be likened 
to the fighting of tethered 
rams: for England alone such 
a conflict would be precisely 
the same as a struggle carried 
on in European waters. Even 
in times of peace the long chain 
of ports that girdles half the 
world, at each of which the 
Englishman finds his own race 
dominant, hears his own tongue 
sounding in his ears, and notes 
that the laws and customs of 
these stranger lands are the 
laws and customs of home, is a 
thing sufficiently impressive. 
He is more than human if 
his heart fail to beat with a 
quickened throb of pride at the 
discovery that the ocean road 
he travels is in very truth 
nought other than the King’s 
highway. 

Now that the thing has been 
done, it looks so easy, so in- 
evitable. One hardly pauses 
to inquire how the English 
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came to these scattered sea- 
ports: they have the air of 
having been in possession since 
the beginning of things. Yet 
every one of these modern cara- 
vanserai has its history, at once 
marvellously old and strangely 
new. Prosaic centres of trade 
they are to-day, but each one 
of them is built up upon a foun- 
dation of romance, adventure, 
self-denial, self-sacrifice, suc- 
cess unnoted, obscure failure, 
high hopes blighted, faith tri- 
umphant, and the indomitable 
resolution of our race. Men 
have suffered and toiled, and 
striven and died in the making 
of these outposts of empire, 
with only the glaring Eastern 
sun for witness, and dazed 
brown folk to watch and won- 
der at them. In their blood 
and their sweat the seed has 
been watered, and to-day the 
fruit is borne for us. A mir- 
acle has been wrought, and we 
who behold look upon it from 
long custom as upon a common 
thing. 


One-and-eighty years ago 
there lay amid empty seas a 
big island cast like a slipper 
from the foot of Southern Asia. 
It was smothered in dense 
jungle, save where, nicked out 
of the mangrove-swamps, a few 
dust - coloured fishing - villages 
staggered on piles above the 
mud-banks in the great shel- 
tered bays. The few hundreds 
of brown men and women who 
lived in these villages, and their 
forebears before them, had 
looked out lazily year after 
year at the sun-glare on those 
blue waters—an unchanging 
panorama typical of the mon- 
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otony of the lives they dawdled 
away in this soft nest of bril- 
liant colours. In this hidden 
cranny of the world they had 
toiled and loved, and wedded 
and died obscurely, hearing 
barely the echo of humanity’s 
great conflicts, eaters of the 
lotos, whose most strenuous 
hours were as the dreamful 
ease of other men. And all 
about them the vast sun-steeped 
forest lay asleep. 

Then suddenly, as came the 
prince in the fairy tale to the 
palace where the princess 
slumbered, a man burst in up- 
on the stillness of the island— 
aman with the restless brain, 
the foresight, the irresistible 
energy of a younger, sturdier 
race. And at his rough kiss 
the isle awoke, till 


‘* All the long-pent stream of life 
Plunged downward ina cataract !” 


That island was Singapore, 
that man one Stamford Raffles. 
The former is to-day the great 
half-way house of all the traffic 
of the Eastern and Far Eastern 
world ; the latter, having served 
his country faithfully, struggled 
home to die—as every exile 
amongst us hopes to do—and 
old John Company, whose head 
for business was keener than 
its eye for romance, sued his 
widow relentlessly for some 
paltry sums that were in dis- 
pute when its tried servant 
paid his final debt. 

Sir Stamford Raffles founded 
Singapore in 1819, and the 
annual mail from Leadenhall 
Street brought him peremp- 
tory orders to abandon it, to 
which frenzied expostulations 
were returned in the follow- 
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ing spring, until so many 
years had elapsed that the 
new-born town had had time 
in which to justify its exist- 
ence. It is curious that the 
port, which to-day is chiefly 
valuable for the services it 
renders to shipping, should 
owe its very existence to the 
fortunate slowness of com- 
munication by sea in the years 
which saw its foundation! 
During the month of April, 
in this the first year of the 
reign of Edward VII., there 
has been a mighty bustle of 
preparation in this caravan- 
serai of the King’s highway in 
expectation of Royal visitors. 
Do the ghosts of the old 
fisher-folk ever walk, I won- 
der, and gaze with awe at the 
changed world which is the 
creation of eighty years of 
white men’s toiling and schem- 
ing? If so, the transforma- 
tion which has been wrought 
in their quiet bays may well 
drive them back affrighted to 
the Land of Shadows. 
seas, still blue, which of old 
were given over to the gulls 
and fish-kites, and furrowed 
only by the smacks plying be- 
tween the villages and the 
shoals, are now crammed with 
crafts of every kind. Number- 
less steamers and sailing-ships, 
flying the flags of half the 
nationalities of two hemi- 
spheres, ride at anchor ; bulky 
junks of China waddle under 
spreads of ruddy sail; pant- 
ing launches scuttle hither 
and thither, intent and breath- 
lessly busy ; ponderous men-o’- 
war squat upon the waters 
solidly at rest ; slender Malayan 
crafts from every island in the 
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archipelago and state in the 
peninsula are moored near the 
shore; boats pass and repass, 
rowed with the long oar-sweep 
of Europe or with the churn- 
ing paddles of the East; and 
fish-shaped Chinese sampans, 
in number beyond all reckon- 
ing, gnaw at the sides of ships 
at rest, or race in packs to 
seize upon prey newly sighted. 
And the ancient peace which 
had endured for so many ages 
is rudely broken. From every 
side there sound the shrill 
screams of steam-whistles and 
the wailing hoots of sirens, the 
droning of Tamil boat-songs, 
the yapping of the Chinese 
sampan-men, the splash of 
oar or paddle, the rush of dis- 
turbed water, harsh cries, and 
the grating of craft against 
craft. Overhead alone all is 
unchanged, for the glad tropic 
sunshine fills the pale sky 
with brightness that over- 
flows and gilds the sea and 
land. 

But gazing shoreward at the 
island, where so short a time 
ago the untouched forest rioted 
behind the tiny fishing-hamlets, 
the transformation is still more 
complete. The mud-flats have 
been reclaimed, and the waves 
are now pent within sheer walls 
of stone. Crowding houses 
stand shoulder to _ shoulder, 
fighting for standing room, as 
far as the eye can carry, and 
above them the spires of many 
churches spring skyward; yet 
the greenery, which in this 
steaming land will take no de- 
nial, has wriggled, and striven, 
and pushed until it now bursts 
its way everywhere between 
the glaring walls and roofs, 
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softening their outlines and 
decking them with fresh, bright 
colour. To the right, the Malay 
quarter, breaking off from the 
business portion of the town, 
arises around the old fort which 
still shelters the survivors of a 
decaying dynasty, and spreads 
away and away from the Sul- 
tan’s mosque to the cool palm- 
groves of Tanjong Katong. On 
the left the huge unsightly 
buildings sacred to trade face 
the sea with shameless front, 
and stretch along the fore- 
shore until the miles of 
piled coal-shed and docks — 
a place of grime, scurrying, 
black ants’ nests of coolies, 
and a forest of tapering masts 
—smudges its dirty thumb- 
mark along the beach, defil- 
ing ever the brilliant beauty 
of this sunny island. Inland, 
behind the business houses, lie 


streets and alleys, grotesque, 
crowded, teeming with life, some 
seemingly transported bodily 
from Canton, others obviously 
portions of India’s more squalid 


bazaars. Farther inland still 
the smooth-made roads, of rich 
red laterite, run through trim 
lawns, gardens, and groves, 
whereof the vivid greenery con- 
trasts wonderfully with the 
ruddy colour of the soil. Here, 
as it seems, amid a fragment of 
a brighter tinted, more exuber- 
ant Devonshire, the white men 
have built their bungalows, 
or wealthy Chinese merchants 
have made their pleasure-houses, 
with their inconsequent discon- 
nected porches dwarfing the 
straggling buildings behind. 
At the back of all lies a thing 
called a forest reserve, which 
bears the same sort of relation 
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to real jungle that a monkey on 
a barrel-organ bears to a pack 
of apes plunging through the 
branches in noisy freedom. 
During this month of April 
the signal-masts on Mount 
Faber and Fort Canning are 
hung with bunting all day long, 
telling of the arrival of many 
ships, and from dawn to dusk 
the saluting guns speak loudly 
in answer to the courtesies of 
foreign men-o’-war creeping in 
through the red portals of the 
harbour, where, silent, veiled, 
and awful, the hidden batteries 
lurk beneath their cloak of 
vegetation, and past the island 
in the bay on which the tall 
chimneys belch smoke from 
the furnaces that smelt three- 
fourths of the world’s output of 
tin. These ships of Holland, 
France, and Germany have 
come hither to add their wel- 
come to the royal visitors, and 
in the town itself the diverse 
nationalities which compose the 
population—once jarring races 
which now lie at peace, side by 
side, like the “ happy families ” 
of a travelling menagerie—are 
one and all preparing to attest 
their loyalty in the manner best 
suited to their natures. The 
Chinese roof in their streets 
with tawdry coloured cloths, 
adding appreciably to the 
general stuffiness of their sur- 
roundings, and run largely to 
the grotesque and the bizarre 
in sprawling hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions and paper lanterns 
of weird shape and fashion ; the 
Europeans burst out in an ir- 
ruption of fiags and bunting; 
the Tamils erect a wonderful 
pagoda, a thing of tinsel and 
the crude colours of the Orient, 
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surmounted by a pudding-faced 
fishwife with water on the brain, 
which is the unflattering native 
conception of Britannia. “It is 
fitting,” says the cynical Malay, 
gazing upwards at the trident 
plunged menacingly into the 
sky. “Having annexed the 
whole earth, the English now 
invade the very heavens!” 
Then he joins his fellows, and 
labours to make ready the 
boats which shall escort the 
Ophir, and to devise strange 
things against the night of the 
torchlight procession. 
Meanwhile the learned of all 
races draft addresses in many 
tongues—fair King’s English, 
liquid Malay, noble rolling 
Arabic, guttural wrangling 
Tamil, hiccoughing Chinese ; 
. but the list is endless! 
No other city of its size in all 
the world can show anything 
approaching this babel of 
tongues, this strange mingling 
of race, creed, custom, instinct, 
character. Yet all these voices 
sound a common note; in one 
thing, and in this one thing 
alone, these peoples drawn from 
the ends of the earth are in 
accord : each one of them bears 
testimony to the equality of 
justice, the freedom of religion, 
the liberality of the laws, and 
the sure protection which they 
enjoy under the King’s rule. 
By noon on the 21st the 
streets are lined with troops, 
the crowds are gathered, the 
leading representatives of every 
nationality are assembled on 
Johnson’s pier. Johnson’s pier ! 
Is not that a characteristic 
English touch? The little bit 
of “homey ” commonplace crop- 


ping up amid the fantastic: 
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forms and the crude colours 
of this Eastern world? 

It isthehottest day ever known 
in Singapore. Incidentally it 
may be remarked that it always 
is the hottest day known when 
men are gathered together in 
crowds in a climate such as 
this. And in this, if you care 
to think about it, lies no small 
part of the marvel of what the 
English have accomplished out 
here in the sun-glare. The man 
who burned Magellan in effigy 
on the day after his arrivai in 
the island may have made the 
common mistake of lynchers, 
and have selected the wrong 
victim, but he gave expression 
for all time to the feeling of 
blended despair and indignation 
with which the new-comer re- 
gards the temperature of the 
land in which he is doomed to 
live. Yet it is in this sweltering 
atmosphere that Englishmen 
have toiled, and wrought, and 
sweated, and in eighty years 
have reared a kingdom out of a 
wilderness. Think of it, ye 
gentlemen of England who live 
at home in ease, and wonder at 
the energy of a race which even 
a climate like a perpetual “95° 
in the Strand” has been unable 
to subdue or slacken. 

For an hour the crowd stands 
upon the pier—the English, 
true to their wooden - headed 
standard of propriety, choked 
by linen collars, smothered in 
frock - coats, crowned by silk 
hats; the Malay rdjas in their 
picturesque national costumes ; 
the Chinese notables in heavy 
garments shaped like the copes 
of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood ; a Siamese prince, resem- 
bling a diminutive life-guards- 
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man dipped in a succession of 
dye-pots; and half a hundred 
other curious figures—until the 
guns from the ships of war 
begin their salutes. The royal 
barge, which can show its heels 
to anything of its size in Asia, 
rushes up the harbour, with 
half-a-dozen launches panting 
vainly in its wake, passes 
through the ranks of ordered 
vessels, and brings up alongside 
the pier. A hush falls upon 
the people as she comes to rest. 
A pause, and then a lady and 
a young naval officer with more 
rings on his arm than his age 
would usually warrant, step out 
upon the crimson carpet. For 
a moment they stand thus while 
the people shout, and the bands 
play “God Save the King ”— 
stand with the eyes of so many 
strange folk fixed upon them, 
with the fierce sunlight stream- 
ing over them, and all the colour 
of the East for a background. 
And what a tremendous thing 
it is which this Prince and 
Princess symbolise, as they 
stand thus upon this uncon- 
sidered fragment of the empire 
which their subjects have made 
theirs by inheritance, by the 
right of bloodless conquest! To 
us Englishmen they embody the 
idea which drives us forth to 
serve and rule. They stand for 
all that to us is dear and won- 
derful—for the empire, the 
greatest engine for good that 
God in His wisdom has brought 
into being since the beginning 
of years! To the Oriental they 
speak of an ideal, more material 
perhaps, but no whit less 
precious. The strength which 
knows nor fear nor favour; the 
toleration which is above all 
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prejudice ; the justice that may 
not be bought; the freedom to 
earn and to possess which in 
the last fourscore years has 
changed for them the face of 
life, — these are the blessings 
flowing from the system which 
these “ Rajas from the West” 
make incarnate ! 

But for all that, what follows 
is becomingly unemotional and 
English. Guards are inspected, 
formal introductions are made, 
and, surrounded by a clattering 
escort of scarlet-coated Sikh 
cavalry, the carriage, with its 
horses and postilions, drives off 
through the staring crowds. 

Thereafter the town breaks 
loose, and gives itself up to 
rejoicing; but the day being 
Sunday, no public functions 
are held. In the afternoon the 
feudatory Sultans of Malaya, 
surrounded by their spearmen 
and the bearers of their golden 
insignia, troop up to Govern- 
ment House to pay their hom- 
age to their King’s son, and 
each in turn is accorded an 
interview. It is a strange 
sight, this procession of brown 
men, some of whom have them- 
selves wielded a power more 
autocratic than has been known 
amongst our people since the 
days of the early Plantagenets. 
They are, as it were, a pro- 
cession of phantoms — phan- 
toms of a blood-stained tyr- 
anny that is dead —reviving 
for the hour the ancient state 
of their kinghood, and bowing 
their heads, in the name of the 
past of war and rapine which 
they represent, to the heir of 
a@ monarchy which stands in 
the present as the embodiment 
of the freest of all rules. 
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That night Singapore is il- 
luminated. The streets of the 
Chinese quarter blaze with 
light shed from innumerable 
lanterns — goggle - eyed fishes 
suspended and turning slow- 
ly as though alive; hideous 
dragons gaping at bobbing 
moons; animals of every kind, 
weirdly fashioned with horns 
where no horns should grow, 
hanging and swinging and 
twisting; lanterns big and 
little, round and square, and 
packed so closely that no room 
remains for more. Above the 
sky is blurred and ruddy as 
from some mighty conflagra- 
tion; in the streets, where the 
fairway is kept clear for the 
passing of a single carriage, 
the brightness, the blending 
of unlikely colours, and the 
grotesque forms grinning from 
every side, produce an effect 
which is indescribable. At in- 
tervals small Chinese theatres 
are erected, abutting on the 
street, in which children or 
marionettes strut and scream 
to an audience of semi-nude 
coolies. Along the appointed 
route presently comes the royal 
-carriage at a fast walk, sur- 
rounded by a guard of burly 
Sikhs, and at its back is a 
string of ’rickshas loaded with 
Europeans. The people shout, 
the lights flare, and the wel- 
come of the Chinese, who own 
three-fourths of the property 
of the island, has been given 


to the Prince and Princess, the. 


rule of whose House makes 
their undisturbed possession of 
these things a possibility. 

The merciless white sunrise 
dawns next morning upon what 


is termed a special bank-holi- 
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day, but Royalty has to work 
hard for its living. The town- 
hall is packed with the élite, 
frock- coated, trimly gowned, 
suffocating, perspiring, but de- 
terminedly loyal. Behind the 
dais, upon which the Malay 
Sultans sit awaiting the Duke 
and Duchess, a great choir of 
men and ladies is massed about 
a grand piano. In a lobby and 
its adjoining corridor the depu- 
tations from the peoples of the 
colony and native states are 
crowded. At the end of a 
sweltering hour the royal party 
arrived. From without comes 
the loud words of command, 
the slap of rifles brought to the 
“ present,” and the roar of the 
mob, Then the assembly with- 
in rises to its feet, the Duke 
and Duchess with their suites 
step on to the dais, and the 
choir bursts forth, filling the 
building with the grand chords 
of the National Anthem. 

The deputations follow. One 
address only is read ; the others, 
enclosed in magnificent caskets, 
are handed to the Duke, who 
stands to receive them. The 
names of the men composing 
the deputations are read out 
as their owners file past their 
Prince,—homely British names, 
English, Scottish, and Irish, 
strange-sounding Malay titles, 
jerky Chinese monosyllables, 
Arabic names of Saiyid and 
Sheikh, names belonging to 
dwellers in half the provinces 
of India,—and the seemingly 
endless string of bowing figures 
moves on and on. No similar 
spectacle can be seen, perhaps, 
save only when the Great 
White Czar receives on his 
accession the offerings of bread 
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and salt on dishes of silver and 
gold from the tribesmen of 
Russia and the shaggy hordes 
of Central Asia. Here, in this 
out-of-the-way corner of the 
East, one catches more than a 
glimpse of the astonishing 
assortment of material which, 
taken together, forms the people 
of King Edward’s empire. 

The Sultan of Pérak, a man 
whose loyalty, intelligence, and 
liberal views have done much 
to further English efforts in 
Malaya, is invested with the 
Grand Cross of St Michael and 
St George. A Companionship 
of the same Order is conferred, 
amidst loud cheers, upon the 
senior unofficial Member of 
Council for Penang, a man 
grown grey in the performance 
of unpaid duties, and then, 
after Handel’s “Coronation ” 


has been sung by the choir, 


and the choir-master has been 
introduced and personally com- 
plimented and thanked by the 
Duke, the formal ceremonies 
are at an end. 

That afternoon a curious 
spectacle has been arranged 
more especially in honour of 
the Duchess. Tiers of seats 
have been erected on each side 
of a broad road, and _ these 
are now packed with several 
thousands of little children, 
who greet the visitors with a 
verse of “God Save the King”! 
Here is every type of childhood 
that Singapore can show, from 
the white—such sadly white 
and wan—babies of European 
parentage to the grinning 
black Tamil imps on whose 
skins the proverbial piece of 
coal would leave a white mark. 
Here are little brown puff-balls, 
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with all the grave sedateness 
of their Malayan ancestry ; 
Eurasians of every tint; small 
yellow Chinese boys and girls 
with their pendent queues ; 
trim school-children from many 
missions; the rising generation 
of every caste and creed. This, 
too, is a sight which only Singa- 
pore could show—these tiny 
British subjects, differing so 
widely in almost everything, 
yet bound together under the 
one system which has made 
the lives open to them things 
so much better worth the liv- 
ing than were those which 
their forefathers inherited in 
their own countries before the 
white folk came out of the 
West, and bade peace and 
order reign. And there is 
something more behind this 
crowd of little people, for 
every one of them is being 
educated, not only by books 
and the tyrannical three R’s, 
but by a spirit of obedience, 
of self-restraint, of mutual for- 
bearance, which is a _ recent 
growth, and are being led, 
almost unconsciously, towards 
ideals which are new to the 
oldest of the continents. 

From the concourse of chil- 
dren the Duke and Duchess 
drive past the lawn- tennis 
grounds, leaving the cricket- 
field behind them, to the race- 
course, where to-day polo, not 
golf, is being played. Near 
at hand two bodies of per- 
spiring men are playing a 
violent game of football in 
defiance of the thermometer. 
The English have brought 
many things with them from 
their home, but none which 
has done more to keep them 
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sane and fit for labour than 
their love of manly games. 
It is through seeking ease in 
such self-imposed toils as these 
that the energy of our people 
is fortified against the in- 
sidious assaults of a climate 
whose every soft voluptuous 
breath pleads for indolence. 

That night a procession of 
lanterns, dragons, and unearthly 
monsters, all glowing and afire, 
streams past Government House 
for many hours. It is the il- 
luminations over again, grot- 
esque, fantastic, and distinctive- 
ly oriental; but like all things 
in the East, save health alone, 
it lasts too long. 

On Tuesday, April 23, the 
royal visit ends. The scene of 


Sunday morning is repeated, 
and, surrounded by Malay boats 
filled with screaming men bran- 
dishing dripping paddles, the 


royal barge passes outward to 
the Ophir, now lying with her 
escort in the roads. 

On board this ship—surely 
the most luxuriousthat ever bore 
Prince and Princess through the 
mazes of Eastern romance—a 
small party from the shore are 
bidden to a lunch, itself a dream 
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of fairyland for folk who have 
fared too long and too ill on 
such things as the Chinese cook 
gives us to eat. Then the 
signals fly, the great vessel gets 
under way, her escort falls in 
astern, and, carrying the hearts 
of all their subjects with them, 
the Duke and Duchess of Corn- 
wall and York steam out of the 
harbour to conquer new worlds 
which are already their own. 
And we, the exiles in this 
stoke-hole of empire, whose duty 
it is to keep our little section 
of the old machine moving, 
turn back to our work — the 
law-making and the law-up- 
holding, the crime-checking, the 
revenue-producing, the struggle 
to change and to improve, the 
task of Sisyphus that knows 
no ending. Ours is the work- 
aday part, useful, commonplace, 
unromantic. For us 
‘*No iron rule of kings, 
But toil of serf and sweeper— 
The tale of common things.” 
We may rest content if, while 
our time lasts, we can keep this 
corner of the world fresh and 
clean for our lord the King, 
and for those who shall come 
after him. 








The London Irish. 


THE LONDON IRISH. 


Doctor JOHNSON has de- 
scended upon the Scot, and his 
propensity to colonise London, 
in certain tremendous sentences 
too trite for quotation. But he 
spoke of an exceptional time 
when the needy and able ad- 
venturers of the north crowded 
down to town at the heels of 
their fellow - countryman, the 
unpopular First Minister, Lord 
Bute. If the Doctor were alive 
to-day, and disposed, in serene 
forgetfulness of his country 
origin, to denounce non-Cock- 
ney interlopers, he would select, 
after a diatribe against Polish 
Jews, not London Scots but 
London Irish. The figures of 
each decennial census, and, still 
more, the experiences of local 


officials, doctors, and clergy- 
men, would amply bear him 


out. The unimaginative re- 
turns place the numbers of 
Irish - born Londoners and 
Scottish - born Londoners at 
66,465 and 53,390 respectively. 
These statistics by no means 
exhaust the question, however, 
since identification of race 
ceases with the second gener- 
ation. London contains no 
distinctively Scots quarter with 
the possible exception of Is- 
lington; taken in wide areas, 
such as the East End, “over 
the water,” its centre, and the 
West, London has many quar- 
ters that are Irish of the Irish. 
Why is that? Because the 
Scots immigration has been 
natural and gradual; that of 
the Irish at one time cata- 
clysmic. The Famine drove 


them by thousands to the 
Thames; they clutched at the 
river -side industries. Their 
prolific disposition encouraged 
by early marriage, they have 
spread through South London 
into Rotherhithe (near Jamaica 
Road); into Drury Lane; into 
Westminster, Lisson Grove, 
and Paddington; into all the 
homes of casual labour and 
crazy tenements. The figures 
have to be much enlarged by 
practical knowledge before the 
prevalence of this people, a 
secretive people in spite of 
their expansive manner, can 
be duly appreciated. 

The Irishman counts the more 
in London as you near the 
bottom of society. Thackeray 
and Trollope have dealt with 
him as barrister, professional 
politician, and journalist; he 
has not changed materially 
since their day. No novelist, 
so far as we are aware, has 
rubbed shoulders with the com- 
pact little colony of Irish which, 
a step or two lower down, 
forms an important element 
in West End trades, especially 
“bespoke ” tailoring and shoe- 
making, and which acts as in- 
termediary — “sweating” is a 
most misapplied phrase in this 
instance — between the firm 
from which you buy your 
clothes and the workman who 
makes them. This settlement 
exists in the dingy but prosper- 
ous neighbourhoods that lie be- 
hind Oxford Street and Regent 
Street. Business planted it 
there, and the Roman Catholic 
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church in Warwick Street 
serves for a socially religious 
centre. A family works to- 
gether, as a rule, employing in 
addition from two or three to 
eight or ten hands. At tailor- 
ing the girls, whose work is 
confined to waistcoats, can earn 
from 15s. to 18s. a-week. They 
sometimes prefer to emancipate 
themselves from paternal direc- 
tion, feeling securer of their 
money ; but they are sufficiently 
conservative to keep to their 
trade, in scorn of the easier but 
fluctuating attractions of dress- 
making. One such family we 
have forcibly in mind, and an 
excellent specimen of middle- 
class honesty and sobriety, with 
due allowance given to the 
hospitable instincts, it is. 
Three or five generations of 
London residence have told on 
it; the boys are narrow- 


chested,* the girls pasty-faced. 
Withal, they give the lie to 
that absurdly loose statement 
that with the grandchildren a 
Cockney-born family becomes 


exhausted. A curious point: 
religious ties have made them 
cosmopolitan. One daughter 
has been married to an Italian 
restaurant-keeper, with a com- 
fortable house in the suburbs; 
another has for husband a rich 
Parisian costumier. As cousins 
they reckon the landlords of 
several public-houses to which 
the Irishry resort, and a race- 
course bookmaker of abruptly 
variant fortunes. The men 
employed, nearly all Irish, com- 
pare unfavourably with “the 
governor” and his wife. Full 
of native joviality, observing 
many curious customs, such as 
“putting her in the jug”—a 
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fine of beer inflicted by the 
room on one first deteeted 
walking with his sweetheart— 
they lack purpose and thrift. 
Jewish competition has already 
hit them hard, yet they persist 
in “doing a mike” or idling, 
and in objecting to overtime 
work. Unless they reconsider 
their ways, they will disappear, 
and, it is to be feared, their 
masters with them. 

These Irish “lower middles ” 
form, however, an exiguous 
fraction of the Irish-born and 
Irish - descended in London. 
The bulk of the race lives in 
typical. working-class neigh- 
bourhoods, such as the East 
End, and the very poor part of 
South London between Black- 
friars and London Bridges, or 
in the worst slums of all, those 
that jostle wealth, such as 
Drury Lane, corners in Chelsea 
(off Pelham Crescent and Sid- 
ney Street) and Notting Hill, 
and whole streets in Shep- 
herd’s Bush and Kensal Town. 
Unskilled and casual labour 
support them, for the most 
part— work demanding little 
more than a brawny arm and 
square pair of shoulders. That 
is a true London proverb, that 
poverty and gasworks go to- 
gether. Those unsightly estab- 
lishments employ large num- 
bers of Irishmen, and _ the 
managers complain of their 
unfitness for work on Monday 
mornings. The railways, too, 
especially the lines running 
southwards, have many Irish- 
men in their pay, and superin- 
tendents have told us that for 
a few hours’ exertion at high 
pressure Irish navvies have no 
superiors. But they revolt 
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against a long monotonous 
job. When the Tower Bridge 
was a-building, many Irish 
Londoners were engaged at 
the outset. They soon fell off 
by scores, and were replaced 
by steadier men from the 
north of England, who were 
found to be quite a third 
more productive week by 
week. The fault is not en- 
tirely the Irish labourer’s, be- 
cause nowhere in the world 
does the frequent demand for 
extra hands act as such an 
alluring excuse for spells of 
leisure, spent at public - house 
corners, as in London. Still 
the applicants for employment 
are too frequently of that 
nationality,—whenever it is a 
question, for example, of a 
little road-repairing, with no 
prospect of a further en- 
gagement. 

An uncertain occupation 
seems to exercise, indeed, a 
curious fascination over Lon- 
don Irishmen. Regular weekly 
wages present few charms to 
them ; a speculative trade does. 
A typically Irish industry is 
that of the casual porters at 
Covent Garden market. At 
the height of the season they 
can earn £2 or even £3 


a-week. During those two 
months or so they keep the 
most unconscionable hours, sus- 
tained sleep being regarded as 
superfluity, and their breath 
invariably carries with it a 
mellow suggestion of “ stout 


and mild.” In the winter 
they pick up a few shillings, 
unless they are lucky enough 
to be taken on as _ scene- 
shifters at the playhouses. 
Yet rents about Drury Lane 
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amount to 4s. and 4s. 6d. 
a-week for a single room, and 
such is the congestion—a state 
of affairs that will become ten 
times worse when the demoli- 
tions for the new street have 
swept the ancient rookeries 
away—that already the men 
have to come to their work from 
distant Notting Hill. How is 
this chronically recurrent fin- 
ancial crisis faced? By ap- 
propriating the earnings of 
their boys, the small urchins 
who howl halfpenny papers 
through the streets, or, oftener 
still, by making wife and 
daughters hand over what 
they realise by selling flowers. 
Whether in prosperity or ad- 
versity, a Covent Garden porter 
contrives to have the price of a 
half-pint or two about him. 
And here let us put in a word 
for that misunderstood class, 
the Irish flower- girls. They 
undeniably use the foulest 
language in their altercations 
with the police and each other ; 
when the evil spirit seizes them 
they will sit fiercely swilling 
beer for hours together without 
the slightest perceptible enjoy- 
ment. Yet they patiently stand 
all day and in all weathers, after 
having been to the market for 
their flowers as early as six 
o'clock, and that often to see 
their earnirtgs spent before their 
faces by a drunken crone of a 
mother or an idle lout of a hus- 
band. We have even known 
the case of a girl who adopted 
a waif from the streets, and 
paid regular instalments for its 
education in a Roman Catholic 
orphanage. Herself no scholar, 
she was much troubled, poor 
thing, lest the child should 
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come to despise her. And the 
charge of immorality, so often 
brought against flower-girls by 
philanthropists of other creeds, 
is a cruel libel. In their not 
unpathetic phrase they are 
“prudent ” women. Gross 
speech, the result of a life 
that knows no privacy, dis- 
guises in many of them a 
genuine delicateness of char- 
acter, and their traducers judge 
by appearances. Ignorant of 
housewifery—for the majority 
can barely cook a red-herring 
—they preserve, nevertheless, 
a cleanliness of person—their 
poverty-stricken appearance in 
the streets being contrived to 
attract custom—and a tidy 
home. They discuss, moreover, 
the various “ missions ” that are 
concerned with their regenera- 
tion in a refreshing spirit of 
patronising cynicism. 

The retail vegetable trade, in 
its various forms, has passed 
largely into the hands of the 
London Irish, though the Jews 
compete keenly with them. So 
far as small fruit- and vegetable- 
shops go, indeed, that tenacious 
race has secured the pick of 
working-class custom. Their 
rivals affect rather the open-air 
business, whether conducted on 
the peregrinating coster’s cart, 
or on the rough street-stalls 
that do such a roaring trade in 
the poorest quarters on Satur- 
day nights and Sunday morn- 
ings. Old residents in the East 
End have told us that this 
marketing used to be almost 
entirely in the hands of Essex 
people, who brought the stuff up 
from the country. Nowadays, 
however, your typical coster is 
your London Irishman, and he 
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has the genius of his industry. 
His nimble wit will anticipate 
his customer’s wants ; his ready 
tongue will wheedle her into 
the purchase of those “ relishes ” 
dear to the feminine palate— 
the spring onion or the radish. 
He does not mind bawling 
leather-lunged for hours to- 
gether, since he has the zest of 
the bargain and the intellectual 
delights of repartee to keep him 
going. The daily stock does 
not require a large outlay ; in 
dull times it retires for the 
night under the family bed, and 
is “sweetened” next morning 
with sprinkled water into a 
state of spurious freshness. 
Altogether, a hard - working 
set of fellows in a desultory 
way, and hard-living as well. 
The very uncertainty of their 
earnings makes them regard 
saving as a vice. A prosperous 
week means, too often, a Sat- 
urday spent in “booze”— the 
very day on which they should 
be making most money. With 
all their faults, the Irish coster 
class are a necessity to working- 
class London, and public opinion 
sides with them in their constant 
differences of opinion with the 
police. Their trading instincts, 
for one thing, take so many 
forms. Thus the domestic in- 
dustry of haddock-smoking is 
Irish, and very Irish at that. 
Out go the head and intestines 
of the fish through the doorway 
in defiance of sanitaryinspection, 
or they rot several feet high in 
the back-yard. Of Irish-cured 
fish, as of Irish-purveyed vege- 
tables, it may be said without 
libel that the customer should 
not inquire too closely into their 
preparation for table. 
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The homes of these Irish 
costers vary with their ability 
to withstand the allurements 
of the public-house. <A family 
of sots will live in the most 
decrepit slums of Bethnal Green 
or the bad quarter near Tabard 
Street on the Surrey side. The 
water stands for days in the un- 
repaired roadway ; the tottering 
two-storeyed houses have been 
stripped bare of woodwork— 
whole stairs being sometimes 
torn away. The one room to 
the family contains barely a 
stick of furniture—merely some 
sacking in a corner, and that 
swarming with vermin. The 
poor little children will moan 
with discomfort through their 
sleep in the hot summer nights. 
That is an Irish coster family 
at its worst. The drunken 
husband makes some pretence 
at going round with his bar- 
row; the drunken wife may 
make a few pence at a whelk- 
stall, but they never reach 
home; the children frequently 
have to keep themselves by 
scouring the country near Lon- 
don for chickweed and ground- 
sel. But if the coster is a 
man of occasional bouts, not 
a confirmed toper, he will con- 
trive to keep a fairly water- 
tight roof above his head, even 
if the donkey has to come out 
through the front door, and he 
is often housed in some of the 
cheaper model dwellings. In 
illness, or under the stroke of 
misfortune,—such as the death 
of his moke,— he can always 
appeal, and not in vain, to 
the charity of his Irish neigh- 
bours. The recognised form of 
public subvention is through a 
public-house concert or “friendly 
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lead,” with the local hero in 
the chair. It is most delicately 
done. On entering the room 
you advance to shake hands 
with the chairman. On the 
table before him lie two plates, 
the top one reversed on the 
other, and on its bottom a 
coin—a shilling, or it may be 
a fiorin. That is the standard 
of good-fellowship you are ex- 
pected to attain. Being pre- 
pared for the emergency, you 
slip your equivalent dexterously 
between the plates and retire, 
leaving the admonitory token 
undisturbed. After that you 
sit for hours on a hard bench, 
“standing” pots of porter in 
your turn, and howling chorus 
after chorus of sentimental 
songs with your eyes shut. 
Thus has it been, no doubt, 
that Miss Kate Carney’s pa- 
thetic ditty, “Are we to part 
like this, Bill?” has been orally 
propagated through London, 
until every self-respecting er- 
rand-boy sings or whistles it. 

The “friendly lead,” on oc- 
casions, serves purposes less 
innocent than the purchase of 
a new barrow. If a member 
of an Irish fraternity has 
“got into trouble,” it is sum- 
moned—usually under the more 
dignified title of a “meeting” 
—to provide funds for his de- 
fence. The social cohesiveness 
of the London Irish, on its 
worse sides, makes them a 
local nuisance, and even local 
dangers. A family will ter- 
rorise a whole wing of a 
“model,” rendering sleep im- 
possible night after night. The 
niceties of etiquette make re- 
monstrance with a drunken 
coster, whom it has pleased 
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to lock out his wife, a matter 
not to be lightly entered upon 
in any case. But the real de- 
terrent is the knowledge that 
he and his intimates will lie 
in wait some dark evening 
and “pay” the supporters of 
law and order. Miss Octavia 
Hill, who knows the life of 
London courts and “ models ” 
well, has deplored the ascend- 
ancy which the rowdy few 
attain over the supine many, 
and confesses herself unable to 
point out a radical remedy for 
it. Out of doors this Irish 
clannishness takes in some 
neighbourhoods the form of 
Hooliganism — real Hooligan- 
ism, that is, not the mere 
hobbledehoy love of mischief 
that passes for such. While 
timid tradesmen have been 
unnecessarily scared into the 
belief that all London is liable 
to invasion by hordes of young 
ruffians, the Surrey side un- 
deniably witnesses the perio- 
dical formation of dangerous 
bands, known to the police as 
Patsey’s or Dan So-and-so’s 
“gang,” to their victims as 
Patsey’s or Dan’s “lot.” We 
cannot pretend to Mr Clarence 
Rook’s unrivalled acquaintance 
with Hooliganism, yet a Hooli- 
gan we have reckoned among 
our acquaintance. A typical 
London Irishman, coster, driver 
of a van, keeper of a tobacco- 
nist’s shop—a very brief expe- 
rience that—and potboy by 
turns, he excelled, too, as a 
remarkably clever light-weight 
boxer. The attractions of the 
ring ruined him, and we be- 
lieve him to be still in prison 
on a heavy sentence for house- 
breaking. 
VOL. CLXX.—NO. MXXIX. 
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For the study of the London 
Irish in the mass the docks are 
the happiest ground—not, how- 
ever, that their characteristics 
differ materially from those ob- 
servable in the Borough or the 
purlieus of Westminster Abbey. 
But they form the most per- 
manent element in that class 
of labour, since Englishmen 
drift into it from other occu- 
pations, whereas many Irish 
families have gained their 
livelihood on the riverside for 
generations. The whole of the 
Tower Hamlets is_ thickly 
populated by them. They are 
being ousted by the Jews from 
St George’s-in-the-East, despite 
such forcible arguments as 
broken Semitic windows. But 
Wapping has a solidly Irish 
quarter; so has Limehouse, 
between Commercial Road and 
the Thames, with an odd Italian 
colony living in fair amity ; so 
has Poplar. If the river-side 
industries are taken together 
—some of them, such as hogs- 
head making, being, unfor- 
tunately, on the rapid decline— 
they must account for quite a 
fourth of the employed. And 
full seventy per cent of them are 
London-born, the descendants 
of immigrants driven over by the 
Famine of 1846. As boys they 
will perhaps clean boilers, 
whence they emerge covered 
with a shining grime. In 
manhood they daily handle 
wealth that is not theirs, pack- 
ing, sorting, and repacking. To 
the unpenetrating glance they 
do not differ widely from the 
common casual labourer. Their 
homes are a trifle more untidy, 
and they almost seem to resent 
repairs as an insult. If a land- 
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lord wishes to improve the con- 
dition of his tenements, his 
only chance comes when the 
family have gone hop-picking 
into Kent, as many docker 
families will. The soft accents 
of the brogue are seldom 
sounded, except by the old 
people, who cling tenaciously 
to everything Irish. We have 
heard, for example, of a wake 
celebrated in Poplar, at which 
some supreme humorist thrust 
snuff into the corpse’s nose, 
quite in the old Lover temper. 
But the younger generations 
only cherish a vapidly senti- 
mental affection for the land 
of their origin, and have quite 
lost its bewraying speech. 
Some of them have, curiously 
enough, a difficulty with the 
th (“the” being corrupted into 
“te” or “de”), which makes 
their dialect not unlike that 
wonderful jargon which Far- 
quhar the dramatist put into 
the mouths of his Popish 
priests. Isita reversion? The 
dark Milesian type and the 
grey Irish eye please you, at 
any rate, while you loiter about 
the docks. Nor have we even 
been able to detect that phy- 
sical degeneration that sinister 
investigators of city life profess 
to discover. The grandchildren 
are shorter in stature than the 
first immigrants, perhaps, but 
sturdy, stout-limbed, and broad- 
chested. 

The docks have been so often 
represented by Socialist griev- 
ance-mongers as illustrative of 
supreme capitalist tyranny, 
that the real state of affairs 
needs dispassionate statement. 
’ They employ, to begin with, 
several kinds of labour. The 
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stevedores are a compact body 
of men, largely Irish, who form 
a river-side aristocracy. Care 
being required to load a ship, 
they command high wages, 
amounting in a good year to 
£2 a-week; and they have 
formed a strong union for the 
protection of their interests. 
It will be remembered that 
they joined the dockers’ strike 
of 1889 “from sympathy ” ; 
but the longer-headed among 
them have since confessed to 
the unwisdom of that senti- 
mental proceeding. The coal- 
whippers also contain a strong 
Irish element, and their wages 
work out at some 25s. a-week. 
Even among the dockers them- 
selves—men who require no 
more knack than the lifting 
and carrying an accustomed 
kind of load, or sorting and 
counting—three grades obtain, 
though the system varies with 
the different companies. There 
are the permanent hands, the 
“preference” labourers, and the 
casuals. The first make their 
25s. a- week, and so count 
above the very poor. Though 
the Irish congregate together, 
whereas the English like to 
live away from their work, 
the steadier of them are to 
be found in model dwellings, 
their wives bringing home a 
few shillings by East - End 
tailoring work. The “prefer- 
ence” or “ticket” men will 
earn from 15s. to 20s. a-week, 
and in good years they are 
seldom out of employment for 
many weeks in the twelvemonth. 
Compulsory idleness demoral- 
ises, no doubt; but is it con- 
fined to the river-side? If the 
twelvemonth were calculated 
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out, a bricklayer would be 
discovered to have been out 
of employment much longer 
than the irregular hands at 
the London and St Katherine 
or East and West India Docks, 
if they have any kind of a 
character. And since the ex- 
aggerated odium which the 
strike brought upon them, the 
companies have honestly tried, 
so far as the uncertainties of 
steam navigation will permit, 
to level up the “preference” 
men and the better class of 
casuals. 

For there are casuals and 
casuals. The dock strike gave 
them their “tanner” or six- 
pence an hour, of which the 
public heard so much; but did 
not attract trade. Mr Douglas 
Owen, who speaks with author- 
ity, holds, indeed, that the im- 
mense relative increase since 
that date in tonnage cleared 
at Hamburg, Rotterdam, and 
Antwerp is conceivably due to 
the disquieting effect of that 
much - advertised movement. 
The more modern accommo- 
dation and the easier access 
provided by those ports may 
have much to do with their 
success at our expense; but 
that by the way. We are 
trying to convey some idea 
of the dense population, quite 
12,000 strong, which lives by 
casual labour at-the London 
docks. The friend of human- 
ity will yearn to know if they 
have the means of bare sub- 
sistence. Our unhesitating re- 
ply to him is that, whatever 
Trade Union officials may 
asseverate, they have; and a 
little, though not much, more. 
A casual docker of moderate 
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strength and the rudiments of 
applicability can make from 
8s. to 10s. or even 12s. a-week, 
out of which he has to pay away 
4s. for his one-room lodging. 
The margin is barely percept- 
ible, when a wife and several 
children come into the calcula- 
tion, but it exists. Such are 
the finances of hundreds of Irish 
families in the East End. If 
the men would submit to the 
rigidity of the six-to-six hours, 
if they would condescend to 
work overtime, they might rise 
to permanent employment. But 
they prefer the short bustling 
job, followed by lordly ease, 
which they often spend, for 
days together, in bed. So as 
casuals they live, and as casuals 
they die. 

Dock foremen make a broad 
distinction between native-born 
and Cockney Irish, to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. A 
docker newly arrived from 
County Cork will discharge five 
tons against theone of the grand- 
son of the immigrant of °46. 
The Thames air seems, somehow, 
to blight them between the 
critical ages of eighteen and 
two- or three-and-twenty. Lord 
Salisbury once drew an in- 
discreet parallel between the 
Irish and the Hottentots, which 
stirred the Nationalist press 
into paroxysms of rage. With- 
out intending offence, we would 
point to this common feature in 
the Hibernian and negro idio- 
syncrasy, that a dull manhood 
follows upon a youth of the 


brightest promise. While teach- 


ing at a night-school in Poplar 
we were once approached by a 
shoeless urchin of ten with a 
request to be instructed in cube 
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root—an accomplishment that 
had long since deserted us. Un- 
dismayed by our frank con- 
fession of ignorance, he ad- 
dressed. his demand elsewhere, 
and refused to budge until he 
he had mastered the mystery. 
At twenty the thirst for know- 
ledge has quite forsaken the 
Irish Cockney, though the 
chances are that he has ac- 
quired a thirst of another kind. 
An occasional visit to the gallery 
of the Cambridge Music Hall, 
surreptitious games with greasy 
packs of cards in a derelict 
barge or a house condemned for 
demolition, and loafing up and 
down the street, cutty in mouth, 
comprise the sum of their 
interests. Cherishing a roman- 
tic regard for the green fields 
of Erin, they seldom visit Ep- 
ping Forest, though it lies at 
their door. Acquaintance with 
a pugilist is a social distinction, 
and the fighting instinct in the 
blood betrays itself in the wild 
excitement with which they 
follow the fortunes of a contest 
with the gloves. More than 
one well-to-do member of the 
betting -ring, too, is of Irish 
extraction, and hails from be- 
yond Aldgate. With their ex- 
ception, however, we have never 
known a single instance of a 
London-born Irishman who has 
risen much above the condition 
of his parents. In the United 
States they become big con- 
tractors or Tammany “ bosses ” : 
the latter an evil pre-eminence, 
but still a proof of push. Es- 
tablished in London, they give 
themselves over to an unstimu- 
lating discontent; the bright 
alacrity of their manner carries 
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with it no purpose of will; they 
are charming to the casual 
stranger, but they break their 
overseers’ hearts. 

The influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church on the docker 
population cannot be confidently 
defined in a sentence or two. 
Its hold on the women is cer- 
tainly stronger than on the men, 
and the honour must be fairly 
divided between the Sisters and 
the Priests. An Irish girl has 
an alive sense of religion, and 
compares most favourably in 
point of morals with her English 
sister, who passes godlessly from 
the board school to the factory. 
They even submit to discipline 
in matters of dress: we have 
been told, for instance, that the 
substitution of the plain straw 
hat with a leather band for 
the wonderful edifice of ostrich 
feathers which used to be in 
fashion, is due to the thrifty 
advice of a much - respected 
Catholic lady who occupies her- 
self with good works. The 
priests, too, exercise a remark- 
able control over their flocks 
up to a certain point. One of 
them used to rule his parish 
literally with a rod, carrying @ 
stout cane under his cassock, 
which he would lay about the 
back of a burly docker caught 
knocking his wife about. That 
same priest, by the way, boy- 
cotted a night-school attached 
to one of the university missions, 
and not an Irish boy dared show 
his nose inside the door ever 
after. They do not all of them 
affect such masterful methods: 
yet even in the most squalid 
slum they are sure of a touch of 
the cap; and, however recklessly 
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an Irishman may have lived, he 
seeks for the last offices of the 
Church on his deathbed. To 
one not of the Roman com- 
munion the jealous rigidity of 
that great organisation would 
appear to cramp its powers. 
An admirable priest was 
revered not long ago over a 
quarter of London, the roughest 
of the rough. He spent large 
sums of money on his church, 
for he was a man of means; 
deeply moved congregations 
hung on his lips; the sick 
implored his presence from 
afar. His reward was not 
promotion, but a command to 
betake himself to another cure, 
which amounted to an emphatic 
reduction in rank. And even if 
the authority of the Roman 
Catholic Church in externals 
be admitted, how much deeper 
does it go? Priests have sor- 
rowfully admitted to us that 
they retain little real hold upon 
London Irishmen of the third 
generation, though they feel 
sure of the first and second. 
They lay the blame naturally 
upon the demoralising allure- 
ments of schism and _ free 
thought. We are not con- 
cerned to refute that charge 
m an essay that purports 
merely to summarise the ob- 
servations of some twenty years 
on manners and _ livelihoods. 
Let us content ourselves with 
hazarding the remark, made in 
all honesty and charity, that 
the Church of Rome, considered 
as a director of conduct, falls a 
good deal short of its desires 
and its appearances throughout 
the Irish regions of London. 
These London Irish are, in 





truth, more secretive than Jews. 
We would wager that they have 
been systematically falsifying 
their census returns from fear 
of that mysterious abstraction 
“the inspector.” Their political 
ideas would defy penetration, 
even if the astutest of revolu- 
tionary agents were to set 
about it. Every Irish boy is a 
sentimental Fenian, to whom 
the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr Burke counts 
as an act of righteous retribu- 
tion, with Joe Brady as its 
hero, and Tim Kelly as its 
innocent martyr. Revolution- 
ary agents were, if Scotland 
Yard knew anything, buzzing 
viciously about the East End 
during the brave times of Mr 
Gladstone’s Coercion Act and 
the dynamite scare, in addition 
to the few American despera- 
does who came over to terrorise 
by explosives. But though 
much Fenian literature circu- 
lates in troublous years about 
the London docks, it may be 
questioned if it makes many 
serious converts. The organ- 
isers are understood to com- 
plain, in fact, that though the 
clubs will meet readily enough, 
no “stuff” (that is, money) is 
forthcoming—nothing but talk. 
Shortly before the outbreak of 
the war in South Africa a cer- 
tain “ General” Cox descended 
upon London from Chicago 
with the object of raising funds 
and men for the Boers: he 
went away without either. The 
London Irish dearly love play- 
ing at revolutionaries, but they 
are careful not to overdo the 
jest. An impressive muster 
can always be obtained for a 
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march with bands and banners 
to Hyde Park. Yet even the 
tearful eloquence of Mr William 
O’Brien or the frenzied appeals 
of Mr-T. D. Sullivan to high 
heaven, when newly released 
from Kilmainham, used never 
to do more than gently tickle 
the listless sensibilities of their 
audiences. A grim old face or 
two will always be seen at 
these assemblages, on which 
are working the memories of 
67 ~or earlier, when rebellion 
was really intended. What a 
contrast is that gnarled veteran 
to the besashed young docker 
in his Sunday clothes, who 
thoroughly enjoys the dignity 
of demonstration, but who only 
gives the most intermittent 
attention to its cause! And 
so it comes to this, that despite 
numbers, powers of combin- 
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ation, and identity of belief, 
the London Irish _ element 
among the working classes will 
not, so far as sane prediction 
goes, become actively anti- 
British, or be persuaded, in- 
deed, to take more than a 
languid interest in _ politics, 
They will live apart, believing 
their country to be deeply 
wronged, but perceiving that 
schemes of vengeance had best 
remain unrealised. They even 
revisit Ireland but rarely, un- 
like the emigrants to the United 
States, and regularly drift back 
to London again. Theirs isa 
most voluntary exile; and in 
justice to them it must be ad- 
mitted that they often dismiss 
the topic of Saxon tyranny 
with a most good-natured grin. 
No, they are not a White 
Peril. 
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LORD MILNER AND THE COUNTRY—THE VITUPERATION OF THE PRESS— 


WORDS THAT CONVEY NO THOUGHT—THE DELEGATION 


OF AUTHORITY 


—THE TREATMENT OF SIR BARTLE FRERE—THE CULT OF THE MIL- 
LIONAIRE — THE BAYARD OF THE MONEY-BAG—THE DANGER OF 


PHILANTHROPY—PECUNIA OLET. 


THE dignified and cordial re- 
ception of Lord Milner has dis- 
pelled the fog of falsehood and 
invention. No more is said of 
dismissal. The most hopeful 
of the pro- Boers have ceased 
to chatter of an honourable de- 
gradation to a higher post, 
while the Peerage conferred 
upon the High Commissioner is 
a symbol of the trust reposed in 
him by the King, the Parlia- 
ment, and the people. For 


once, at any rate, the English 
Government will support its 


chosen servant in loyal confi- 
dence. But while one falsehood 
is exposed, the detractors are 
as busy as ever. The return 
of Lord Milner being assured, 
they take refuge in other lies, 
and when lies fail them, there 
is always the simple expedient 
of vituperation. The High 
Commissioner is assailed day 
by day with an_ hysterical 
virulence, which is the highest 
certificate of honourable con- 
duct. The Radicals have al- 
ways reserved for unselfish 
and patriotic statesmen the 
rankest flowers of their rhe- 
torical abuse, and it need not 
be said that Lord Milner has 
most happily inspired them. 
One paper there is, whose 
leader-writers need not have 
penned a single fresh article: 
they had but to change the 


name, and the libels, consecrated 
to Sir Bartle Frere twenty years 
ago, would have suited the case 
of Lord Milner. ‘The enthusi- 
asm which is felt for the High 
Commissioner is only too easily 
intelligible. He has allied him- 
self with the worst passions 
and sinister motives of the 
colonists—their fear and hate 
of a race outnumbering their 
own ; their desire for conquest 
and spoil, for the subjugation 
of their enemies, with the view 
of annexing their territory; 
and their disposition to sponge 
on the Empire, to prosecute their 
own gain at the cost of the 
mothercountry,” &c.,&c. Might 
not these words be written to- 
day as the Radicals’ welcome 
to Lord Milner? Well, they 
were the tribute once paid to Sir 
Bartle Frere, and their false- 
hood was long since de- 
monstrated by history. But 
unhappily for their own intelli- 
gence, the Radicals opposed Sir 
Bartle, because he would not 
permit the Zulus to destroy 
the white population, Boer and 
English alike. To-day the 
same Radicals, in the same 
empty press, with the same 
meaningless anger, attack Lord 
Milner, because he would re- 
strain the Boers from flogging 
their friends of twenty yearsago. 
Thus they have done violence 
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to all their principles save one. 
Radicals, they applaud corrupt 
monopolies ; despite their pre- 
tended jealousy of popular 
rights,.they have chosen for 
their hero a narrow oligarch ; 
the champions of liberty, they 
are on the side of those who 
deem slavery a natural right. 
Yet one principle they never 
violate: they are constant in 
the hatred they bear to their 
country. Cannibalism, indeed, 
has been and will ever be the 
mark of the Radical. He is 
always hungry to make a meal 
of the mother who bore him, 
and perhaps a solitary flash of 
justice sees in his own birth 
a crime that needs punish- 
ment. No sooner is an attack 
made upon England than the 
Radical finds a fresh friend. He 
is prepared to forget his prin- 
ciples at a moment’s warning, 
and for Kruger’s sake he will- 
ingly denounces an extended 
franchise as the instrument of 
tyranny. Now, the politician of 
this sort is bitten by words, as 
by gadflies ; he is stung to fury 
by a phrase, and knowing 
naught of the antidote of facts, 
he lets the poison course idly 
through his swollen veins. He 
proudly calls himself a “man of 
ideas,” because he is quick at 
borrowed formule, and he is as 
careless about the consequence 
of his phrases as were the revolu- 
tionaries of 1793, who believed 
that all heads fell justly, if 
they fell to the murmur of 
égalité, or as are the anarchists 
of to-day, who justify dynamite 
or the knife by a tag from 
Darwin. 


Behind the flood of words 
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poured forth by the enemies 
of their country, there is, then, 
neither thought nor knowledge, 
and the false phrases of twenty 
years ago are no more and 
no less appropriate than those 
more recently coined. But one 
charge has been brought against 
Lord Milner which we believe 
Sir Bartle Frere escaped. It 
has been thrown in the High 
Commissioner’s teeth that he is 
“one-sided”; and truly he is 
“one-sided,” if it be “one- 
sided’ to support his country’s 
cause. With whom, indeed, 
should a high official sympa- 
thise if not with the country 
whose cause he is sent to ad- 
vocate? And the grotesque- 
ness of this charge is the best 
proof of Radical frivolity. No 
doubt if the moribund party of 
Mr John Morley had been per- 
mitted to settle the Boer ques- 
tion, the last demands of 
Mr Kruger would have been 
granted to-day, as they were 
granted in 1881, when the 
murderers of Englishmen either 
were not tried at all, or were 
brought before such tribunals 
as assured their acquittal. 
But Mr John Morley is not 
likely to be admitted to the 
councils of the nation for 
many years to come, and his 
speeches cannot have any other 
than an academic interest. Yet 
it is curious to note that the 
party which purports to be led 
by the biographer of Cromwell 
would have Lord Milner re- 
called in disgrace because he is 
not the favourite of General 
Botha; nor have vanity and a 
receding chin ever carried poli- 
ticians farther along the road 
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of concession. A conquered 
foe, in their opinion, has not 
only the right to impose terms 
upon the victor ; he has also the 
right to cancel any appoint- 
ment which is displeasing to 
him. Thus if the French in 
1759 had demanded the de- 
gradation of Pitt, or if Na- 
poleon had suggested the sup- 
pression of Nelson and Well- 
ington, the Radicals of the time 
would, we suppose, have been 
justified in a placid acquies- 
cence. 

So much for the poisoned 
arrows which have been directed 
at Lord Milner. They cannot 
touch him, because they are 
aimed by trembling hands far 
from the target. Moreover, it 
is clear that the British Govern- 
ment is prepared to support and 
protect its Commissioner. The 
confidence of the country is as- 

,sured; and this is the most 
hopeful sign, for not only does 
Lord Milner deserve all our 
trust, but it shows that in the 
future a better system of gov- 
ernment may prevail. Truly, 
Lord Milner is a public servant 
of whom any nation might be 
proud. Trained in the best 
traditions, he played his part 
in the regeneration of Egypt, 
whose solvency is due in no 
small measure to his loyal co- 
operation. Yet whatever may 
have been his position before 
he accepted the difficult post 
of High Commissioner, he has 
enormously enhanced it since 
the Bloemfontein Conference. 
That the Boers should dislike 
him is natural, since he re- 
solutely refused to be hood- 
winked by the conditional 


promises of Paul Kruger. 
There was only one possible 
method of securing protection 
for “a large, wealthy, and in- 
dustrious community of white 
men,” long subjected to insult 
and aggression, and _ that 
method was a liberal franchise. 
This method, which even our 
amicable cannibals might de- 
scribe as moderate, was declined 
by the Boers, although, as Lord 
Milner declared, “the policy of 
her Majesty’s Government had 
been one of singular patience.” 


“It seemed best,” said the High 
Commissioner, “to strike straight at 
the root of the evil by giving the 
people whose interest her Majesty’s 
Government is bound to defend such 
a share of political power as would 
enable them gradually to redress 
those grievances themselves, and to 
strengthen, not to weaken, the country 
of their adoption in the process. But 
just because I was relying on a single 
remedy, it was absolutely essential 
that that remedy should be a radical 
one. It was useless, indeed, worse 
than useless, and would only have led 
to worse trouble later on to have 
accepted a scheme so framed—I do 
not say so designed—as not to bring 
people in, but to keep them out; a 
scheme hedged in with restrictions 
of the most elaborate kind, and 
hampered with a condition which I 
knew that numbers of people would 
never accept, and which one could not 
reasonably urge them to accept.” 


Could any pronouncement be 
more moderate than that? It 
was the bounden duty of the 
High Commissioner and of 
England to protect Britons 
against the insults and injuries 
daily put upon them. Yet so 
desirous was Lord Milner of a 
pacific solution that he would 
have accepted on behalf of his 
countrymen such a franchise as 
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is granted elsewhere without 
exaction. Indeed, the quality 
which shines most strongly in 
Lord Milner’s speeches and 
despatches is an _ amiable 
moderation; nor did he re- 
commend “prompt and decided 
action” until he saw—and none 
had a better opportunity of 
vision—that the negotiations 
had been contrived for failure 
from the first. But for somany 
years have the Boers been used 
to the tergiversation of English 
Ministers, that perhaps they did 
not believe in Lord Milner’s 
resolution. Educated in the 
Gladstonian principle of gov- 
ernment, that it is always 


right for Englishmen to give 
away what does not belong 
to them, the friends of Kruger 
thought that if the screw were 
turned tight enough they might 
still pursue their 
monopoly 


policy of 
and intimidation. 
But at last there came a 
Minister who, with the support 
of his Government, declared 
that Englishmen should not be 
degraded to the state of helots, 
and who, when peace was in- 
solently refused, did not shrink 
from the last sacrifice of war. 
For this he is called “the 
author of anarchy” and the 
enemy of his country by Mr 
Frederic Harrison. The com- 
pliment is delicately paid and 
well deserved. It is a distinc- 
tion, indeed, to incur the hatred 
of a hysterical Positivist, who 
has spoken much in his life of 
“scientific” thought, and has 
so carelessly lost the sense of 
words that he writes like a 
larrikin. 

But while we congratulate 
Lord Milner on gaining the 
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public confidence, which is his 
due, we congratulate ourselves 
as heartily upon this admirable 
trust. For in the support of our 
High Commissioner a sound and 
serious principle is involved. If 
the British Empire is not to 
perish in the triumph of Little 
Englandism, the empire’s re- 
sponsible officials must be 
loyally respected. When once 
a Government has made an 
appointment it must support 
its action. Authority must be 
delegated, or our empire will 
crumble away in ignorance and 
forgetfulness. The most bril- 
liant Minister cannot know all 
things, and he can only be bril- 
liantly served on one condition 
—that he believes in the intelli- 
gence of his servants. If a gov- 
ernor is no more than a trans- 
mitter of telegrams, if opin- 
ions securely formed upon the 
spot are to be revised by the, 
prejudices of Downing Street 
or the exigencies of the polling- 
booth, then the Government 
must be content with the ser- 
vices of the second-rate. And 
as the science of government is 
empirical at the best, it is most 
necessary that our Ministers 
should be well informed at 
home and ably served abroad. 
The history of South Africa is 
a history of wilful ignorance 
and blank distrust. Ministers 
of either side have treated what 
may be our richest province 
with a reckless contempt. They 
have appointed governors and 
recalled them with a levity 
which it is not pleasant to 
contemplate, and they have 
traitorously thrown overboard 
the most faithful servants, that 
the ship of party might lighten 
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its load. When we contrast 
the treatment meted out to 
Lord Milner with the insults 
put upon Sir Bartle Frere, we 
may take a just pride in our 
newer method of politics. For, 
in truth, the sacrifice of Sir 
Bartle Frere is among the most 
painful episodes of our history : 
it was not merely a patent 
disloyalty to a great public 
servant, but it involved the 
country in an endless waste 
of blood and treasure. All 
that we have endured since of 
insolence and warfare was 
foreseen by Sir Bartle, and 
might have been prevented. 
But the home Government 


knew but little of Africa, and 
was so busy opposing the stam- 
pedes of Mr Gladstone, that it 
faced colonial questions with a 
lamentable apathy. Now, Frere 
had gone to Africa at the earn- 


est request of the Government ; 
he had been implored to achieve 
the federation of our African 
colonies. It was a delicate task, 
which could only be performed 
by a statesman who had the 
- perfect trust and support of his 
countrymen. Yet no sooner 
did an election seem imminent 
than Sir Bartle was made the 
victim of popular clamour. The 
Insolence of the Radical press, 
directed against a man who pre- 
ferred action to formule, was 
quite proper and never unex- 
pected. But Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach at any rate might have 
refused to bend to the storm. 
However, the battle of Isandhl- 
wana seemed at home a mon- 
strous disaster, and many who 
knew naught of the policy 
which Frere had initiated saw 
in the battle nothing save a 
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reckless waste of life. A ma- 
jority of the Cabinet detected a 
definite profit to themselves in 
a censure of their Commissioner, 
and though Lord Beaconsfield 
supported Frere with his great 
influence, he could arrive at 
nothing better than a com- 
promise. Frere was publicly 
censured, and implored in the 
same breath not to desert his 
post. For sheer cowardice it 
would be difficult to match this 
conduct, and the correspon- 
dence between Frere and his 
persecutors is not pleasant read- 
ing. Even when Frere de- 
fended himself in an admirable 
despatch, the Colonial Minister 
grumbled, and did not under- 
stand why Frere should take 
notice of any attacks. Sir 
Bartle’s answer is dignified and 
conclusive. “ Your warning is 
a kind one,” he wrote, ‘Why 
raise a fresh storm by replying 
to the Opposition?’ Simply 
because, finding no complete 
and formal reply had been made 
to them, I wish to place one on 
record.” The reproof, so lightly 
given, was heavy enough to in- 
flict a wound upon the most 
complacent of Ministers, yet the 
Government, always protesting 
complete confidence in Frere, 
were as yet on the threshold of 
disloyalty. 

Before the censure was pub- 
lished, Frere had done much to 
win the help and sympathy of 
the Boers. Disgraced by his 
Government, he could not ex- 
pect to retain the support of 
those cunning politicians. But 
the Colonial Minister was not 
yet satisfied with his work. 
Having already censured Frere, 
he thought it politic partially to 
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supersede him. Accordingly 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was sent 
to replace him as High Com- 
missioner of the Transvaal, 
Natal,. and all the adjoining 
eastern portion of East Africa. 
The result of this divided control 
could have been easily fore- 
told. The work, for whose ac- 
complishment Frere had gone 
to Africa, became impossible. 
The Boers, alternately repressed 
and encouraged, patiently pre- 
pared Majuba, and when Sir 
George Colley took Sir Garnet’s 
place, the worst was assured. 
Mr Gladstone went upon the 
stump, Mid-Lothian was aroused 
by his rhetorical falsehood, and 
the fate of Frere and South 
Africa was sealed. Who, indeed, 
could stand against such facile 
falsehood as the famous de- 
scription of the Zulu war: “The 
record of ten thousand Zulus 
slain for no other offence than 
their attempt to defend against 
your artillery with their naked 
bodies their hearths and homes, 
their wives and families”? Mr 
Gladstone, of course, came into 
office, and the recall of Sir 
Bartle was a natural part of 
the Radical policy. The Radical 
party has always been notori- 
ous for a callousness unknown 
even to the criminal classes, yet 
never was a more callous docu- 
ment penned than the petition 
addressed to Mr Gladstone urg- 
ing Sir Bartle’s recall. Not 
one word of this precious pol- 
troonery should be lost, and we 
quote it word for word: “ We, 
the undersigned, members of 
the Liberal party, respectfully 
submit that as there is a strong 
feeling throughout the country 
in favour of the recall of Sir 


Bartle Frere, it would greatly 
conduce to the unity of the 
party, and relieve many mem. 
bers from the charge of break- 
ing their pledges to their con- 
stituents, if that step were 
taken.” Here, it will be noted, 
is no word of England or of 
Africa. The empire was noth- 
ing to these earnest Liberals 
compared to the Unity of the 
Party. Honour and justice were 
cheerfully sacrificed that mem. 
bers “might be relieved from 
the charge of breaking their 
pledges.” Maybe they were 
relieved of this charge; they 
incurred another, from whose 
incubus they will never be free. 
The follies of party government 
generally hide themselves under 
a mask of patriotism. Here the 
mask is ruthlessly torn aside, 
and the unmasked politician 
confesses that the sky may fall, 
and justice with it, if only the 
Unity of the Liberal Party be 
assured. 

Thus Sir Bartle Frere was 
sacrificed to the election pledge 
of Mr Leonard Courtney, and 
doubtless that eminent casuist 
is proud to have been saved 
from breaking a profitable pro- 
mise. The way was made plain 
for Mr Gladstone’s surrender, 
and a quarter of a century 
of strife was imposed upon the 
country. Only the unity of 
the Liberal party has proved 
transient, and it may still be 
doubted whether so monstrous 
a disloyalty was repaid by the 
off-chance of preventing a quar- 
rel between Sir William Har- 
court (let us say) and Mr 
Campbell- Bannerman. How- 
ever, the lesson of Sir Bartle’s 
career has not been taught 
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in vain. That injured poli- 
tician had no compensation 
save the certainty, often ex- 
pressed, that time would prove 
the justice of his policy, and 
the proof is already conclusive. 
But the lesson has had a sternly 
practical result. For many 
years to come the Government 
will remember that it owes 
something to the servants who 
loyally fight its battles. While 
Sir Bartle suffered, Lord 
Milner is strengthened by the 
suffering of his predecessor ; 
and the Government, which 
has supported him in the stress 
of the past year, will send him 
back to Africa fortified against 
the attacks of traitors, and 
encouraged to undertake the 
more difficult task which lies 
before him. 


But all things, including poli- 


tics, have been overshadowed of 
late by a new cult—the cult of 
the millionaire. In the worship 
of money even Lord Milner’s 
prowess may be forgotten, and 
Mr Pierpont Morgan may ap- 
pear more important than the 
settlement of the South African 
question. For there is no doubt 
that the millionaire has had 
what they call in France a 
belle presse. It is impossible to 
pick up a newspaper without 
finding therein eloquent de- 
scriptions of his splendid state. 
Now you are told how he has 
purchased himself a railway- 
car at the modest cost of 
£10,000, and your blood runs 
cold when you think of his 
vulgar orgie of marble and 
silver. Now, the gasping jour- 
nalist tells you, with an air of 
panic-stricken awe, that on a 
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certain occasion one simple roof 
was privileged to cover a dozen 
heroes, whose joint fortunes 
amounted to x millions. The 
poorest jest, made by a new- 
sewn money-bag, is printed 
with an exaggerated respect, 
and if the money-bag deigns to 
consider the arts, his taste is 
estimated not by its result but 
by the dollars which encourage 
it. In fact, the golden calf is 
set up, and the devout hustle 
about it with a frank and noisy 
reverence. It is not a noble 
spectacle, but it is universal ; 
and the millionaire, who tears 
across the Atlantic to attend a 
dinner, appears to be the 
Bayard of the future. 

The people has worshipped 
many false gods in the past, 
and much incense has been 
burned upon unworthy altars. 
Yet the glory of the millionaire 
is the loudest confession ever 
made that discrimination is 
dead. Once upon a time men 
were esteemed for courage, for 
virtue, for prowess in the field 
of war or sport. Feudalism, 
no doubt, had its hardships ; 
but in spite of injustice it was 
the realisation of a generous 
dream. And when feudalism 
died with the gradual growth 
of new ideas, merit or tradition 
was still esteemed even by the 
humble. A man ruled his 
country because the associa- 
tions of his birth or the 
elevation of his intellect made 
him fit for leadership. Riches 
availed him little enough in 
winning either the favour of 
a king or the support of the 
people. But the old ideals are 
dead or dying, and money 
seems to the idle mind of to- 
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day the easiest method of 
differentiation. So we are 
confronted with a new heroism 
—the heroism of money-bags. 
He who has swept together 
the largest heap of rubble may 
easily be known for the greatest 
man; and since the value of 
dollars is not enhanced by 
judicious manners or wise dis- 
tribution, the problem of merit 
is easily solved. 

What is the millionaire, then, 
the new ruler of the world? 
If he constitute a class by him- 
self, he may best be defined as 
a man of narrow intelligence, 
who has mistaken the means of 
life for the end. His wealth 
argues a wasted life—a youth 
spent in avarice, a manhood 
devoted to the vain collection 
of immaterial gold. For the 
millionaire piles up his millions, 
not for any pleasure they may 
afford him, but for the sheer 


joy which is confessed by a 


swollen balance. When he has 
got enough to amuse or instruct 
himself and his family he is not 
content. It isa point of honour 
with him to go on hoarding, 
hoarding. So he _ gathers 
sovereigns, or dollars, as the 
savage collects cowries, and he 
seldom remembers that wealth 
may buy happiness. Indeed, 
the very conditions of his life 
ensure a sort of misery, since 
he cannot pause to laugh or to 
take breath. He who goes not 
forward must necessarily go 
back—so we have been told by 
an expert; and a fall in his 
profits too often suggests to the 
millionaire the cold walls of the 
poorhouse. So the poor fellow 
works and works, until no gift 
remains to him save the gift of 
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Midas. Whatever he touches 
is transmuted to gold; but the 
gaiety, the interest, the taste 
which alone give a proper value 
to gold are not his: he shivers 
in front of a hospitable fire ; he 
starves at a well-laden table. 
In truth, we might almost 
find it in our heart to pity 
him, did not his conscious arro- 
gance render pity absurd, for 
his industry brings him few 
rewards, beyond the admiring 
fame of the daily paper. Of 
course he can purchase more 
champagne than his fellows ; of 
course he can enlarge his racing- 
stable, until it includes all the 
horses not already purchased by 
rival millionaires. Of course, 
also, he may buy books, and 
pictures, and houses; but the 
excitement of the genuine col- 
lector is not for him. In the 
first place, a life spent in dollar- 
hunting is not the best training 
for the amateur; and in the 
second, the millionaire can if 
he choose, and he generally 
chooses, buy his _ collections 
ready-made. A book or a pic- 
ture that has caused no sacri- 
fice and entailed no forethought 
cannot have the same value 
as a book or a picture that 
has been feverishly watched 
and bought with coins that 
are hardly spared. And the 
millionaire can have so much 
that he never knows the full 
pleasure of possession. This 
conclusion, arrived at by first 
principles, is supported by emi- 
nent examples. An American 
has recently purchased a whole 
gallery of pictures, which, while 
they represent his dollars, rep- 
resent somebody else’s taste. 
Another can see no better use 
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for his money than the acquisi- 
tion of the stolen Gainsborough, 
whose curious career has wholly 
obscured its artistic insignif- 
icance. But though they spend 
vast sums of money, these mil- 
lionaires cannot be called col- 
lectors; they are too busy to 
select, and the inevitable dis- 
persal of their libraries and 
cabinets will cause us no regret. 
A millionaire might easily have 
bought the Ashburnham Li- 
brary. But it would have still 
remained the Ashburnham 
Library, however far it trav- 
elled, and whatever name was 
signed at the bottom of the 
cheque which paid for it. 

One wealthy manufacturer, 
however, has loyally supported 
his class, and has stated in print 
that the rich man is the first 
necessity of civilisation. “It is 


well, nay, essential,” says Mr 
Carnegie, “for the progress of 


the race that the houses of some 
should be homes for all that is 
highest and best in literature 
and the arts. . . . Without 
wealth there can be no Me- 
cenas. The ‘good old times’ 
were not good old times.” It 
would be impossible to crowd 
more fallacies into a single 
sentence. It is very well that 
there should be “homes” for 
the best in literature and the 
arts, yet the arts have not 
yet been driven to take asylum 
in the houses of millionaires, 
who are not always fitted by 
education and sentiment for 
the delicate office of patron. 
Again, it is quite true that 
“without wealth there can be 
no Mxcenas.” But the good 
old times were so very good, 
that Mecenas belonged to 
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them, and that with their 
decay the dignified system of 
patronage died also. A poet 
could accept the protection of 
a great noble or of a dis- 
tinguished Minister without 
losing his esteem or hurting 
his pride. And in “the good 
old days” the relation of patron 
to poet was perfectly well un- 
derstood. But no poet would 
choose to be patronised by the 
head of a trust, and all the 
wealth of all the millionaires 
will never achieve so much for 
literature as was achieved in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries by the slender com- 
petence of an English noble. 
Finished steel may be sold in 
America for two cents a pound 
—this at least has been accom- 
plished by the wealthy mer- 
chants. Yet many a trust will 
be dissolved in penury before the 
iron mines of the New World 
produce a single Mecenas. 
For Mzcenas was descended, 
as we learned at school, regibus 
atavis, and the habit of a life- 
time, inspired by a line of kings, 
enabled him to claim Horace for 
his friend. And there is this 
profound difference between the 
“good old times” and to-day, 
which the millionaires are apt 
to overlook: in the good old 
times wealth carried with it a 
heavy responsibility. The feu- 
dal lord accepted with his lands 
a solemn trust. He was the 
father of his people ; he was the 
captain of soldiers, whom he 
equipped to fight for his king 
and country. So that there 
was always a dignified charge 
upon his property, which he 
could neither sell nor give 
away. His house was at once a 
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stronghold and a refuge: while 
he protected his tenants and ser- 
vants against attack, he opened 
his door to honoured merit. 
Those who accepted his patron- 
age took what was theirs by 
right of custom, and he received 
the adulation of poets in the 
proper spirit of smiling ap- 
preciation. But industrialism 
rudely interrupted this Arca- 
dian life long since, and, in- 
stead of “the good old times,” 
we are witnesses to-day of 
wealth without responsibility, of 
philanthropy without control. 
When, therefore, a millionaire 
tells us that money may make 
a Mecenas, he gravely misrep- 
resents the duty of a patron, 
and shows himself deficient in 
the sense of humour. But 
humour is the quality which 
millionaires most conspicuously 
lack. Worse than all, they are 
wont to take themselves mighty 
seriously, and to believe that 
they hold their money in trust 
to some unseen power—to the 
spirit of wealth perhaps. The 
very best of them have a touch 
of Trimalchio in their nature. 
Of course they could not rise to 
Trimalchio’s height and ask, 
What is a poor man? But 
they verily believe that a poor 
man is fashioned of another 
clay than that fine substance of 
which they are made. They 
look about them and recognise 
that millionaires are not too 
common in the world. And 
this rarity persuades them that 
wealth is an almost holy endow- 
ment. But they forget that it 
is as often lack of will as lack 
of ability which keeps men 
from amassing large for- 
tunes. There are other, and 


more profitable, methods of 
spending the time than collect- 
ing pieces of gold, nor can we 
believe that the ability neces- 
sary to piling up money is of 
the highest kind. Tempera- 
ment, of course, counts for 
much. The hawk is proud of 
his beak, as the nightingale of 
his song. And it would be un- 
reasonable to expect modesty 
in a millionaire, who believes, 
no doubt, that the stronger the 
claw the better the man. At 
any rate, this belief helps to ex- 
plain the serious view which the 
rich man takes of himself and of 
his mission. For now and again 
he claims to have a mission, and 
it is then that he becomes a 
danger to the State. 

For the millionaire does not 
hesitate to benefit his fellow- 
men ; and in his worst incarna- 
tion he thinks that he has a 
right to offer the people the 
last insult by way of gift. But 
philanthropy, when it is not 
supported by an unselfish intel- 
ligence, is an unmixed evil, 
which should be regarded with 
a scrupulous suspicion. The 
first duty of the community is 
to look every gift-horse in the 
mouth: a millionaire may pre- 
sent a million which he will not 
miss in all levity of heart, and 
the harm may be done before 
the consequences are perceived. 
That a private citizen should 
have thought it possible even 
for a moment to free the edu- 
cation of a great country should 
awaken us to the perils of 
benevolence. Mr Carnegie is, 
we believe, a firm opponent of 
Socialism, yet the accident of 
wealth might have enabled him 
to achieve the worst results of » 
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a system which he despises. If 
it be wrong to accept aid from 
the Government, it is wrong 
also to accept that aid from a 
private philanthropist ; indeed, 
we would always rather be 
beholden to the State than to 
the generosity of a wealthy 
citizen. But happily the mouth 
of Mr Carnegie’s gift - horse 
has been thoroughly examined, 
and a vast sum of money 
will now be wisely spent upon 
Scottish education. Yet be- 
cause the trustees in whom 
the money is vested are likely 
to administer it well, we need 
not forget Scotland’s narrow 
escape from pauperisation. To 


grant a university education 
free to all comers was a scheme 
not only impracticable but peril- 
ous. Privileges that cost noth- 
ing are little worth, and Scot- 
land is strong among the nations 


because she has won the advan- 
tages of education by strength 
of character and the sacrifice of 
self. However, it remains with 
the trustees to formulate a 
scheme, and at least the public 
right of criticising a gift is 
amply vindicated. 


But there is another reason 
why money should not be ac- 
cepted without examination. 
As often as not it is not too 
honourably come by. Pecunia 
non olet, says the old proverb, 
and nothing could be falser. 
Money never loses its scent. 


We should be very sorry if 
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the rook were permitted first 
of all to pluck the pigeon and 
then to comfort his disfeathered 
frame with a pension. Nor are 
the new methods such as to 
inspire us with confidence. 
Once upon a time the marauder 
went upon the pad, and levied 
his tax upon the stage-coach. 
Now he goes into the city and 
sits upon the board of bogus 
companies. The greed of the 
pigeon, who, wishing to gain 
cent per cent without risk, de- 
serves no pity, is well matched 
by the cunning of the rook; 
and the rook, when his compet- 
ence is assured, seeks to buy re- 
spectability with a subscription. 
But the community should so 
jealously guard its independence 
as to reject this specious bar- 
gain. No nation needs the help 
of the bogus-company promoter, 
or of the monstrous speculator 
who, to corner corn, imposes a 
famine upon a harmless popu- 
lation, and who condemns his 
compatriots to thirst by sending 
up the price of ice. After all, 
the indiscriminate collection of 
sovereigns is not in itself a 
virtuous action, and while the 
popular admiration of million- 
aires is merely an expression of 
vulgarity, the ready accept- 
ance of their doles might prove 
a national disgrace. Not all 
who have may give, and the 
rare privilege of generosity, 
assumed in fear, should be 
exercised with all the careful- 
ness of a humble spirit. 
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WAR OFFICE ORGANISATION, 


Mr CLINTON DAWKINS and 
the members of the Committee 
appointed to consider and re- 
port on certain matters relating 
to War Office organisation are 
to be congratulated on the suc- 
cess of their labours and the 
account of their stewardship 
which they have given to Par- 
liament and the public. They 
had a difficult and delicate task 
to perform, and they have per- 
formed it with tact and skill, 
and in a reasonable time. They 
first met on January 8, held 
thirty-seven sittings, and their 
report is dated May 9. Unlike 
other committees and commis- 
sions, they have not allowed 
themselves to be buried under 
a mass of detail, and they have 
not, through bureaucratic or 
literary vanity, attempted the 
task of compiling a cyclopeedia. 
The report of the War Office 
Committee should by command 
be made a model for the report 
of future commissions. In this 
document we find no theories 
propounded, but facts recorded 
and deductions drawn from 
them. The deductions are 
given in a modest manner, and 
whether one agrees with a con- 
clusion or not, it is impossible 
not to feel that the conclusion 
has been reached by men who 
have striven to form an im- 
partial opinion. The report 
will no doubt be criticised, and 
there is room for criticism ; but 
sensible and moderate men 
must acknowledge that if the 
recommendations of the Com- 
mittee are fairly carried into 


execution, a great advance 
will have been made towards 
giving England what she has 
so long needed—a real War 
Department. The recommen- 
dations made are not those 
of theorists, but of men con- 
versant with affairs, who 
have founded their opinion 
on the evidence of experts. 
The Committee wisely decided 
not only to ascertain the opinion 
of experienced administrators 
acquainted with the duties of 
the War Office, but inquiries 
were addressed to a number of 
general officers upon that crucial 
point, the possibility of further 
decentralisation. They also ob- 
tained information from rail- 
way companies, from important 
manufacturing companies, and 


from large co-operative societies, 
with reference to their business 
procedure, and more particular- 
ly as to the methods adopted 
by them in making purchases 
and contracts and in dealing 


with contractors. The Con- 
mittee, and individual members 
of it, gathered further evidence 
on the subject of contracts from 
representatives of great manu- 
facturing and business firms, 
but on the understanding that 
such evidence should be re- 
garded as confidential. The 
Committee visited the Arsenal 
at Woolwich and took evidence 
on the spot from the Wodl- 
wich officials, while individual 
members visited the Ordnance 
factories and the headquarters 
of certain military districts. 
Among those who appeared 
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before the Committee, some of 
them on more than one oc- 
casion, were the Adjutant- 
General, the Inspector-General 
of Fortifications, the Director- 
General of Ordnance, the 
Quartermaster - General, the 
Military Secretary, the Per- 
manent Under - Secretary of 
State, the Accountant-General, 
and the Director of Army Con- 
tracts, as well as Lord Hali- 
burton (late Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State), and the 
following general officers com- 
manding districts: General 
H.R.H. the Duke of Con- 
naught, General Sir Redvers 
Buller, Lieutenant-General Sir 
William Butler, Major-General 
Sir J. F. Maurice, Major- 


General L. V. Swaine, and 
Major-General Sir T. Fraser. 
The financial relations between 
the War Office and the Treasury, 


and the procedure with regard 
to contracts followed at the 
Admiralty, were explained by 
representatives of those depart- 
ments. 

The evidence of all the wit- 
nesses has been recorded, and 
these authentic materials give 
a general picture, gloomy, it 
may be, though of ghastly 
veracity none can deny, of 
the administration of so vital 
aconcern as the War Depart- 
ment of England at the present 
day. The evidence proves to 
the hilt that the Committee 
has not been too severe in 
their sweeping condemnation 
of a department whose methods 
of conducting business are 
shown to be devoid of the ele- 
mentary principles of adminis- 
tration. The organisation of 
the War Office might well 
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have been described by a 
single word — disorganisation. 
In entering upon their labours 
the Committee were confronted 
by the terms of the reference, 
which made their inquiry sub- 
ject to the general distribution 
of responsibilities laid down by 
the Order in Council of 7th 
March 1899. “This limita- 
tion precluded,” the Commit- 
tee state, “the consideration 
of any organic changes in the 
constitution of the War Office.” 
In plain speech, the Committee 
were precluded from going to 
the root of the subject sub- 
mitted to it. The chairman 
and his colleagues, therefore, 
deserve much credit for the 
skill with which they  sur- 
mounted the stumbling-block 
placed in their path. “The 
arrangement of the matter of 
the report,” they write, “has 
been somewhat complicated by 
the overlapping of the subjects 
covered by the reference. The 
Committee have, therefore, 
thought it advisable, in the 
first place, to state the general 
impressions to which their in- 
quiries have led, to set forth 
existing defects, and to lay 
down principles of administra- 
tion which need to be applied 
to the War Office.” They have 
so moulded their general im- 
pressions and set forth the 
existing defects that they 
have clearly shown that there 
is practically no distribution of 
real authority, although there 
is a nominal division of au- 
thority between different high 
officials. 

With regard to the War 
Office, the Government is in the 
position of a horticulturist who, 
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in making successive additions 
to his garden, finds himself 
hampered at every step because 
he did not originally start with 
some definite plan. The cre- 
ation of the War Office was a 
crude and hasty attempt made 
many years ago to bring various 
departments into one organic 
whole. The Accountant-Gen- 
eral, the Master of the Ord- 
nance, the Secretary-at- War, 
and the Commander-in-Chief 
each supplied a contingent of 
clerks, who were gathered into 
a building utterly unsuited for 
the purpose, and it was called 
the War Office. After the dis- 
cussion of fifty years no serious 
attempt has ever been made by 
a great statesman to lay down 
a definite scheme of military 
administration, no great ad- 
ministrator has ever attempted 
to mould the Office into a real 
military department. “The 
general structure of the War 
Office organisation,” the Com- 
mittee states, “has been built 
up piecemeal as the result of 
constant changes and com- 
promises. Principles of ad- 
ministration and of business 
have been too frequently sub- 
ordinated to temporary exigen- 
cies or to personal and political 
considerations.” Thus, in place 
of becoming a compact machine 
working smoothly upon lines 
well conceived, like the military 
department in Germany or the 
military department in India, 
it has always remained a 
crowded, ill-arranged, and 
chaotic department. 

The machine has_ been 
clogged by the dust of min- 
ute regulations by which the 
War Office has attempted to 
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govern the Army. The com- 
plexity of regulations is now so 
great that their interpretation 
alone leads to a mass of useless 
correspondence. This state of 
affairs constitutes a grave 
detriment to the public service, 
The practice of making endless 
references to obtain authority 
and reluctance to take direct 
action are inevitable conse- 
quences. The simplicity of 
these regulations the Com- 
mittee consider is essential to 
decentralisation. A standing 
committee, including officers 
from the districts, they recom- 
mend should at once be ap- 
pointed to deal with this im- 
portant matter. With regard 
to financial control and audit 
the Committee are also in 
favour of more decentralisation. 
They have been much struck 
by the enormous correspond- 
ence and great dissatisfaction 
involved in the recovery of 
small items that have been 
disallowed. These recoveries 
from officers or men who may 
have been transferred to 
foreign stations involve an 
outlay of time, stationery, and 
postage often exceeding the 
amount recovered. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, propose that 
the decision of a general on the 
interpretation of regulations 
should be treated as final, ex- 
cept in the cases of large items. 
They also suggest that the 
company’s pay-lists should be 
simplified, and that the soldiet 
should be relieved from small 
stoppages which give rise to 
discontent and misunderstand- 
ing. The soldier does not exist 
who does not hold the opinion 
that in some way or other he 18 
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cheated by Government, and 
men would be more willing 
to recruit if they knew exactly 
what pay they were to draw. 
In order to confer upon the 
generals further financial free- 
dom, the Committee recom- 
mend that a sum of £250 
a-year should be placed at the 
disposal of each commanding 
officer to be expended at his 
absolute discretion, provided 
the expenditure is for military 
objects, does not violate regula- 
tions, and is of a non-recurrent 
character. On this point the 
evidence of General H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught is both in- 
teresting and serviceable :— 


“We have been toid that there isa 
good deal of correspondence, because 
the powers of the general officers as 
regards money are so limited. There 
was one famous instance given be- 
fore the Decentralisation Committee, 
where Sir William Butler could not 
order straw hats, costing 14d. each, 
for the men on a hot day ?—That 
would be so ; you could not do that. 

“And there are still questions of 
that kind which are obliged to be 
referred to Pall Mall ?—Yes. 

“You are aware, I suppose, of the 
system existing in India, by which so 
much money is placed at the disposal 
of the Clonmtnepndien tend, and also 
a lesser sum is placed at the disposal 
of the commanders of the Army 
Corps ?—And also of Divisions. 

“To be spent absolutely at their 
discretion, provided that it is spent in 
accordance with the purpose for 
which it is voted?—Yes. As a 
matter of fact, twenty years ago I 
was considered quite fitted to deal 
with large sums of money, but at the 
present moment I am not. That 
shows the difference in the systems 
of home and in India. 

“And you would prefer to be 
treated as you were in India ?—I 
should very much; and I am quite 
certain that the country was well 
served, because one knew exactly 
how the money was spent, and one 
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was responsible for the proper spend- 
ing of the money. It was money 
well spent. And there, also, one 
learnt the value of money by seeing 
how it was spent. You were teach- 
ing yourself, and those under you, 
the value of money. 

“Then you would like, sir, to see 
such a system introduced here, by 
which a certain sum should be placed 
at the disposal of the general officer 
commanding ?—Distinctly. I think, 
at the present time, where general 
officers are selected they ought to be 
fitted to manage for themselves ; if 
they are not, they should go. I am 
speaking for everybody. I should 
consider that I ought to go if I did 
not look after the money. I never 
had any difficulty in India, and I 
never had any fault found with me 
in the administration of the money 
in India; and it was very closely 
supervised in Calcutta. 

_“T suppose that a comparatively 
small sum would be sufficient, say 
£300 or £400 a-year?—For general 
purposes you mean, to meet any ex- 
ceptional case ? 

“Yes, any small matters that might 
arise ?—It is difficult to name a sum 
exactly. 

“Tt would not need to be a very 
large sum ?— No; I should think 
that £200 or £300 would be of great 
value. 

“ And it would save a lot of corre- 
spondence !— Yes.” 


The Committee further re- 
commend that the powers of 
general officers in dealing with 
contracts should also be en- 
larged and defined, and that 
the limit of the work contracts 
with which they may deal 
should be extended to £5000. 
The Decentralisation Com- 
mittee of 1898 recommended 
that general officers should 
have powers of dealing with 
contracts for works up to a 
limit of £2000. The limit 
was carried, but not without 
qualifications. The Committee 
write :— 
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“The generals are given little 
voice in the formation of the list of 
contractors. A general may have 
good reason on experience to object to 
a particular contractor. But as he is 
obliged to accept the lowest tender 
from a number of competitors, who, 
being all on the War Office list, are ex 
hypothesi all good and capable, the 
general may find that the work, for 
which he is responsible, is handed 
over to the very individual he dis- 
trusts.” 


On this matter the evidence 
of General H.R.H. the Duke 
of Connaught is also instruc- 
tive :— 


“We have been told by one general 
officer that the power now given to 
deal with contracts up to £2000 is 
really an illusion, because the gen- 
eral officers are not consulted in the 
formation of the list of approved 
contractors from whom ccnkies are 
called ; so that there being a list 
of approved contractors, and all by 
reason of their being on the list being 
considered equally good and capable, 
the lowest tender is naturally ac- 
cepted ?—That is the case. 

“Then that does make the general’s 
power an illusion ?—Yes, it does to a 
great extent. 

“ And the general having no power 
to revise that list, having no voice in 
that list, cannot direct the contract 
to a particular man for particular 
work ?—Yes. I remember a case at 
Aldershot or Portsmouth where the 
contractor, I knew, was eminently 
unfit, and we were ordered to em- 
ploy him. 

“Did you protest ?—I did protest. 
I think Colonel Miles will remember 
that there was a case at Aldershot of 
a contractor who had done bad work, 
and we were ordered to employ him. 

“Colonel Miles. I do remember 
something about it, sir, but I do not 
remember it very well.—I regret I 
can only speak from memory.” 


The evidence of Colonel 
George Hildebrand, Deputy 
Inspector-General of Fortifica- 
tions in charge of the Fortifi- 
cation Branch, is even more 
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striking and condemnatory 
than that of the Duke of Con- 
naught. If the statements 
were not made by an officer of 
high rank, they would be 
incredible :— 


“Have you ever been overridden 
in your proposal of the allocation of 
contracts by the Director of Con- 
tracts ’—Do you mean to say in the 
lists ? 

“Your proposal for a particular 
tender to be accepted?—In some 
cases a firm has been put into the 
list at the last moment, without our 
knowing it and without our on 
to it, and with the general an 
everybody locally objecting : this firm 
has oes the lowest tender. When 
we have found it out we have ex- 
postulated and said, ‘We disagree 
entirely with this man being em- 
ployed ; the general and everybody 
else object to him.’ But we have 
been overridden. 

“Has there ever seemed to be any 
tenderness towards special contrac- 
tors?—Yes, certainly. For the last 
two years there is one certain firm 
whom we have every reason to be 
most dissatisfied with, both as regards 
bad work and delays in work, and 
from being a sort of sea lawyer. 
The firm’s main object appears to be 
to get contracts at low prices, and 
then work the regulations so as to 
find the weak points in them and 
make their money up afterwards. 
They have been objected to over and 
over again in the course of the last 
two years by two generals of districts, 
one of whom at last took the step of 
leaving them out of the lists of firms 
to tender, without the consent of the 
Director of Contracts.” 


It is not surprising, after the 
evidence laid before them, that 
the Committee should recom- 
mend that the relations of the. 
Contracts Branch and the Sup- 


ply Departments should be 
brought within the scope of 
definite regulations, and that 
the heads of the Supply De 
partment and general officers 
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should have authority in the 
formation of the list of approved 
contractors, and may at any 
time recommend additions or 
removals from the list. They 
also recommended that officers 
who are capable of command- 
ing a district should have some 
discretion in making occasional 
local purchases of general stores 
and articles, excluding muni- 
tions of war and clothing, pro- 
vided the local list does not 
exceed the prices at which they 
could be obtained at Woolwich. 
The Duke of Connaught some- 
what surprised the Committee 
by informing them that an 
ordinary ladder is either made 
at Woolwich or purchased there 
and sent to Ireland. His Royal 
Highness was asked by the 
chairman :— 


“ Are there any other articles like 
ladders which could be so easily 
manufactured in Ireland which are 
supplied in the same way from 
Woolwich? — Yes. Brooms and 
brushes, &c., and such barrack stores. 
This would encourage trade in Ire- 
land. 

“But it would be very desirable 

to do so, would it not ?—Most desir- 
able; and it is a great expense to 
the Government, because all these 
things have to be sent over to Ire- 
land, and the freights on a large mass 
of things is considerable ; whereas 
you could buy them on the spot or 
make them on the spot. If this 
were done, a contract could be made 
to include delivery to any station or 
barrack. 
_ “What is an ordnance workshop 
limited to doing if you cannot make 
a ladder ?—Repairs, really. That is 
* the only thing they are doing. 
_ “Surely you have plenty of officers 
in Ireland competent to inspect 
blankets and ladders ?—Yes, any in- 
spection that can be made by an 
artificer, 

“And, in some cases, might it not 

cheaper to purchase locally ?— 
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Much cheaper. A list of the articles 
has been forwarded for your infor- 
mation. 

“ And it would be a matter of policy 
also to employ Irish labour to supply 
the army ?/— Yes.” 


The proposals of the Com- 
mittee with regard to decentral- 
isation would no doubt throw 
a mass of business upon the 
districts. At the present 


moment, we are told, the office 
work of the general and his 
staff is unduly heavy :— 


“ Purely administrative duties en- 
croach upon their time, at the expense 
of vitally important duties in regard 
to the preparation of the army for 
war. Staff-officers occupied for many 
hours daily in dealing with matters 
of military routine, or with those 
arising in regard to supplies, bar- 
racks, and land, cannot be expected 
to devote sufficient time to the study 
of questions relating to the higher 
duties of their profession.” 


Wellington was for years 
occupied for many hours daily 
in dealing with matters of 
military routine, or with those 
arising in regard to supplies, 
barracks, and land, and he 
found time for the study of 
questions relating to the higher 
duties of his profession. Earl 
Roberts was for thirty years 
occupied for many hours daily 
in dealing with matters of 
military routine, or with those 
arising in regard to supplies, 
barracks, and land, and he too 
has found time for the study of 
questions relating to the higher 
duties of his profession. No sol- 
dier can be a successful general 
who is not acquainted with 
the details of his profession, 
and has not the same peculiar 
combination of qualities which 
make a great administrator or 
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an eminent man of business. 
A strong general will secure the 
efficiency of his army corps and 
reduce the control exercised by 
the War Office to a minimum. 
But,as the Committee feel bound 
to state, “in some cases generals 
appear either to be ignorant of 
the powers they already possess 
or to be reluctant to exercise 
them. Failure on the part of 
generals to make use of their 
powers inevitably leads to cen- 
tralisation.” It is, however, 
necessary that the general, 
while exercising supervision 
over every department in his 
district, should have time to 
devote his main attention to 
his own special department— 
the efficiency and discipline of 
the troops. In the unit, the 
army corps, as in the army, 
there must be three great 
branches — military, adminis- 
trative, and financial. In the 
German army the general 
officer commanding an army 
corps is relieved of a great 
mass of business which falls 
upon the Intendantur — much 
of the detail work connected 
with military routine is dis- 
charged by the Adjutantur staff, 
leaving the general staff free to 
study the problems of war. The 
Committee recommend that the 
general officer should be pro- 
vided with an adequate business 
staff under an officer correspond- 
ing to the intendant. 


“To this officer the general should 
delegate the business administration 
of his district, and should thus find 
himself more free than he is now to 
devote his time and energy to securing 
the military efficiency of his troops. 
The creation of such a staff may in- 
volve expense, but this should be met 
from reductions at the War Office 





which should result from the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations.” 

In Germany the corps inten- 
dant—as General Swaine, who 
was military attaché at Berlin, 
pointed out—is the repre- 
sentative of the War Office 
in an army corps, and he 
is more a servant of the War 
Minister than he is of the corps 
commander. The corps com- 
mander can overrule the inten- 
dant, but then he must make a 
report to the Emperor on the 
subject. The intendant is re- 
sponsible for auditing the ac- 
counts, and he makes purchases 
and contracts for the corps com- 
mander. The fact that such an 
officer exists in the German 
military administration shows 
that they have not solved the 
problem of complete decentral- 
isation. Complete decentralisa- 
tion is a vain dream. You 
cannot decentralise finance. In 
every army corps you must 
have the representative of the 
State, and it is best, as in 
India, to have an officer of high 
rank as local controller of ac- 
counts, for he has no temptation 
to interfere with the executive 
or administrative branches. 
The general should have the 
amplest powers, under the 
direct orders and supervision of 
the Commander-in-Chief, with 
regard to the discipline and 
efficiency of the troops. Not 
throughan intendant, who would 
be the servant of the War Office, 
but through his own respon. 
sible officer, the quartermaster- 
general, the general should see 
that the army corps is properly 
provided for, and if anything 
was not done, to make a repre- 
sentation. The heads of the 
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local or supply departments 
should have ample powers, but 
they should be directly respon- 
sible for the work of their 
departments to the chief of 
the administrative departments. 
The local controllers of military 
accounts would be directly 
responsible to the Accountant- 
General. 

Sir George Chesney, a great 
military administrator, writes— 

“At first sight it might seem indeed 
that a system under which one man is 
responsible for the efficiency as well 
as the discipline of troops, while an- 
other authority is responsible for 
supplying the equipments on which 
that efficiency is largely dependent, 
involves a dangerous division of 
responsibility. It is, however, as has 
been said, the system which obtains 
in every well-administered army.” 


The Commander-in-Chief in 
India, as Sir George Chesney 
points out, is the head of one 
department of the army, the 
command and discipline of the 
troops, the most important de- 
partment, but still only one of 
many. “In this respect he has 
full authority subject to the 
regulations laid down by the 
Government; and as responsible 
for the discipline and efficiency 
of the troops, he has practically 
uncontrolled power of selection 
for appointments in all the com- 
batant branches of the army.” 
The Commander-in-Chief has 
under him three principal offi- 
cers— Adjutant-General, Prin- 
cipal Medical Officer, and Quar- 
termaster-General. Under the 
Adjutant-General are the In- 
spector-General of Cavalry, 
Inspector-General of Artillery, 
Judge Advocate-General, Direc- 
tor of Military Education, and 
Principal Veterinary, and there 
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is a General Branch of his 
office. Under the Quarter- 
master-General is the Intelli- 
gence Branch, the Mobilisation 
Branch, and a General Branch. 

But besides this great de- 
partment of discipline and 
command under the Com- 
mander -in-Chief, there are 
also, as Sir George Chesney 
states in his Indian Polity, 
the various administrative de- 
partments of the army, for 
the most part spending de- 
partments, the ordnance, com- 
missariat, transport, clothing, 
fortifications and _ military 
buildings, and stud: these, 


which, together with the busi- 
ness which comes up from the 
Commander-in-Chief, make up 
the whole business of the army, 
are administered for the mili- 
tary department of the Govern- 
ment by the Military Member 


of Council. In the British 
army the Supply Departments 
were some few years ago placed 
nominally under the Com- 
mander-in-Chief—“but only 
nominally,” writes Sir George 
Chesney, “for in fact the ac- 
tion of the Commander-in-Chief 
is controlled at every point 
by the Civil departments at 
the War Office, and so far as 
the change has been carried, 
it has led to nothing but in- 
creased confusion and mal- 
administration, and would in- 
evitably break down under the 
first stress of war.” It has 
broken down under the first 
stress of war. The Indian sys- 
tem has always worked with 
perfect success and has stood the 
test of sundry campaigns. In 
the Indian system, as we have 
stated, the Commander-in-Chief 
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is answerable for the efficiency 
and discipline of the troops, 
and the Military Member of 
Council, an officer of almost 
equal rank, is answerable for 
the Supply departments ; but 
the actual practice diverges 
from what may appear to be 
the official order of procedure. 


“As a matter of fact,” writes Sir 
George Chesney, who had held the 
office of Military Member of Council, 
“the disposal of questions of equip- 
ment, armament, and defence is the 
result of joint - deliberation. No 
change of equipment, no military 
work, is carried out without the 
opinion of the Commander -in - Chief 
being formally obtained in writing. 
Almost all changes arise out of pro- 
posals initiated by the Commander- 
in-Chief himself ; and apart from the 
formal correspondence there will 
always be, between reasonable men, 
a full and free personal discussion.” 


The Commander-in-Chief has 
the whole patronage of the 


army, and similarly the Military 
Member of Council nominates 
to all the administrative ap- 
pointments ; but, as Sir George 
Chesney states, “he will be 
unfit for his position if he does 
not take care that his nomina- 
tions shall be in general accord- 
ance with the wishes of the 
Commander-in-Chief, so that 
these important posts may be 
filled by men who have the 
confidence of the latter.” Gene- 
ral Sir Henry Brackenbury, a 
very able and strong adminis- 
trator, who now holds the 
position of Director-General of 
Ordnance, and has had long ex- 
perience of military administra- 
tion in England, besides having 
held with conspicuons success 
the office of Military Member 
in India, strenuously advocated 
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before the Committee the neces- 
sity of creating a similar post 
at home. 


“Then you go on to say: ‘ There 
should be a military head over all 
the administrative and supply ser- 
vices (I suggest a military Under- 
Secretary of State), whose duty it 
should be to see that all proposals 
are considered from all the adminis- 
trative and supply points of view,— 
that is to say, as I understand, you 
consider that there should be some 
authority over all the military supply 
departments, who would bring 
them together and push the work on 
in conjunction /—Yes, that he should 
see that they worked together and 
see that the questions are taken up. 

“Such an officer would, in fact, 
practically correspond to the Military 
Member of the Council in India ?—It 
would be the same sort of thing; 
that is really the organisation that I 
had in view, the Secretary of State, 
as it were, taking the place of the 
Viceroy, and the supply and execu- 
tive departments being represented 
by the military under secretary and 
Commander-in-Chief respectively. 

“Then the Commander- in - Chief 
would be left entirely free for the 
executive duties of command ?—The 
executive duties of command and all 
those great questions which the Com- 
mander-in-Chief has to consider and 
which he is wanted for. 

“This officer, who you suggest 
would be a military Under-Secretary 
of State, would therefore be the per- 
son responsible for the efficient work- 
ing of all supply departments, the 
Director-General of Ordnance, the 
Inspector-General of Fortifications, 
and so on !—Responsible for bring- 
ing them together, for collating their 
work, and seeing that every question 
that came forward from the Com- 
mander-in Chief was considered from 
all the different points of view. Now, 
I do not see that there is any body 
who does that at the War Office. _ 

“Was the Army Board provided 
to any extent to meet such a difli- 
culty ?—The Army Board as it is now 
constituted was, I think, intended to 
meet that difficulty, but the Army 
Board very seldom meets. 
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“Tf it met more regularly would it 
provide for that difficulty to a greater 
extent ?—I do not think it would do 
it in the same way: you bring 
together a great many very bus 
men, with perhaps nothing to talk 
about particularly. But if you had 
some one whose duty it was to act as 
asort of permanent head, who should 
have all the supply departments 
brought together two or three times 
a-week (you do not want the Com- 
mander -in-Chief, the Adjutant - 
General, and Military Secretary), you 
would, I think, greatly improve the 
business.” 


The Committee in a certain 
degree adopt the suggestion of 
Sir Henry Brackenbury. They 
state that the work of the 
three Supply Departments 
which might admit of better 
distribution could possibly be 
brought together under one 
military head. The functions 
of the head of the Supply De- 
partment, variously known in 
past times as the Master-Gen- 


eral of Ordnance or Surveyor- 
General, would then be revived. 
That office, after a long exis- 
tence, they remind us, was abol- 
ished in 1887, by which time it 
had ceased to be held by a high 
military officer as was origin- 


ally intended. If the office 
were reconstituted under a high 
military officer, as they suggest, 
he would be charged with the 
general supervision of the three 
Supply Departments, and the 
co-operation and co-ordination 
of these departments would 
thus be secured. 


“There would be certain advan- 
tages _to this measure,” they add ; 
‘but it is not denied that the creation 
of such an office would affect the 
direct responsibility to the Secretary 
of State which is vested in the heads 
of the three Departments in question 
by the existing Order in Council.” 
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The title Chief of the Ad- 
ministrative Staff would better 
express the duties of the office 
than the title proposed by 
General Sir Henry Bracken- 
bury— Military Under - Secre- 
tary of State. As General 
Brackenbury recommends, he 
should be a high military 
officer, and be appointed for 
five years, with power of ex- 
tension. There is no reason 
why the creation of such an 
office should affect the direct 
responsibility of the heads of 
the departments to the Secre- 
tary of State. In India the 
military department, like every 
other department of the State, 
is under the ultimate control 
and supervision of the Viceroy, 
before whom all important 
papers from the military de- 
partment and every other de- 
partment are laid. In the 
Indian Constitution there is an 
important provision that the 
secretary, and not his chief the 
Member of Council, is respon- 
sible for what cases shall be 
placed before the Viceroy. The 
secretary in charge of each de- 
partment has also to attend at 
least once a-week separately on 
the Governor-General, who in 
this way keeps himself informed 
of the business of different de- 
partments. This is the pro- 
cedure laid down in India, and 
it might easily be adapted to 
the War Office. The creation 
of a Chief of the Administra- 
tive Staff should not interfere 
with the privilege or right of 
access to the Secretary of State 
of the head of a department, 
and it is the head of a depart- 
ment who would be responsible 
for bringing an important 
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case before the Secretary of 
State. But there is one very 
grave, almost vital, objec- 
tion to the procedure, which 
Sir George Chesney noticed. 
The work of the Sup- 
ply Departments constantly 
overlap, and when their opinions 
differed, each head going to the 
Secretary of State must lead to 
admininistrative confusion. As 
General Brackenbury states— 


“There should be one man direct- 
ing, with sufficient authority to be 
able to bring them together and see 
that they are all really taking up 
and working out every point in con- 
nection with any proposal that comes 
before the Secretary of State... . 
He would be responsible to the 
Secretary of State that the thing 
had been thoroughly thrashed out 
by all the departments, and then he 
should present the case to the 
Secretary of State, so that the Secre- 
tary of State might have the fullest 
knowledge of it.” 


The case would, of course, 
contain the minutes of the 
heads of the departments, 
which would enable the Secre- 
tary of State to form an inde- 
pendent judgment on it. By 
having a Commander-in-Chief 
there is a co-ordination among 
the different departments relat- 
ing to the efficiency and discip- 
line of the troops ; so by having 
an officer of high military rank 
as chief of the administrative 
departments, General Bracken- 
bury wishes to secure co-ordi- 
nation among them. 

The Committee, in order to 
accomplish the same end,—co- 
ordination among the different 
departments,—recommend that 
a permanent War Office Board 
be established. According to 
the recommendation of the 
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Hartington Commission, 1890, 
a War Office Council and also 
an Army Board were formed. 
But the experiment has not 
proved a success. Two Boards, 
as the Committee state, are 
not compatible with efficient 
business procedure. “ Moreover, 
the existing War Office Council 
and Army Board have ex- 
tremely limited powers. They 
have no rights of initiative 
and no well-defined responsi- 
bilities beyond that of giving 
advice to the Secretary of State 
when requested to do so on 
matters referred to them.” The 
proposed permanent Board 
would consist of the Secretary 
of State as President, who 
“would attend and _ preside 
when he should think fit.” 
The Commander-in-Chief would 
in the absence of the Secretary 
of State be the chairman when- 
ever important questions de- 
mand his attendance, and 
would, with military heads of 
departments, represent the 
army; the permanent Under- 
Secretary of State would be 
deputy chairman, providing for 
the continuity of the business 
of the Board, and representing 
with the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary the financial, and 
the Accountant -General the 
civil, element of the War Office. 
“Thus the deliberations of the 
Board would have the ad- 
vantage of expert knowledge 
in every subject, whether from 
the military or civil side.” 
The proposed Board, it appears, 
while “ acting under the author- 
ity of the Secretary of State, 
and without in any way de- 
tracting from the authority of 
the Commander-in-Chief and 
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the military heads of depart- 
ments,” would be expected 
“to control and supervise the 
business of the War Office as 
a whole.” It is open to grave 
doubt whether the arrange- 
ment would work. Here are 
some cogent reasons of Sir 
Ralph Knox :— 


“It is rather to preserve the 
position and responsibility of the 
Secretary of State independent of 
the Board that I think it is neces- 
sary that he should not be a member 
of the Board. It would be open to 
all these officers to propose anything 
which they thought was for the ad- 
vantage and improvement of the 
army, and they would obtain the 
consensus of their colleagues, and 
they would work the proposal out 
completely, subject to the criticism of 
the Financial Officer, who would be 
present on that Board. You cannot 
put the Financial Secretary and the 
Secretary of State and the Under- 
Secretary of State on that Board ; 
but they may all have, and should 
all have, a voice in dealing with the 
matter finally.” 


The same objection applies 
with equal force to the presence 
of the Commander - in - Chief. 
On the other hand, it would be 
hardly wise to have an Army 
Board without the Commander- 
in-Chief. As Sir Evelyn Wood, 
the Adjutant-General, says— 


“T think there is a feeling now 
that the Commander -in-Chief has 
not been strong enough, and I am 
afraid the effect of having any Board 
over which the Commander-in-Chief 
himself did not preside would be to 
lessen his authority, and that the 
Secretary of State might go behind 
him and accept the opinions of the 
Army Board.” 


The Adjutant -General pro- 
ceded to give a somewhat 


the 
of the present Army 
“TI should tell you,” 


striking illustration of 
working 
Board. 
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he remarked, “that the mind 
of the late Commander-in-Chief 
was so constituted in some of 
his ideas that he has turned to me 
not once but a dozen times, and 
has said, “ You and I are the 
two wise men, but the Army 
Board have beaten us.” The 
Committee put forward their 
proposal for an Army Board on 
the ground, as we have stated, 
that the administration of the 
War Office requires a central 
co-ordinating authority under 
the Secretary of State. 


“Tn a large business undertaking,” 
they write, “ whose central authority 
rests on a board of directors, a 
clearly defined and rational division 
of business responsibilities is main- 
tained among the departments, with 
close association and union for a 
common object. For the consti- 
tution of such a board the War 
Office offers peculiar advantages, as 
the majority of members would have 
technical knowledge.” 


In a large business undertaking 
the central authority rests on, it 
is true, a board of directors, but 
not on a board consisting of 
the heads of departments. The 
fact is, no manufacturing busi- 
ness can be conducted without 
a competent and _ responsible 
manager as the head of it. The 
Chief of the Administrative 
Departments would, as General 
Brackenbury says, ‘“ become 
managing director of what I 
should call the Supply Depart- 
ments of the War Office.” The 
Board of Directors of the War 
Office should be the War Office 
Council. It should consist of 
the Secretary of State, respon- 
sible to the Sovereign and to 
Parliament for the whole 
Military Administration; the 
Commander-in-Chief, responsible 
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for the efficiency and discipline 
of the troops ; the Chief of the 
Administrative Departments, re- 
sponsible for the great depart- 
ments of supply ; the Financial 
Secretary, responsible for the 
expenditure. And, as in the 
India Council, there should be on 
it an independent man of busi- 
ness. The Secretary of State 
should undoubtedly have power 
to override his Council. The 
Permanent Under Secretary of 
State should hold a position 
analogous to that of the private 
secretary of the Viceroy. He 
is not a private secretary in the 
ordinary sense of the term, but 
he is the head of a central office 
or bureau. The bureau would 
be small, but it should be 
manned by the ablest men the 
Civil Service could produce. 
The Chief of the Administrative 
Departments would have his own 
bureau, in which, as in India, 
the deputy secretaries would be 
qualified military men. This 
scheme is similar to the scheme 
sketched by Mr Sidney Herbert 
many years ago. Instead of a 
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chief of the administrative staff, 
he proposed two permanent 
Under-Secretaries, one civilian 
and the other military. It is, 
however, impossible to frame a 
scheme of War Office and Army 
Reform which would not be 
open to criticism, and would 
not leave certain problems un- 
solved. The scheme of the re- 
cent Committee is based upon 
the only principle applicable 
to a _ constitutional country, 
that of placing a statesman at 
the head of the Army Depart- 
ment, and strengthening his 
hands not by surrounding him 
with civil officials but by all 
the military experienced assist- 
ance which can be given him. 
To develop, perfect, and adopt 
that scheme rests with a states- 
man who has the advantages 
of youth and energy, and has 
shown that he has the courage 
of his own opinion. He must 
expect internal opposition. On 
one thing he may depend—the 
country will support any Minis- 
ter who is determined to create 
a real War Department. 
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